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IN TABERNA MORI! 
By EDWARD KENNARD RAND, ’94 


jee are two aspects of the Middle Ages, typified by two 
mottoes. The one, memento mort, is a legacy from the ancients — 
transmitted by Cicero, who, after his master Plato, defined philosophy 
as a meditation upon death. The other, memento in taberna mort, 
represents the real Middle Ages, whose spirit is immortalized in the 
verse inscribed over your hearth. In honor of that verse and in 
gratitude for your kindly invitation, I would say a few words about 
' that Goliardic poetry of which your verse is a specimen. 



























Since the publication of John Addington Symonds’s little book 
with its alluring title, “Wine, Women and Song,” and its not dis- 
appointing contents, Goliardic poetry has enjoyed a vogue that would 
have astonished Dr. Johnson and Pope. Many a reader to-day, with 
memories of the difficult syntax of Virgil and Horace, turns with an 
amazed delight to the fresh and living Latin — that is, the Latin that 
he can translate — of the wandering clerics of the Middle Ages. He is 
further captivated by Symonds’s lavish sprinkling of that blessed 
word “modern,” though really there is no sentiment in Goliardic 
poetry, in particular no sentiment of nature, that cannot be found, 
i only less crudely expressed, in Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. But it is far 
from my purpose to-day to decry in any way the family of Golias. 
It is pleasant to see them kick over the grammatical traces and bring 
: Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, for all of whom they had the utmost venera- 
tion, within the reach of us all. 

We are all familiar with at least some of these Goliardic poems, 
particularly those that have been transmitted to us as college songs. 


1 A paper read at the Tavern Club, Boston, April 6, 1929. 
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And here we owe a special debt to the German university for preserv- 
ing the fine old Goliardic tradition of song as one of the chief expres- 
sions of academic hilarity. It is not to the credit of our American 
civilization that we have developed the art, not of the song, but of 
the cheer, or as it is called in the West, the yell. We deal with song as 
we deal with athletics. Even after the efforts of leaders like Dr. Davi- 
son, we have too much special representation at the expense of general 
cultivation. 

In the German university, there is a kind of liturgy of convivial 
poetry, comparable to the liturgical use of the hymn. The sanctioned 
convivial songs will be found in the Commersbiicher, especially in the 
edition of Professor Friedliinder, which aims to include only those 
songs universally in use at the present time. The matter of date is of 
relative insignificance. No less authoritative than the Latin are 
German productions, like O alte Burschenherrlichkeit, which has its 
bit of Latin too — o terum ierum ierum (at least I think that’s Latin) 
and o quae mutatio rerum (I’m sure that’s Latin) — or we may call 
for a Latin song of fairly modern origin, like Lauriger Horatius or an 
undoubtedly medieval song like the famous Gaudeamus igitur, perhaps 
the best beloved of all, or a song of still more venerable antiquity, 
Integer vitae, composed by Quintus Horatius Flaccus on his Sabine 
farm. All these are a fixed part of the tradition of German university 
song. 

From Germany convivial music of this sort was introduced into our 
American colleges, Yale, I say it tearfully, having the honor of leading 
the way. Lauriger Horatius appears in the Yale song-book of 1856, 
and Gaudeamus igitur in that of 1840; the compiler of that book, Mr. 
R. S. Willis, actually had the daring to add to the song two strophes of 
his own composing. No such blasphemy was committed at Harvard, 
which ai!owed oniy the ode of Horace, with Flemming’s music, 1811, 
in its song-book. This appears in a book of 1860 among the “Songs of 
Harvard,” Lauriger Horatius and Gaudeamus igitur being included 
with the “Songs of Yale.’’ I will admit that a Yale book of 1858 also 
has the Integer vitae and I suppose that some Yale man may claim 
that his university introduced that song too. I am banking on the 
probability that no Harvard man of the year 1860 or any other year 
would have grouped with the songs of Harvard what was particularly 
the protégé of Yale. I sincerely hope that no subsequent investigations 
will overthrow the view that I am presenting. One absolutely certain 
thing is that Integer vitae has long been sung at Harvard funerals, to 
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the intense indignation of some of my Classical colleagues. The prac- 
tice was inspired, I suppose, by the German students’ habit of singing 
the Gaudeamus at the end of the burial service of a comrade. Of 
course, neither Horace’s story of his adventure with the wolf nor a 
song beginning with Gaudeamus is in itself appropriate material for 
a funeral. But both poems are greater than their contents. They 
symbolize academic brotherhood, the very mirth of which has its 
roots in a sacred loyalty and friendship that bind comrades in learning 
with one another and with all who have gone before. Either song, 
enriched with all the associations of history, becomes an exhortation 
to carry on. So I felt, at any rate, when I heard Integer vitae sung at 
the funeral of George Martin Lane. 

Gaudeamus igitur, Lauriger Horatius, and Integer vitae, then, are the 
three great typical convivial songs that most readily suggest the 
medieval student-world to us of to-day. There is another that to my 
mind is even more typical than any of these. I am not quite sure of 
its history, but I like to think that it comes to us straight from the 
heart of the Middle Ages; at any rate, nothing could be more true to 
the medieval tradition. It is the Dulce cum sodalibus. I will read a 
translation that I made some years ago for a Class reunion. I induced 
my classmates to sing the original, and one of them even learned the 
translation by heart, but the performance has never been repeated. 


Dulce cum sodalibus Sweet it is with jolly sports 
Sapit vinum bonum; To pass the wine-cup free; 

Osculari virgines Damosels to osculate 
Dulcius est donum; Is sweeter boon — to me; 

Donum est dulcissimum Sweetest rapture is the harp 
Lyra ceu Maronum; Sounding Maro’s glee! 

Si his tribus gaudeam, Those three boons I covet more 
Sperno regis thronum. Than pomp of royalty. 

In me Bacchus excitat Bacchus stirreth up in me 
Veneris amorem; Venus’ tender flame; 

Venus mox poeticum Venus brings poetic rage 
Phoebi dat furorem; In Phoebus’ sacred name. 
Phoebus dux clarissimus Phoebus, my dear sovran lord, 

Comparat honorem; Gets me undying fame! 
Vae mihi si tribus his Woe were me if e’er I thought 
Infidelis forem. These gentle gods to shame. 
Sed tyrannus iubeat, Should the tyrant order me, 
“Vinum dato!” darem; “Drink no more wine!”’ “Aye, aye,” 


“Non amato virgines!”’ I’d answer him. ‘Kiss ne’er a maid!” 
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Aegre non amarem; I'd manage to comply. 


*Frange lyram! Abice!”’ “Break thine harp! Cast it away!” 
Pertinax negarem; “Not so!” I'd stoutly ery. 

“TLyram da seu morere!” _ “Break thine harp, or die the death!” 
Cantans expirarem. Caroling song, I'd die! 


This is the poem from which Mr. Symonds takes his motto of Wein, 
Wetb und Gesang as typical of Goliardic poetry. And we perceive, 
what perhaps we had not thought of before, that the order, from the 
Goliard’s point of view, is strictly climactic. For this roisterer, wine 
and love are incidents; song is the essence of life. 

The Goliards, whatever their name may mean — and may Heaven 
preserve me from ever attempting to derive it — were essentially the 
poets of amusement, of conviviality. Some were clerics, some were not. 
Some were students, some were not (even when they were students). 
Some were wanderers, some were not — but in general they were 
inclined to wander. We must remember, first of all, that the Middle 
Ages, unlike Greece and Rome and our own times, had no permanent 
theatre. Theatrical entertainment was furnished, as it had also been 
in antiquity, by strolling players or mimes. We find their traces from 
the beginning of the Middle Age to its close. Alcuin declaimed against 
them. But monks had to be amused now and then; for instance, the 
early Irish monasteries permitted poets to read their works to the 
brethren. Further, though the Middle Ages had no newspapers, 























human beings were interested in the news as much then as now. 
Wandering minstrels brought it, and spiced it with scandal, though 
of course falling far short of the art of naughty mendacity perfected 
by our journals to-day. There was further, in the Middle Ages, a gen- 
eral desire to wander. We see it in the Irish monks; they were inspired 
by an undoubted missionary zeal, and they also liked to peregrinari 
peregrinand? causa. Then there were the jovial beggars Fortunatus 
and Sedulius Scottus. They both belonged to the highest class of 
tramp that the wor!d has ever seen, a very select class of which George 
Borrow and Charles Godfrey Leland are the most conspicuous repre- 
sentatives in modern times. The habit of making pilgrimages to the 
shrines of saints increased the love of wandering; it was a wholesome 
way of taking a summer vacation, with good cheer and good talk on 
the way, ard worship as the goal. The modern world has not quite 
given it tp; I saw it very pleasantly exhibited some years ago at 
Einsiedeln. But it is exceptional now, and it was normal then, and 
something more than normal in the period of those mightiest of pil- 
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grimages, the crusades. It was also given a great lift by a movement 
that accompanied the crusades, the establishment of the university. 
For the university was a collection of wanderers, and prompted 
wandering from one such establishment to another. 

We think of the Middle Ages as embedded in a slough that hindered 
all movement. My dear friends, the Middle Ages were a period that 
could not sit still! If a man of the Middle Ages could be haled into 
this civilization of ours, his first thought would be, “What a sedentary 
race! How mechanical their amusements are! To use one of their 
recent phrases, their entertainments are canned. Their drama is 
actually pinned down to definite spots. The most static of their 
entertainments, a mechanical imitation of human actions, they call, 
with unconscious irony, the movies.” With that, our traveler from 
the past would escape, with a sigh of relief, into the freer air of his 
own period. 

The tradition of an affair like convivial poetry is not easy to follow 
in a distant period like the Middle Ages; and I will not attempt to 
follow it now. I will merely say that in my opinion, the primal centre 
was France and that from France the merry movement took its way, 
acquiring local coloring as it went, through the other countries of 
Europe. 

At first it was not frowned upon by the Church. The clergy en- 
couraged the joie de vivre and convivial song, and wrote it themselves. 
It was the lighter and brighter aspect of life, none the less real because 
the obverse was the deep and serious poetry of religion. It was natural 
enough that clerical merriment should sometimes take the form of a 
parody of the things that were held most dear. Parody has accom- 
panied faith at all periods in human history. Here is a parody — 
coming from the later Middle Ages, but typical of what was going on 
in all its periods. The model is the familiar hymn for Prime, the 
third of the daily offices. 


Tam lucis orto sidere 
Deum precemur supplices. 


But instead of that we have 
Tam lucis orto sidere 
statim oportet bibere. 
Instead of 


“Now as the beams of daylight rise, 
Make we to God our litanies,”’ 
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Fill us a bumper of good size.” 


Bibamus nunc egregie 
et rebibamus hodie. 


Then in the grave words that begin the Athanasian creed, 


Quicumque vult esse frater, 
bibat semel, bis, ter, quater. 
Bibat semel et secundo, 
donec nihil sit in fundo. 


“Once and once more drink it up; 
Leave no droplet in the cup.” 


Then a general invitation to everybody in sight. 


Bibat ille, bibat illa, 
bibat servus et ancilla, 
bibat hera, bibat herus; 
ad bibendum nemo serus. 


Then in the solemn strains of the litany; 


Potatoribus pro cunctis, 
pro captivis et defunctis, 
pro imperatore et papa, 
bibo vinum sine aqua. 
“For Emperor and Holy Pope, 
Wine sans water will I tope.” 
A kind of creed now follows: 
Hacc est fides potatica, 
sociorum spes unica 


qui bene non potaverit 
salvus esse non poterit. 


“He who balks at much potation, 
Never can achieve salvation.” 


The benediction: 


Longissima potatio 

sit nobis salutatio 

et duret ista ratio 

per infinita saecula. Amen. 


**Now as the beams of daylight rise 
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“A long, long potation 
Be now our salvation, 
And may this good ration 
Last all through creation. Amen.” 


I am not sure that a cleric wrote this parody, but any one of them 
with a little sense of humor —even Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, 
especially if it is true that he wrote Goliardic poetry in his youth — 
would not have regarded the composition of such verse as an un- 
pardonable sin. There is an interesting mock mass and also a Mass of 
Gamesters that I might repeat — ending per omnia pocula poculorum 
— but I have illustrated my point sufficiently. 

A further development among the clergy, early in the Middle Ages, 
was the construction of a little imaginary world, the reverse of the 
world in which their better selves lived and moved, a world of parody, 
of mock hymns and mock masses, a world that had its king and lord 
no less than did the world of faith and prayer. This lord was some- 
times Satan; he had his masses too. But a less questionable substitute 
was found in the person of Goliath — Golias. The story of Goliath 
was read in the lessons of various services round about the fourth 
Sunday after Pentecost, partly from a sermon ascribed to Saint Augus- 
tine, in which Goliath is made a symbol and counterpart of the Devil. 
The story in itself was of course a familiar one, and it appealed to the 
poetic imagination. Goliath became a poetical figure. Like many 
other characters of history, he enjoyed in that exceedingly creative 
period, the Middle Ages, a posthumous career far richer and more 
exciting than that which he had had on earth. He is quite as evil and 
unrestrained as Satan, but more human; he can repent and evoke our 
sympathies. He became, then, a symbol about which convivial poetry 
clustered, and convivial poets were of the family of Golias. I do not 
suppose that there was any formally constituted guild, yet the patron- 
age of Golias had become so serious a thing as early as 923 that a 
church council of that year condemned the clerici ribaldi maxime qui 
vulgo dicuntur de familia Goliae. These clerics had, apparently, stepped 
into the places of the mimes, and the church thought that in the name 
of decency a halt ought to be called. 

In the twelfth century we find a monumental revival of the per- 
sonified Golias. We have his confession, his sermon, his complaint to 
the Pope, his metamorphosis, his apocalypse, his address to the person 
who stole his purse, his advice on the subject of matrimony (it is 
“don’t”) and so forth and so on. Often the title of Bishop ‘s given 
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him. Most of these are longer poems, and often pass over from lyric 
into satire. Wright calls the “Apocalypse of Golias” “The grand 
philippic against the abuses of the Roman Church.” He takes such 
a poem a bit too seriously, I think, as a “picture of the times.” But 
satirists never give pictures of the times; they would not be read by 
their contemporaries if they did. 

One feature of the Golias poems is that they are in a measure a 
satire on Golias himself, and thus on Goliardism. They therefore 
should not be taken too exactly either as mirrors of ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption or as frank confessions of the libertine. Some Horatian or 
Horatians wrote them. Two authors we are tolerably sure of, Hugo 
of Orléans, who called himself Primas, and an unknown writer in 
Cologne, who similarly called himself Archipoeta; his date is later than 
that of Hugo. Walter of Chatillon, the author of an epic poem on 
Alexander, is also to be reckoned with, and another name no longer 
mentioned is that of Walter Map. Further investigation may perhaps 
restore him to his lost eminence, but at present his relation to Goli- 
ardic poetry suggests that of King David to the Psalms. 

I have spoken of France as the originator of Goliardic poetry — as 
she was of most good things during the Middle Ages — but to do 
justice to minstrels across the Rhine I will attempt a translation of a 
well-known poem called the “Snow-Born Boy,” written in a form 
known as the Sequence, originally liturgical but soon adopted for less 
sacred purposes. The metre is a skillful form of free verse, which pur- 
sued a flourishing existence in the Middle Ages, centuries before cer- 
tain recent poets thought that they had invented it. We should 
remember that these lines were not spoken but sung — in a tavern, 
perhaps; at least I seem to hear the descent of fists or Swabian beer- 
mugs on the table at the ends of certain lines. 





Advertite omnes populi ridiculum 
et audite quomodo 
Suevum mulier et ipse illam defraudaret; 
Constantiae civis Suevulus trans aequora 
gazam portans navibus 
domi coniugem lascivam nimis relinquebat. 


I translate into the freedom of vers libre, only with a few rhymes. 
Give ear, ye people, to a funny thing, 
And listen while I sing, 


How a Swabian lassie fooled her spouse to the top of his bent, 
And then got as good as she sent. 
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q Vix remige triste secat mare, 
ecce subito orta tempestate 
furit pelagus, certant flamina, tolluntur fluctus; 
post multaque exulem 
vagum litore longinquo Nothus exponebat. 


Scarce dipped he oar into the grim sea, 
When it stormed terribly, 
Raved ocean, struggled winds and the waves ran mountain high, 
The trader thought for to die, 
: Till the south wind blew once more 
And landed him upon a distant shore. 


The Swabian left Constance to fare across the seas. 
Laden his boat with argosies, 
And while he thus did roam, 

He left his merry little wife at home. 


Nec interim domi vacat coniux; 
mimi aderant, iuvenes secuntur: 
quos et inmemor viri exulis excepit gaudens. 


But meanwhile his good wife was making hay 
While the sun shone; to help her play 
Came mimes and youthful gallants galore; 

She thought of her exiled spouse no more. 


Two years later he returned, and was greeted by his wife, accompanied 
by a small boy. He asked her to explain the boy’s presence. She 
replied that in anguish at his departure, she had wandered far up 
the Alps to see if she could spy the sails of his ship far off at sea, 
and that being thirsty, she had eaten some snow. The snow had 
worked a miracle and the boy was born. The husband held his peace, 
and five years later went to sea again, taking the boy with him. He 
sold him for a good round sum. On his return, he condoled with his 
wife thus: 





Cheer up, my wife; cheer up dear heart, 
With thy son I had to part, 

Whom thou didst love more tenderly 
Even than thou lovedst me. 





The north wind drove us sheer upon Sahara’s strand. 
Sore and faint we land; 
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Then did the sun his scorching beams array; 
Your snow-born boy — he melted clean away. 


The eleventh and the twelfth centuries mark the golden age of 
popular verse. The names ofindividual poets appear. In the eleventh 
century, the Platonic Fulbert, the famous master of the school of 
Chartres, wrote a pretty poem on the nightingale, and likewise in his 
youth, even as Plato had poetized in his youth, he composed a more 
Goliardic affair about the Abbot John who tried living the life of an 
angel, sans food and sans raiment, with unfortunate results. The 
poet announces something ridiculum; it is a fabliau, no less than the 
ballad of the Snow-Born Boy. In the twelfth century, with its full 
chorus of university song, Hilary and Walter of Chatillon and the 
great Abelard may be numbered with the Goliards, whether the 
latter wrote in Latin or French. Turn over the pages of Carmina 
Clericorum or Gaudeamus or the Carmina Burana and you will find 
almost any sentiment that you should appropriately seek in verse 
of this kind — love and mirth and good cheer, sorrow and homesick- 
ness, pretty descriptions of nature, and the lust of the open road. 
Nobody can picture university life in the twelfth century without a 
glance at the students’ songs, with their fresh-flowing Latin, their 
daring play of words and their rollicking refrains. One of the wildest 
begins with a flow of assonance that suggests the familiar ““Combien 
sont ces saucissons-ci? Ces saucissons-ci sont six sous sans sauce.” 


Potatores exquisiti 

licet sitis sine siti. 
The meaning is simply, “Oh, topers exquisite, though you have no 
thirst.” There follows an exhortation to absolutely uninterrupted 
tippling, and the poem closes with the reflection that wine should be 
drunk unmixed with water, since Bacchus never was baptized. 

One of my favorites is of quite different nature. It might be entitled, 

“The Courteous Cavalier”: 


In certaminis procella While the storms of battle rage, 
Hostem nos conterimus. Foe on vanquished foe I pile. 
Semper enim nostra bella Evermore my wars I wage 
Eleganter gerimus, In a gentlemanly style. 
Hostes vincimus constanter I smite the foe, for well [ can, 
Semper autem eleganter. Still in the style of a gentleman. 
Si certamen cum puella If in struggle I engage 


Fortiter conserimus Struggling lass with coaxing smile, 
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Semper quoque nostra bella Even so my war I wage 
Eleganter gerimus. In a gentlemanly style. 

Bellas vincimus constanter, I win the fair, for well I can 
Semper autem eleganter. Still in the style of a gentleman. 

Si cum sociis in cella If to old sports I fling the gage 
Pocula nos terimus, Of tippling bumpers mile on mile, 

Semper ibi nostra bella Evermore my war I wage 
Eleganter gerimus. In a gentlemanly style. 

Vinum vincimus constanter I toss down wine, for well I can, 
Semper autem eleganter. Still in the style of the gentleman. 


In the thirteenth century, it would appear, Goliardism was driven 
out of thechurch. The tradition was not exterminated; it was ably sus- 
tained by the laity. The Miller in the Canterbury Tales was a “jangler 
and a goliardeys,” and the story that he tells does justice to his title. 
To come down later in the centuries, we find Villon and Rabelais 
nobly carrying on. There have been plenty of Bohemian poets in our 
own day. There is, or has been, a certain publication calling itself 
The Philistine, possibly with allusion to Goliath of Gath, but at this 
moment the only really lineal descendant of the Goliard and the mime 
that I can think of is the organ-grinder with his monkey — and even 
his tribe is well-nigh extinct. Admirable Goliardic verse has been 
written by moderns. One of the best specimens is a translation into 
Latin by my revered colleague, the late Professor Greenough, of the 
“Ballad of the One Fish-Ball,” the work of Professor Lane. And here 
let me confess — in order to give the author the greater glory — that 
the poem on the Courteous Cavalier was the work of a German named 
Schwetscke in 1866. 

So then, the Goliards have not wholly gone. In fact they are in- 
extinguishable, so long as one can read above a certain hospitable 
hearth 


Meum est propositum in taberna mori. 
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OUR LAST YARDARM FIGHT 
THE WASP AND THE REINDEER 
"By LIVINGSTON HUNT, ’81 







‘? account of a battle between two large fleets at sea requires 
4X strict and prolonged attention if one would really comprehend 
all that took place; but less complex than these large affairs, and more 
interesting to everybody — man, woman, and child — is the single 
combat of two old-time sailing men-of-war when they met alone in 
mid-ocean and proceeded to measure against each other their strength, 
skill, patriotism, and courage. These old fights, and, specifically, those 
known as hand-to-hand fights when the yardarms of the ships were 
overlapping, have ceased to take place for over a hundred years, but 
they were once a glory to the race. I am going to ask the reader to 
witness with me one of the most gallant ship-duels of our Old Navy 
in the War of 1812, when both ships fought until one of them could 4 
fight no more and the other was only too glad to call a halt in the i 
costly task of conquering. It was the very last of the yardarm — 
ship-touching-ship — actions in which our Navy ever engaged, and 
it occupied only thirty minutes of time from the first gun to the 
last. 

On the early morning of Tuesday, June 28, 1814, two little sailing 
vessels, in the Atlantic Ocean, about one hundred and seventy-five 
miles south of Ireland and three hundred and fifty miles west of 
Brest, France, discovered each other’s presence on the horizon. The 
sea on that summer morning was very smooth, the sky cloudy, with 
a light wind coming from the northeast wafting one of the ships, an 
English brig, before it, toward the other sail in the southwest, fifteen 
miles away. The latter immediately steered toward the brig as 
directly as the head-wind would allow. The brig was an English 
man-of-war, a vessel with two masts earrying square sails, having a 
length of 107 feet, a width of 32 feet, and carrying a crew of 118 men. 
It will be noticed that these dimensions show an excessive breadth in 
proportion to length, but in those times all ships were “tubby,” with 
a bluff bow and a square stern. All the brig’s large guns, of which she 
had eighteen, were on the spar deck, nine on a side; and there was 
one small gun on the forecastle which could be shifted so as to fire in 
any direction. She was named the Reindeer, and her commanding 
officer was William Manners, Esq., a young commander in the 
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British Navy, of whom history had up to that time made no record, 
but of whom it was to take especial note on that afternoon. 

The ship in the southwest, tacking very slowly but with all sail 
toward the Reindeer, was a sloop-of-war; that is, a small three-masted 
vessel with square sails, carrying all her guns on the spar deck. She 
was the United States sloop Wasp, 118 feet long on deck, 32 feet wide, 
carrying 22 guns and 173 men. Compared with the Englishman she 
was more powerful by possessing four more guns, by being somewhat 
larger in size, and by having 55 more men. Also, most of her guns 
fired a 32-pound shot, while those of the English brig fired only a 
24-pound shot. Nevertheless, if there had to be a combat between 
the two there was often in warfare under sail a chance for the weaker 
ship to out-maneuver her enemy by bringing a broadside to bear on 
him while at a disadvantage, by raking him lengthwise. In any event 
the disparity between the two ships would never have deterred any 
British commander of those times from engaging in battle. It was 
then their custom, learned in wars with the French, to attack an 
enemy “even though the odds were very much against them, and to 
attempt to demoralize him by a tremendous fire at close quarters, or 
to carry him by boarding.” 

The commanding officer of the Wasp was Master-Commandant 
(now called Commander) Johnston Blakeley, a young man of thirty- 
three, from the State of North Carolina; and he, too, like young 
Manners, had practised his profession up to that day without attract- 
ing much attention; but also like the other, he was to find a place on 
that day among the noted names of his country’s Navy. 

While the light and shifting airs are bringing the two craft slowly 
but surely toward each other, each burning with curiosity as to the 
nationality of the other, let us look over the bulwarks of the Wasp 
and see just what her officers and men are doing. Expecting, from 
the general appearance of the stranger, that she would prove to be 
British, the Wasp was already making preparations for a battle. The 
pumps had been set up for use in case of fire or in case of the ship 
filling with water. The deck was wet down with sand strewn over it 
near the guns to make the men’s footing less slippery. Ammunition 
had been brought up from below and collected near the guns. The 
shot consisted of cannon balls, grapeshot (a cluster of small balls 
intended to scatter), and chain-shot, which was double-headed and 
joined by a bar or chain so as to be more effective in destroying rigging 
and sail. The powder-cartridges from the magazine below were 
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brought up to the guns by young boys known as “powder monkeys,” 
who carried them in leather buckets. These boys loved their work 
and did it on the run. In front of the magazine door itself there was 
hung a blanket soaked with water so as to prevent any live sparks in 
battle from being blown into the magazine. When, at a quarter past 
one o’clock in the afternoon, Commander Blakeley gave the order to 
go to battle quarters, a drum beat loudly and the crew ran to their 
prescribed places at the guns and elsewhere. Every gun had been 
loaded, and, in order to make clear to the reader what was later to be 
done with the guns, let me quote the battle orders used on board the 
Maryland in 1799: “Everything being prepared and in its place and 
all lumber cleared away,” the following actions are to take place: 
“1, Silence; 2, Take care; 3, Cast loose your guns; 4, Level your guns; 
5, Take out the tompions [i.e., wooden stoppers placed in the mouths 
of muzzle-loading cannon]; 6, Take off your aprons [i.e., leaden covers 
to the vent-holes of the guns]; 7, Prick the cartridges and prime; 8, 
Handle your crows and hand-spikes and point your guns to the object; 
9, Blow your match; and [at last, after all this preparation!] 10, Fire!” 
Most of the guns used in both the ships on that day were carronades 
—a gun only four to six feet long with a bore of over twelve inches 
and with a range of only about three hundred yards. Each ship also 
carried two so-called “long” guns, which were six to nine feet long and 
had a range of six hundred yards. The men who worked the guns, 
both on the Wasp and on the Reindeer, were stripped to the waist. 
And now let us observe the faces and persons of the busy hive of 
sailors on the deck of each ship. What did these old-style men-of-war’s 
men look like? — these children of the sea who required to be looked 
after like other children and whose successors to-day still have a 
strain of the same dependence left in them. I know of no truer picture 
of their appearance — with their hair in queues on the backs of their 
necks, their faces shaved on lip and cheek but not always under the 
chin, their bow-legs and stiff arms, their screwed-up faces — than is 
to be found in the exaggerated illustrations of Cruikshank, Marryat, 
and other early naval books. In the present instance the American 
crew was somewhat younger than the English crew. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s remark that the men-of-war’s men of England and the United 
States in 1812 were “men of the same race, differing but little from 
one another,” is meant to refer to their qualities as fighting men, but 
the same observation can be made of their personal appearance. As 
to their habits and characters, we know from the researches of his- 
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torians of both countries that in these respects the moralist of to-day 
would find much to be desired, and the refined person, everything. 
But the common-sense judge of men as beings of nerve and health and 
combativeness knows that these childlike sailors of 1812 would rank 
high to-day or any day. 

Most of the crew of the Wasp came from New Hampshire, which 
means that, even at that early day, some of them had been taught 
to read and write. A private letter from an officer of the Wasp dated 
September 23, 1814, states that she had a crew whose average age 
was only twenty-three years; “the greater part so green, that is, 
unaccustomed to the sea, that they were sick for a week” after she 
first put to sea on May 1, 1814. 

As there is no use in painting a false picture of these Yankee men- 
of-war’s men, and as we really desire to see before our eyes the men of 
the Wasp on that June day, I shall quote from a general description 
of our enlisted men of about that time, by a writer who spent two and 
a half years among them on the U.S.S_ Constellation, and then wrote 
a book about them. “Sailors,” he says, referring to American men- 
of-war’s men as a class, “are made up of an odd assortment of ele- 
ments. Generosity; a sort of grumbling contentment; susceptibility to 
kindness; a mixture of credulity and scepticism; a superstitious dread 
of imaginary, and a contempt of real danger; a strong love of the 
marvelous; a rough open-hearted simplicity of manners and language; 
gross sensuality; shocking profaneness; imperturbable effrontery in 
lying; and an insatiable thirst for strong drink — will generally be 
found to be the constituent parts of a sailor’s character when carefully 
analysed. On the whole, the bad qualities preponderate and the 
character of our seamen as a body is very low in the scale of moral 
excellence.” ! Lest this picture of their evil ways impress us too much, 
let us also recall what Fenimore Cooper said of our sailors of those 
times: “Quiet, prudent, observing, hardy, and bold, the American 
seaman is usually ready to listen to reason and to defer to the right; 
traits that make him perhaps the most orderly and submissive of all 
mariners when properly and legally commanded, and the most danger- 
ous when an occasion arises for him to show his promptitude, intelli- 
gence, and spirit.” Let us leave it at this; the hardships and in- 
humanity of life on a man-of-war of those times account fully for the 
evil effect upon character which was so noticeable in the enlisted 
sailors of both our country and of Great Britain. And as for the 
1. C. Wines: Two Years and a Half in the American Navy, II, 112. London, 1833, 
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officers, does not Southey admit that some of Nelson’s officers were 
“sraceless and godless”? 

Naval history, in dealing with the crews of the two little men-of-war 
before us, records that they were both, in the matter of gunnery, 
among the efficient ships’ companies of their day. It may be difficult 
to understand, in these days of ultra-complex ordnance, how a crew 
of only three months’ standing could become competent in handling 
guns, as Blakeley’s men admittedly were. The answer is contained 
in a remark by Admiral Mahan when he says of Lawrence, of the 
Chesapeake, that he (Lawrence) “clearly recognized that a green crew 
can be more quickly formed to efficiency at the battery than to that 
familiarity with the rigging and the sails. ..on which maneuvering 
power depends.”’ Commander Blakeley was unceasing in the drilling 
of his crew at the practice of gunnery, for he well knew that he would 
be engaged in an “artillery duel” before his cruise was over. 

The Reindeer’s crew, who came from Plymouth, England, and were 
called the “Pride of Plymouth,” had been serving on board of her for 
over three years and all the time under Commander Manners. They 
were thoroughly trained and were ready to do anything he com- 
manded of them. They were a “happy” ship’s company. 

While we have been studying our forbears on the two ships, the 
vessels themselves have come close to each other until, at ‘one hour 
fifty-six minutes,” writes Commander Blakeley [we] “hoisted our 
colors and fired a gun to windward, which was answered by the enemy 
with another to windward.” These guns were the signal that they 
were enemies and that they intended then and there to enter into an 
engagement. 

For over an hour in the shifting breezes the two ships tacked — 
the Wasp to get, and the Reindeer to keep, a position to windward 
which would carry with it the advantage of allowing to the windward 
ship the choice of the moment of attack. But the Wasp, though some- 
what faster than her more tubby antagonist, could not deprive the 
latter of her weather-gauge. During this time the men of the Wasp 
stood at the guns (except those detailed to work the ship), impatient 
for what was to come and undoubtedly swearing in low tones to each 
other at the maneuvers of the enemy — damning both his eyes and 
his ancestors. Commander Blakeley, in his account of the battle 
which followed, does not think it worth while to mention a certain 
act of routine on such occasions, which consisted in the cook’s bringing 
up a tub of grog to the spar deck and serving it out to the crew before 
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they began to fight. The same ceremony took place on the Reindeer. 
Perhaps the reader would like to know just what the food was which 
r the men of the Wasp had to eat on that day. It was a Tuesday, and 
the prescribed ration, by act of Congress, for that day of the week 
was, 1 pound of salt beef, 14 ounces of bread, 2 ounces of cheese, and 
one half pint of spirits. The tub of grog which the cook brought up 
under the direction of the purser was a welcome addition to the 
regular daily allowance of rum to which every seaman in the United 
States Navy was then entitled. 

At the end of their jockeying for position, the two ships found 
themselves at 3.15 o’clock sailing to the eastward in a light southerly 
breeze. The Reindeer was to windward. They were moving in parallel 
lines only sixty yards apart, the Wasp being two ships’ lengths in 
advance of the Reindeer, to the north of her. In fights of this character, 
sailing ships furled the lowest square sails as well as the highest or 
royals, and fought under topsails and top-gallant sails, also with jib 
and spanker. 

At “three hours fifteen minutes,” writes Blakeley in his minutes of 
the battle, “the enemy on our weather quarter fired his shifting gun, 
a twelve-pound carronade, at us, loaded with round and grapeshot, 
from his top-gallant forecastle.” At last! The first gun had been 
fired, and only sixty yards away. But the Wasp was, as we have seen, 
two ships’ lengths in advance of the Reindeer, and therefore could Rot 
turn a single one of her starboard carronades far enough aft in their 
gun-ports to be able to aim them at the Reindeer. Exactly the same 
predicament applied to the Reindeer, which was just too far behind 
the Wasp to be able to train her left or larboard guns ahead and upon 
the latter ship. It was for this reason that she had been forced to 
begin her firing by using the one and only shifting gun which was on 
her forecastle, and which, as we know, could fire in any direction. 

Commander Blakeley continues: “... [at] three hours seventeen 
minutes [the Reindeer] fired the same gun a second time; three hours 
nineteen minutes, fired it a third time; three hours twenty-one min- 
utes, fired it a fourth time; three hours twenty-four minutes, a fifth 
shot, all from the same gun.” And all this happened while the officers 
and men of the Wasp had to stand for nine minutes at their stations, 
unable to reply. Nothing could have been more trying to these young 
fighting men than this waiting, especially when we remember that in 
those days of short cannons of low velocity, the projectiles could often 
be seen in the air tearing their way to their target, and could only by 
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great alertness be dodged by their intended victims. (It was in this 
way that Richard Somers once saved his life in a gunboat off Tripoli, 
when he stooped to avoid a shot coming directly in line with his head.) 

The Reindeer’s first five projectiles did not succeed in killing or 
maiming any one on the Wasp. But the passive attitude on board 
the latter ship was no longer to be borne, and one minute later, 
Blakeley says: “Finding the enemy did not get sufficiently on the 
beam to enable us to bring our guns to bear [I] put the helm a-lee.” 
In other words, he turned his helm so that the Wasp should point 
more to the southward and thus be able to train her right-side guns 
on the advancing Reindeer, who kept on her straight course. In 
another minute the Wasp, says Blakeley, “commenced the action 
with the after carronade on the starboard side, and fired in succes- 
sion.” That is, she fired from aft forward, each gun, or eleven guns in 
all. Then, straightening her course, the Wasp sailed again parallel to 
the Reindeer, they being now only twenty yards apart and exactly 
opposite to each other. For the next fourteen minutes the two ships’ 
companies worked as hotly as human beings could work, pouring 
round shot and grape into each other. In the tops of the Wasp were 
a few marines with muskets, who kept firing into the smoke on the 
deck of the Reindeer. A dense sooty cloud rising from the guns floated 
between and over the ships. The flashes of flame from the carronades 
indicated to the gunners of both ships where to aim. 

Streaming with sweat, the Wasp’s men ran their carronades in on 
deck, loaded them, rammed the charges home, ran the carronades out, 
aimed them, and fired them. It took about four minutes to do this, 
with six or eight men at each gun. In those days guns were trained or 
elevated by guesswork. In the fourteen minutes of the parallel course 
of the two ships, each gun of the Wasp’s broadside was fired only 
three or four times, notwithstanding the intense activity of the crews 
who worked them. The carronades, being of thin metal, grew hot 
on the third shot, and kicked. The Reindeer’s shots were telling. 
Blood and wooden splinters were about the decks of the Wasp. The 
splinters, torn in great lengths from the ship’s sides, were more to be 
feared in those days than the actual shot. The smashed bodies of ten 
of the Wasp’s crew and two of the officers were soon lying on the 
deck, some killed, some wounded. Among the latter were two mid- 
shipmen, Henry S. Langdon and Frank Toscan, both boys and both 
in their first battle, but they stuck to their posts, though wounded so 
badly that they were to die later. The Wasp’s gunners had been 
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ordered to fire at the line of the gun-ports of the Reindeer, as this would 
destroy more of the enemy’s crew and at the same time disable his 
guns. The orders issued to the Reindeer seem to have been to aim more 
at the hull of the Wasp than at her decks. The slaughter enacted 
aboard the Reindeer was more than twice that on board the Wasp. 
In a few minutes she had over thirty men stretched on her decks, 
either maimed or killed. There were only one hundred and eighteen 
men altogether in her crew, but these were quite enough to man all 
her guns. Too many men on the deck of a ship at such a moment were 
a disadvantage, especially if an enemy’s shot raked the decks. The 
guns of the Reindeer were striking the hull of the Wasp, and it was 
evidently Commander Manners’s intention to sink her out of hand 
with round shot and grape. Six round shot and many grape went into 
her hull, but either they did not quite go through the wood when they 
hit, or they hit a little too far above the water-line, and there were 
no waves on that calm sea nor any rolling motion to make the water 
rush into the holes made in the hull of the Wasp. Meanwhile Man- 
ners’s own decks had become a mass of dead and wounded men. 
Nearly fifty of his ship’s company were smashed, and he himself had 
just been shot through the calves of both his legs. He saw that his 
only chance was to board his enemy and to capture him by hand-to- 
hand assault. He gave the order to put his port bow against the 
starboard quarter of the Wasp, and a minute later his ship was scrap- 
ing the Wasp. His plan was daring and splendid. He was carrying 
out the English policy, already quoted, which took for granted that 
boarding by Englishmen could never be withstood by any other race. 
Brave Manners! It was true that his enemy were not English, but 
they had until recently been English, and he might have taken for 
granted that there had been no deterioration in the race. He did not 
know that the Wasp had fifty-five more men than he — a serious dis- 
advantage for him in the event of his boarding. But even if he had 
known it, Manners was not one who would have stopped. At “three 
hours forty minutes,” says Blakeley, “the enemy having his larboard 
bow in contact with our [starboard] quarter, endeavored to board us.” 
This was just fourteen minutes after the first shot from the Wasp had 
begun the duel. Once again was Manners wounded, a shot hitting him 
this time in his thighs. With difficulty he pulled his bleeding limbs into 
the rigging of the Reindeer with the intention of dropping down onto 
the decks of the Wasp in company with his boarders. With great 
spirit he called out to his men, “Follow me, my boys, we must board”’; 
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and his men in answer to their splendid leader jumped from the rigging 
of the Reindeer onto the deck of the Wasp. But Manners could not 
go with them. At that moment a topman of the Wasp fired his musket 
at him, and the bullet entered his head and passed through to his 
chin. With a ery of “O God!” he waved his sword and fell back life- 
less on his own deck. “No Norse Viking,” Theodore Roosevelt well 
says, “‘slain over shield, ever died better.” 

It was in the ensuing four minutes of a hand-to-hand struggle that 
most of the Wasp’s casualties occurred. Each boarder from the 
Reindeer carried in his belt two pistols, and in one hand either a cutlass 
or a battle-axe or a pike, which was an ashen staff with a spike on the 
end. When the two pistols had been fired, each man threw them 
away, for he had no time to reload them. He then used his other 
weapons directly on the person of any of the Wasp’s sailors who 
stood in his way, or who retorted in kind. The boarders of the Rein- 
deer shot, cut down, or impaled about fifteen of the Wasp’s men. But 
Blakeley was cool. One of his officers wrote of him afterward as being 
‘as cool and collected in action as at table.” He knew that his ship 
had the advantage in numbers, and during those four minutes he had 
purposely not taken the active offensive, but had used his men only 
in repelling the enemy. “The enemy,” says Blakeley, “was repulsed 
in every attempt” at boarding; and then he himself gave orders in 
turn to board the Reindeer. 

In the sixty seconds that followed, the rush of the Wasp’s young 
men on the Reindeer and over her decks dealing out death with the 
weapons in their hands bore down no less than fifteen more of her 
men, and the victory was won. The one solitary officer remaining on 
the Reindeer with the use of all his limbs (the rest were either killed 
or too maimed to stand up) was the Captain’s clerk, Mr. Richard 
Collins, and it was he who lowered the flag of his country. 

A sudden quiet fell over the scene and the smoke slowly lifted 
from blackened sails. Groans and cries came from the wounded of 
both ships as they were carried below to be terded by the surgeon of 
the Wasp and his assistants, all of whom were soon covered with the 
blood of the patients. The rude surgery of the day, with saw and 
cord, and without anesthetic (other than rum), can be imagined. 
The dead were “‘heaved overboard” without burial service, for there 
were no chaplains on small ships. A few who were not yet dead, but 
who were sure to die in a few minutes, were also thrown overboard to 
end their sufferings. The roll of each ship was then called, to find cut 
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those who could not answer to their names. On the Wasp it was found 
that there were five killed and twenty-one wounded; on the Reindeer 
there were twenty-three killed and forty-two wounded. The pumps 
then swashed water over the decks of the Wasp, and hot vinegar was 
used to wash out the blood and especially to take away the smell of it. 
The work of repair to the damage done to the ship was begun. The 
wounded and prisoners of the Reindeer were transferred to her. The 
fight was over. We have taken part in an old-fashioned yardarm, 
hand-to-hand engagement. 

Let me quote again Theodore Roosevelt, when he says of this fight, 
“In courage, seamanship, and gunnery there was nothing to choose 
between the two combatants, and the advantage lay with the nation 
whose forethought had provided the better ship.” 

What Commander Blakeley himself thought of the action is shown 
in the following letter sent by him to the Secretary of the Navy 
from the port of Lorient in France whither he sailed in two days after 
the fight, to complete the repairs to his ship. 


U.S. ship Wasp, Lorient 
July 8, 1814 
Sir: 

On Tuesday the 28th ult... . we fell in with, engaged, and, after an action 
of nineteen minutes, captured, H.B.M. sloop of war the Reindeer, William 
Manners, Esq., commander. ... Where all did their duty, and each appeared 
anxious to excel, it is very difficult to discriminate. ... The cool and patient 
conduct of every officer and man, while exposed to the fire of the shifting gun 
of the enemy, and without an opportunity of returning it, could alone be 
equaled by the animation and ardor exhibited when actually engaged, or by 
the promptitude and firmness with which every attempt of the enemy to board 
was met and successfully repelled. Such conduct may be seen, but cannot 
well be described. ... Our loss in men has been severe, owing, in part, to the 
proximity of the two vessels, and the extreme smoothness of the sea, but 
chiefly in repelling boarders. That of the enemy, however, was infinitely 
more so, as will be seen by the list of killed and wounded on both sides. ... 
The Reindeer was literally cut to pieces, in a line with her ports; her upper 
works, boats, and spare spars were one complete wreck. A breeze springing up 
next afternoon, her foremast went by the board. 

Having received all the prisoners on board, which, from the number of 
wounded, occupied much time, together with their baggage, the Reindeer was, 
on the evening of the 29th, set on fire, and in a few hours blew up. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your most obedeat servant, 

J. BLAKELEY 


The later career of the gallant young Blakeley was to be so short 
that a few words will tell it all. After repairing his ship in Lorient, he 
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sailed again to seek out his enemy on the high seas, and on the night 
of September Ist, about eighty miles south of the place where he had 
fought the Reindeer, he met, fought, and sank another English brig, 
the Avon, a vessel more heavily armed than the Reindeer and more of 
a match for his own ship. His casualties were only three, and the 
Avon’s were forty-two. This battle in the dark, says Henry Adams, 
“‘has been always deeply interesting to students of naval history, the 
more because the British Admiralty suppressed the official reports.” 
The reason why I have preferred to describe the action with the 
Reindeer is that I desired to put before the reader a yardarm fight in 
which the combatants came in actual contact with each other. 

With fame now securely attached to his name, Blakeley sailed on 
to the south, and the last ever heard of him was on October 9, 1814, 
when he was spoken by the Swedish brig Adonis about three hundred 
miles to the west of the Cape de Verde islands. He was then bound for 
home, where a wife and small daughter were awaiting him. But a gale 
must have sunk his little ship, and he and his brave men must have 
gone down in her. Instead of going home, he went to join his late 
enemy (but surely kindred spirit too), young Manners. 

Congress, when it heard of the capture of the Reindeer, passed an 
act directing the President to present to Commander Blakeley a gold 
medal and to his officers the same medal in silver. After the act was 
passed, the news of the second victory, over the Avon, was received. 
Fortunately the sculptor of the medal had left to the last the inscrip- 
tion which he was to grave upon it, and he was thus able to say in 
Latin that the medal commemorated two victories instead of one. 
At Annapolis to-day in the museum of the Naval Academy is to be 
seen this medal, in silver, with the following inscription upon it, 
“Eheu! Bis victor tua patria te luget plauditque,” which may be 
translated thus, “Alas! Your country twice victorious mourns you 
while it applauds you.” 
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ECONOMICAL BUILDINGS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 


By R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ’81 


b i- man who is about to build will outline his requirements and 
-ask his architect what the building will cost. Not infrequently 
he is told that a plan will be made and a builder asked to estimate 
the cost, but even this must not be taken as anything but an approxi- 
mate estimate. In this case as in every other it is really not a question 
of what it will cost, but of what it ought to cost. There is, in planning 
and construction, as in every other practical problem, a right way 
and a wrong way. 

The investor who is about to build an office building or a hotel will 
not be content with an approximate estimate, nor with any estimate 
except one which is right. His building must be erected at a cost 
which will show the proper return when it is occupied. The funda- 
mentals are easily ascertained facts. In an office building a certain 
definite proportion of the total area must be reserved for stairs, ele- 
vators, corridors, and walls. There will remain a definite area avail- 
able for use. The height of the stories, based on a knowledge of what 
will satisfy tenants, will determine the height and consequently the 
cubical contents of the building. The cost per cubic foot, of a definite 
type of building, of a definite type of construction, is fairly static. 
Under these conditions, and without any plans or builders’ estimate, 
a project can be studied, and it can be determined in advance whether 
or not it is a paying proposition. The business man who is building 
for a return has long ago solved the problem of determining the cost in 
advance and making his plans and letting his contracts on the basis 
of that definite budget. 

It is a totally different story with public work, and with private 
work for individuals. The public official, as a rule, neither knows nor 
cares what public work ought to cost. It is not a business proposition 
nor does any one expect it to be a paying proposition. The private 
owner, building a house, for example, has no means of telling whether 
his ten- or fifteen-room house is costing him too much, or too little. 
The latter, one thinks, does not often happen, but if he is purchasing a 
jerry-built house, built to sell, not to last, he may very well be in the 
latter class. That there are means of determining in advance what 
buildings ought to cost goes without saying. That they are so seldom 
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put into practice in public work is explained in too many ways to make 
it worth while to repeat them. The taxpayer is, however, vitally 
interested in this matter, for he has to pay the bills; and one of the 
biggest bills there is to-day is for buildings devoted to education. To 
determine the proper cost of these, desultory efforts have been made 
from time to time, but the people most vitally interested (that is, 
after the taxpayer), those in charge of education, have given little 
or no attention to the subject. 

Twenty-five years ago the newly established Schoolhouse Depart- 
ment of the City of Boston undertook to establish the right cost for 
the three classes of public school buildings then being built, lower ele- 
mentary, upper elementary, and high schools. Up to 1900, the general 
test of school building costs had been the cost per cubic foot. No one 
seemed to consider that a building that contained too many cubic feet 
for the number of pupils might show a low cost per cubic foot and yet 
show a high cost per pupil; and yet the cost per pupil was the only 
cost in which the taxpayer was interested. The costs of the two 
elementary schools were easily established, and so firmly and conclu- 
sively, that they were absolutely adhered to, and the cost per pupil so 
definitely fixed that, over a period of fifteen years, it hardly varied 
as much as did the cost of building. This lasted to 1914. To determine 
the cost of the high schools would have been equally simple if the 
City School Committee had been able to agree as to what a high school 
ought to contain. 

During these ten or fifteen years this school study had been ex- 
tended to other similar problems. The most important and most 
interesting of these was the school, and later the college, dormitory. 
It started with a study of dormitories in State normal schools, and 
the first step was to classify the various types of sleeping accommoda- 
tions. One started at the bottom with large and lofty dormitories 
where the pupils had cubicles, then rooms occupied by two pupils; 
then two pupils in two rooms, and then two, in three rooms. In all 
these cases wash-rooms in common for a group. The latter type, or 
variants of it, was that generally adopted for college dormitories, 
while one of the most economical, double bedrooms, was considered 
suitable for girls in the normal schools. 

The late Frank Miles Day, of Philadelphia, was the most careful 
student of these problems, and in his work for Princeton and Cornell, 
he applied the results of his study. Where a State normal school 
dormitory with double rooms had been built second-class or brick 
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exterior construction, for $800 per pupil, a self-contained building 
with common room, dining-room, and kitchen, ete., Mr. Day esti- 
mated that with two men in three rooms as the bedroom and study 
basis, the Holworthy type, the cost per pupil would be about double 
the above for first-class — i.e., fire-resisting — construction, $1600 to 
$1800. The Cornell dormitories cost $1514, $1607, $1672, and the 
Princeton, $2066, $2183. All these were straight dormitories, no 
dining-halls. A further study of school dormitories had proved that 
the large cube represented by a lofty dormitory with cubicles, if re- 
placed by two stories of small rooms, would, at a slight additional 
cost, give separate rooms for each boy and the total cost of such provi- 
sion, and in this case with common room, dining-room, kitchen, etc., 
would be from $1000 to $1200 per pupil, in second-class construc- 
tion. 

To sum up, the situation before the war was that self-contained 
houses for students would vary, according to the type of accommoda- 
tion for the pupils, from $800 to $2000 per pupil. Mr. Day’s work at 
Princeton and Cornell established these figures and undoubtedly 
might have controlled the work at Yale, where he acted in an ad- 
visory capacity, had he lived. 

Both Yale and Harvard had large dormitory projects in hand after 
1914 and apparently the authorities in neither place availed them- 
selves of the economic studies that had been made. At Yale probably 
they were indifferent to the cost, as there was no fixed limit of expendi- 
ture, but at Harvard an economical scheme was desired. As a rule the 
studies of economy, never made except by architects in the field of 
public work, have not interested the educational authorities; largely, 
one is inclined to believe, because it is not they but some one else who 
is paying the bills, and so many seem to have lost sight of Mr. Day’s 
studies and the conclusions at which he had arrived, and also of the 
continuation of these studies, by Mr. Klauder, his associate and suc- 
cessor. Princeton, which had had definite examples of economic plan- 
ning, disregarded it wholly when it came to the graduate school, and 
erected a group which cost over $5000 per pupil. Even these figures 
were completely thrown into the shade by Yale’s group of dormitories, 
which housed 600 and cost six millions, or $10,000 per pupil, and this, 
long before prices had risen to the peak. 

Before considering any figures as applicable to the present day, one 
must review the cost of building as it has progressed on its upward 
course since 1914. All the figures given hitherto were previous to 
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1916, and we may take Mr. Day’s Princeton and Cornell figures as 
the standard established in 1914 for a fireproof dormitory of stone and 
slate and in collegiate Gothic — rich in design and detail. Since then 
building costs have gone to the peak of 1920 (265), receded to 150 in 
1921-22, and risen again to 200 in 1923, where they are to-day. The 
figures of 1914 can then be multiplied by two to bring them into accord 
with the present market. Taking the higher of Mr. Day’s figures, 
$2000, and doubling it, we have $4000 per pupil as the cost of a dormi- 
tory group. Mr. Klauder succeeded to Mr. Day’s practice and con- 
tinued his work, and three houses at Princeton have been built for 
$3219, $3744, and $4163. One now under contract is about $3700. 
These were all the same construction and design, as the earlier ones, 
and the cost is less than double. 

Mr. Klauder has built simpler Georgian buildings at Brown for 
$1668; at Pennsylvania State, for $2026, $2289; at University of 
Delaware, for $1835. These figures go to prove that more economical 
planning has largely offset the higher costs and that progress has been 
made in the study of costs. The lower cost of these “Georgian” 
buildings is not due to any extent to the difference in cost of the two 
types of plan and exterior (Georgian and Gothic), but chiefly to the 
fact that the housing is more compact and a larger number of men is 
in a given area. 

In the Business School at Harvard only a small proportion of the 
rooms were of the Holworthy type, study and two bedrooms for two; 
some were as compact as study and two bedrooms for four. The cost 
of these dormitories, which includes accommodations for masters and 
the common rooms, was $2800 per man. 

College dormitories are of a more or less standard type. School 
dormitories have varied enormously. This is due to the fact that hous- 
ing has varied from putting a large group of boys in one building and 
in cubicles in dormitories, to putting them in smaller buildings with 
individual or double rooms, and the total hardly more than a large 
family for the resident married master. The Lower School at St. Paul’s 
was of the first type; built in 1887, it housed 100 boys in three dormi- 
tories, with a common wash-room of the simplest type, in the base- 
ment, a house for the married master, and dining-room, kitchen, and 
classrooms. It cost but $50,000, or $500 per pupil. Shortly after, the 
Upper Schooi was built, with boys in rooms, a married master, and 
dining-hall. In this case no classrooms were built. This cost $4000 
per pupil. The “School” was built recently. It consists of four dor- 
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mitories, with a married master in each, and houses 130 boys. The 
dining-rooms were not included. The four buildings cost $550,000, or 
$4200 per pupil. In this case the small size of the groups adds greatly 
to the cost. 

From all these figures, however, it is fairly evident that the cost of 
housing in college or school dormitories has been studied, can be deter- 
mined with considerable accuracy, and depends largely on the char- 
acter of the accommodation desired. Once it is determined what the 
accommodation is, the proper cost can be determined in advance. If 
the Holworthy type is adopted, the proper cost of this type can be 
determined. If a closer housing and a lower cost is desired, that too 
can be figured. If, as at the Harvard Business School, a considerable 
variety is to be included in the plan, the cost will be a mathematical 
average of the costs of the various types, in the proportion used. The 
point is, that costs can roughly be established, with fair accuracy, in 
advance. 

Up to now, one has been quoting figures for the building operation. 
To this cost of the completed building must be added architects, 
engineers, outside superintendence, and the expenses incidental to 
the conduct of the work. As a rule, architects and engineers are paid 
on a percentage basis. This is undesirable, particularly on work of 
great magnitude and high cost. Architects and engineers are pro- 
fessional men and should be paid on that basis, and not have a 
pecuniary interest in the cost of the building. Their whole time and 
attention financially should be to keep the cost down, and they 
should not be penalized for accomplishing this. To the layman this 
may not be self-evident. The facts are that the study of economy in 
plan, in the choice and use of material, in methods of construction, 
takes time and costs money. A busy architect can ill afford to spend 
time and money in studying such details, the result of which study is to 
increase his costs and to decrease his payment. If he is paid a fee for 
his work, and costs, he has every inducement to work for the most 
economical result. A thousand dollars spent in the draughting-room 
may easily save ten thousand on a two-hundred-thousand-dollar job. 
On undertakings of large cost, the architect will receive less on a fee 
and costs basis than he would on a commission basis. It is not only 
a fair method, but in such cases a profitable one for the owner. The 
Federal Reserve Bank employed architects and engineers on the basis 
of a fee and the costs, and in this case the total fees and costs, includ- 
ing clerks of the works and incidental expenses, was $210,000 on an 
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expenditure of $4,000,000. On work of this magnitude six per cent of 
the cost should cover everything. 

The next item is the furniture and equipment, the cost of which 
can be estimated in advance for the number of suites of rooms (if to 
be furnished). Finally, there is the cost of the land, which can be esti- 
mated fairly accurately as soon as the land has been determined upon. 
As outlined above, the cost of a dormitory group can be estimated in 
advance without any drawings, and, when the work is assigned to 
architects for execution, the architect can be given a fixed sum as the 
limit within which his building must be planned. 

There is one other matter of vital importance in getting bids from 
contractors. Plans and specifications must not only be complete, but 
they must be so drawn that there is no conflict between them, and no 
opportunity to misunderstand either. This is not only essential justice 
to the builders who are asked to bid, but is to the interest of the 
owner; as it will minimize the chance for extras, or for disputes, and 
there will be less opportunity to seamp work, which frequently hap- 
pens when a builder, figuring on incomplete drawings, has estimated 
too low. This is not impossible or even difficult. During the first ten 
years of the Schoolhouse Department, no building was ever let at a 
sum larger than the previously estimated cost, and practically no 
extras were incurred, so that the final cost when the books were closed 
agreed substantially with the estimated costs. 

Above all others should bodies engaged in education set an example 
of careful study of the economy of planning and of construction in 
their buildings, for the great mass of students must practise economy; 
and it is also desirable, if not essential, that the buildings should be 
well designed and beautiful within and without, for beauty exercises 
its influence on all, and this is especially true of the buildings where 
young men and women gain their training for life. That these two are 
not inconsistent has been proved over and over again. A good plan, 
executed with careful studies of the exterior and interior, built with 
carefully chosen and suitable material, is generally an economical as 
well as a beautiful solution. 

To the devoted body of teachers in our schools and colleges we owe 
it to assign no more to buildings than is essential for use and beauty; 
so that all possible funds shall be freed to use for higher salaries and 
less burdensome hours of work. On the teachers depends our future, 
and we cannot expect the best teaching to be done by men and women 
inadequately rewarded. The salaries should be one form of recognition 
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of the great value of their service, but that service will be adequately 
recognized only when our teachers are, as they should be, recognized 
as leaders in thought and work. 


PRACTICAL LOYALTY 
By A PHYSICIAN 


\ UCH has been said and written, of late, on the prevalence of 
iV divorce in modern life, and many suggestions have been made 
for the mitigation of the evil. Some advocate stricter laws, which will 
place greater obstacles in the way of divorce. Others contend that too 
much fuss is made about it, and the unsuccessful marriage should be 
more easily cancelled. The excuse for adding to this voluminous 
literature is the hope that, by examining the problem from the stand- 
point of biological law, some practical suggestions may be found for 
harmonizing individual happiness through individual conduct with 
social necessity. 

The romantic ideal is that for each person there is one predestined 
mate, and only one in all the world; that true love comes only when 
the right one is found, and that then it never dies. In general it may 
be said that the higher the spiritual plane on which people live, the 
nearer do their ideas of perfect love approximate this ideal. Yet ob- 
viously this doctrine puts a heavy burden on one’s reason, for how 
could Nature provide the machinery to insure acquaintance of the 
individual with his proper mate? Statistically the chance of meeting 
the right one would seem to be about one in a million; and to assume 
that only about one marriage in a million is the real thing would lead 
to an unjustifiably cynical view of the workings of Nature. The 
answer which the advocates of the romantic ideal would probably 
make to this objection is that human destiny does not depend on 
mere chance, but that there is a guidance in Providence on which we 
may rest our faith. This doctrine of destiny, as applied to the one 
intended mate, has an exalted and appealing quality which tends to 
make us throw aside logic and cling to the romantic ideal. It is well 
to consider carefully whether to do so makes for happiness and for 
social stability in the long run. If we could compare the number who 
enter matrimony holding this ideal with the number who, after ten or 
twenty years of married life, still hold the conviction that they found 
the one person in all the world meant for them and perfectly suited to 
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them, we might see in the figures a discrepancy that would suggest 
the need of a more durable working hypothesis. 

Let us consider an alternative doctrine in which we may be frankly 
logical, and see where it leads us. Let us first admit that absolute 
perfection is never attained in human life, and that our success in 
approaching it is always relative. Let us then assume that love is 
not an all-or-nothing affair, but that it approaches the ideal in pro- 
portion to the degree of congeniality. Practically the genesis of love 
depends on the adequate combination of two necessary factors — 
affinity and propinquity. Clearly both are needed. The best match 
in the world could never be consummated if the persons involved 
remained throughout their lives on opposite sides of the globe; and 
the greatest possible propinquity would not establish love between 
utterly uncongenial persons. Undoubtedly some happy marriages 
come about chiefly from propinquity, and others chiefly from affinity. 
Among people of wide acquaintance, affinity is obviously more apt to 
be the major factor than among those with but few friends. In the 
case of persons with extremely limited acquaintance, close propinquity 
is likely to produce an illusion of affinity where real affinity is but 
slight. The acceptance of this point of view does not imply that the 
selection of a mate is a deliberate act of the mind, instead of a spon- 
taneous prompting of the heart; far from it, any love worthy the 
name is a thing the mind cannot create and springs from a source 
deeper than thought. But intelligence may guide the individual 
away from unfortunate infatuations and toward wholesome acquaint- 
ances. 

Let us consider the rational attitude toward marriage in one accept- 
ing this general doctrine as against that of a predestined mate. The 
man with a proper sense of responsibility will look well into the future 
before allowing himself to surrender; but when the die is cast, he will 
feel that whoever might have been the one, his chosen mate has become 
the one in all the world to whom he is pledged for life. This doctrine 
may perhaps carry with it an idealism as noble as that of an intended 
mate who from the beginning of time was meant for him. And a con- 
sideration of its practical consequences may show that it not only 
squares better with the facts of human life, but may also be more 
useful for the community at large. Let us carry the logical point of 
view a step farther. Those entering matrimony with this doctrine will 
not expect an altogether unique fitness each to the other to exalt 
them, each in the other’s eyes, above the rest of the world throughout 
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their lives; they will expect their ecstasy, through the influence of 
time, to fade gradually into a certain measure of monotony, and, 
expecting it, they will find contentment instead of disappointment. 
With the passage of years love inevitably becomes less turbulent, but 
if the philosophy of life is sound, it also becomes deeper. The sight of 
a familiar hat and coat, heralding the presence of the prospective 
bridegroom, thrills the young heart. The same hat and coat, or their 
successors, when, in spite of a well-ripened backache, they must be 
hung in the coat closet, awaken a very different type of emotion. The 
psychology of this change is as common as marriage, and should be 
expected at the outset. 

This aspect of marriage was admirably discussed by Mayo in 
Harper’s Magazine for September, 1925. “‘Husband and wife should 
be for each other something in the nature of a general qualification of 
the background against which the events of life are played.” 

Again, “‘To the young and ardent I have no doubt that middle-aged 
matrimony seems unduly monotonous. To those who are middle-aged 
and happy it seems to hold a serenity and a complexity of interest that 
compare well with the passing fevers of youth.” 

Those who embark on matrimony with the expectation of this 
natural course of events establish a more stable union than those who 
expect their first ecstatic thrill to remain at fever heat, and then, 
when they find it subsiding, begin to wonder if they chose wrong 
after all. 

Let us consider in more detail the practical consequences of each of 
the two points of view. When marriage has attained the state which 
those demanding ecstasy consider drab, but which more stable indi- 
viduals deem quite normal, it is a common thing for one of the con- 
tracting parties to be thrown in one way or another into intimate 
contact with a new acquaintance, shining with youth, beauty, and 
perhaps a novel array of estimable and endearing qualities. The strong 
appeal which often comes in this way is fraught with danger, and it 
may beset the man of conscience and high ideals as well as his less 
admirable neighbor. Suppose a man finds himself forcibly drawn 
toward such an acquaintance, and the attraction proves to be mutual. 
In this dilemma what would be the natural consequences of the two 
theories? 

Let us first suppose the man to be imbued with the doctrine of the 
predestined mate. He married with the conviction that he found the 
right one. But now the comparison harasses him. Perfect sympathy 
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must be the basis of perfect love. And now he is finding a more cordial 
bond of sympathy with his new friend than with his wife. His faith 
in the destiny that guided his youth becomes shaken. Perhaps he 
should have waited. Isn’t the newly found affinity the deeper one 
after all? Youth and novelty fight on the side of his doubts and en- 
hance the fascination of the picture his fancy would build, a picture 
of perfect love at last, replacing the illusion that had clouded his 
vision. Thus he is torn between loyalty to his marriage vows and 
loyalty to his ideal of perfect love, transcending reason. 

Let us now suppose that the victim of this distracting lure holds 
the alternative philosophy — that which might be called biological or 
rational, and which the champion of the romantic ideal might deem 
more coldly cynical. He recognizes the psychology of human love; 
he expects the routine of home life to have its monotony, its drab 
times of boredom, and he will be prepared for all that. When he sees 
in his new friend traits in which she excels his wife, he will take the 
logical view that of course no one woman could excel all other women 
in every possible respect, and that even if such a person existed it 
would be expecting too much to suppose that he should have found 
her. “But,” some will say, “how will all this cold logic help him to 
cope with the fascination which is haunting him?” Cold logic won’t 
help him, but if he has the vital point in this philosophy thoroughly 
ingrained in him, he will feel that, whomever he might have married, 
had things been otherwise, the wife to whom he pledged himself be- 
came the one woman in all the world to whom his loyalty was there- 
after committed. He will not expect her to appear as a goddess in his 
eyes throughout her days; but he has taken her, “for better, for 
worse,” and is prepared to stand by his contract. He is prepared to 
meet other women whose characters may inspire more admiration 
than he finds possible for his wife, and yet to keep his balance; he is 
prepared to parry fresh charm and beauty, holding fast to his sworn 
allegiance. He will recognize the significance and the potency of the 
attracting force which makes youth and beauty so alluring, for he 
knows the biological importance of it in the scheme of things. But 
he also sees the biological need of a force to stabilize marriage, a force 
which shall counteract the tendency to build illusions of deep-seated 
affinity out of ephemeral fascination, and shall prevent the wholesale 
breaking-up of homes. This force he will find in a steadfast loyalty 
which cannot be shaken by invidious comparisons or doubts. Both of 
these forces, the attracting and the stabilizing, are expressions of 
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biological laws, far more powerful and far more sacred than the clumsy 
makeshifts contrived by ignorant legislators. He who would adjust 
his life to this world should understand and reckon with them. These 
philosophical considerations will not suffice to stem the tide of passion 
at its height, but if well built into the moral structure of the man 
they act as a preventive inoculation against the “affinity” germ and 
afford a real protective power. 

The poet may claim exemption from a rule that would suit mankind 
as a whole; perhaps he simply cannot submit to it, whether he will or 
no. Yet it was Goethe who wrote, “Entbehren sollst du” — in plain 
English, ““You must get along without.” The greatest poet in the 
world will but add to his greatness by ploughing a bit of pain and 
self-denial into the fertile soil of his productive genius. The “‘soul- 
mate” doctrine, for any one of mature mind, is an unstable creed, and 
usually disingenuous. 

There are, I grant, matrimonial failures so hopeless that divorce 
is the only solution. I am not dealing with these, but with the general 
run of marriages. Where a fair degree of congeniality exists, there is 
always the material to build happiness, if the philosophy of life be 
sound. Mr. E. S. Martin has well said, “‘The basis of true marriage is 
character.” 

When the lure of a new and haunting friendship threatens the peace 
of mind with emotional stress and conflict, there is a powerful anti- 
dote, to be had for the seeking, in the vast store of memories, some 
close at hand, some buried deep in the subconscious, but none irre- 
vocably lost. Their stabilizing power is great. If a man begins to toy 
with the thought of a newer, fresher affinity than the old one, the 
thought has an insidious fascination; the more he toys with it, the 
more it fascinates. Many a man has doubtless wrecked the happiness 
of two human lives, if not three, by allowing this fascination to grow 
on him when it could have been checked. When the conflict has begun, 
it is not enough to think of biological laws. The mind may be so 
guided, but the heart must be helped by a stronger force. And where 
there has been a happy married life, the force is within reach, though 
obscured by the present. Nothing of the past is really lost. If a man 
will but bring back to the arena of his consciousness the memories 
that lie buried beneath the leaf-mold of the present, he will find in- 
numerable deep-rooted ties that have bound him through the years — 
joys, trials, responsibilities that he and his wife have shared, especially 
that greatest of all human responsibilities — their children. If he can 
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only conjure up a tangible reminder of ail that these things have 
meant to him in the past — perhaps a glimpse of a snapshot taken 
of the children in the forgotten days of their early infancy, still 
“trailing their clouds of glory” — anything that will enable him to 
live over again the scenes that were dearest to him, it may bring back 
a flood of precious memories; the clouds of doubt will roll away and 
reveal in true perspective the real values in his life. The depth of his 
love will come back to him, and he will know in his heart that it lies 
there all the time — that it can and must bind him forever to his own. 


AN ADAMS! 
By HENRY S. WARDNER, ’88 


Here’s to the Sage of Quincy, boys, 
Legal head of all our joys, 
Here’s to the Sage of Quincy, boys, 
Who guards us while we’re drinking. 
For while we quaff the boozy wine, 
And sense and tipsy mirth combine, 
With temperate head he sits sublime, 
And for our good he’s thinking. 


HUS, in a Vermont village, on July 4, 1799, they paid their 
respects to President John Adams. Royall Tyler (H.U. 1776), 
afterwards Chief Justice of the State, wrote the words. The revelers 
sang them to the tune, “Here’s to Our Noble Selves, Boys.” Even 
then people thought of an Adams as lonely and as above the frivolities 
and dissipations of the careless crowd. The lives of John and the 
first John Quincy established the tradition. The first Charles Francis 
carried it on intact. But in the fourth generation, in contrast to the 
Adams loneliness and superiority stoutly maintained by the second 
Charles Francis and Henry and Brooks, came a second John Quincy 
with “a very charming, ingratiating presence and manner.” He was 
“sympathetic” or “popular,” lived in close touch with the people of 
Quincy, and showed “‘a really remarkable faculty of accomplishing 
results” in town matters. So wrote the second Charles Francis of his 
brother, the second John Quincy. 
A similar thing has happened in apple culture. The Gravenstein, 


1 Acknowledgment for permission to reprint this article is made to The Christian 
Science Monitor, 
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one of our choicest sorts, some years ago produced a rosy sport. The 
sport had the shape, texture, flavor, and habits of the parent stock; 
but it was distinctly of a more cheery presence than its family had 
theretofore shown. And it bred on. The Red Gravenstein is now 
regarded as a new variety. The second John Quincy originated a new 
variety of Adams which has really nothing whatever to do with 
Adam’s apple or the Gravenstein. 

When the second John Quincy’s son, the third Charles Francis, 
came to Harvard College as a freshman in 1884, he found his seat in 
the great commons dining-room in Memorial Hall almost directly 
under the portraits of his ancestors, President John and President 
John Quincy. The boy of eighteen, five feet eight in his stockings, one 
hundred and forty-five pounds by the scales, looked so much the 
image of these two patriots and they looked so much like him that his 
contemporaries smiled and marveled at the resemblance. This Adams 
boy was of the old stock in outward appearance, but from his father 
he had inherited a cheerfulness and a companionability that were not 
marked traits of the two old Presidents. He had none of their crotchets 
or dolors or tempers. There was no worminess in this young Adams 
apple. Schooled at “Hoppy’s,” he had, from the day that College 
opened, a comparatively wide acquaintance among his two hundred 
and seventy-odd classmates. They were a fairly representative cross- 
section of young American manhood, and they decided on the first 
day of October in the first College term to make Charles their Class 
President. That was forty-four years ago. It was a good guess that 
his classmates then made. Annually, for the rest of the College course 
they gladly paid him the same honor. They made him their Class 
President for life. This was unprecedented in Harvard history. But 
still further honors were done him by the Class whose love and respect 
he firmly held. They chose him First Marshal when they graduated 
in 1888. When they were twenty-five years out of College and were 
asked to designate one of their number as Chief Marshal to lead the 
alumni procession on Harvard’s Commencement Day in 1913, they 
named Charles Adams. In spite of being an Adams, he was popular. 
Better yet, his friends know him as kind, considerate, generous, and 
faithful. A strange thing about him was that not even as a sophomore 
did he seek to qualify as a blade. 

One hundred years after Royall Tyler, another equally brilliant 
Harvard songster gave another toast to an Adams. It was at the 
decennial dinner of the Class of 1888, at the Parker House, Boston, 
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June 28, 1898. These are some of Lloyd McKim Garrison’s lines on 
that occasion: 


Now, Adams is first. Nay, he was and he will be! 

He’s our chiefest success. He’s our Dewey, our Trilby. 
The public can’t get half enough of a sight of him. 

We liked him right well, but they’re such a delight of him 
That, yielding to popular prayer and petition, 

He’s just now concluding his nineteenth edition. 

Twice Mayor of Quincy, and Treasurer, next, 

Of our dear Harvard College — right hand of the Prex. 
But see the republican ways that the man’s with him! 

You may any one step right up now and shake hands with him. 
(He asked me to say so, and also to state 

That he means to establish our old ’Eighty-Eight 

In authority out at U. 5, as it used to 

Rule nines and elevens and captains and crews, too.) 

Have I said it all, Charlie? He says that he thinks so, 

So I'll steal from Tim Rand (who directs how the drinks go 
To our jurists and doctors our babies and madams) 

One toast and then leave him. “To President Adams.” 


Chaffing words, “in jesting guise,” they reveal something of the 
Adams superiority in Charles Francis third, but none of the Adams 
loneliness. He is hail fellow with his mates and neighbors. 

As an undergraduate, Charles Adams belonged to as many of the 
College clubs and societies as one student could. He became skilled 
as an oarsman. He captained and stroked to victory the Eighty-Eight 
Class Crew. His presence in the boat always gave heart to the other 
seven oarsmen. He took rank as a good scholar, won honorable men- 
tion in history, and was assigned a “‘disquisition” at graduation. His 
summer vacations he spent chiefly in yachting. On his own sloops he 
developed into the master of sailing who in later years successfully 
defended the America Cup against British challenge in the Inter- 
national Yacht Races. 

Like many of the young Harvard gentlemen of his day, he caught 
the Democratic or Mugwump fever that was epidemic in Massachu- 
setts from 1884 to 1888. Grover Cleveland, “Piggy” Everett, Billy 
Russell, and Sherman Hoar enticed scores of Harvard youths to 
abjure for a time the G.O.P. So, at the end of his senior year, young 
Charles Francis solemnly recorded his preference for the Democratic 
Party. In the passage of forty years he has earned forgiveness for this 
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error, if it was one, and we may smile at it now as we do at his solemn 
senior-year assertions that he had never painted, drawn, sketched, 
sung, or danced, and that he inclined to the imperceptible ‘“non- 
sectarian” Harvard religion. 

True to an Adams tradition, Charles spent a year in European 
travel. Then he studied law and became a Boston lawyer. Quincy 
elected him a common councilman and twice as mayor. In 1898, the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College appointed him the Treas- 
urer of Harvard. For thirty years he has been the custodian and chief 
financial manager of the endowment of America’s oldest university. 
At present that endowment is near one hundred millions. His duties 
as an investor have required him to have a seat on the boards of 
several great companies. His sagacity as a business adviser and ad- 
ministrator has been marked. His popularity has broadened. The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts gave him more votes for delegate to 
the state constitutional convention than were given to any other 
candidate. So a President of the United States has called Charles 
Adams to a cabinet portfolio. It tickles Boston that such an honor 
comes to a man regarded by many of her people as their first citizen. 
Some Bostonians, sensible of the compliment, wonder how they are to 
fill the great hole which his transplanting to Washington leaves at the 
Hub. It is almost needless to say that neither he nor any member of 
his family shed tears at the prospect of a sojourn at the national capital 
as did the wife of the first Charles Francis when she faced the thought 
of leaving Boston to accompany her husband on his mission to the 
Court of Saint James’s. 

In spite of all the honors that have come to the third Charles 
Francis in the field of business, in public service, in society, in sport, 
or in the intimacies of his College Class, his friends detect no trace 
of cooling in the friendships of his youth. On the contrary, they have 
observed in him a constant mellowing and increasing warmth of ex- 
pression. There must be something of the poetry of the first John 
Quincy in the Charles Francis of to-day who can write thus of a 
deceased friend: “He understood nature; the ways of the winds, the 
birds and the fishes, and loved them all. He understood the ways of 
men, of women, and of children. He loved them and they loved him 
in return.” Not even the inscription composed by President John 
Quincy Adams for the stone at the grave of his friend, poor “super- 
ficial but showy” Joe Dennie (H.U. 1790), in Saint Peter’s Church- 
yard in Philadelphia breathes more of tenderness and love. 
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From an indifferent after-dinner speaker Charles Adams has be- 
come a proficient one in the company of friends. “The Old Man Elo- 
quent” sometimes flashes in him on such occasions. But sincerity 
rather than rhetoric is his material. The fact is that affectation is so 
foreign to his nature that he has been known frankly to drowse at the 
alumni exercises on a hot Commencement afternoon instead of affect- 
ing that alert interest which everybody is supposed to manifest in all 
Commencement speeches, however dull. He is a man of modesty. 
He does not advertise. He is possessed of a sense of humor. Often 
his friends can see in the third Charles Francis what so sharp a critic 
as President Van Buren remembered of the first John Quincy: “I 
invited Mr. Adams to small round-table dinners and always derived 
unqualified delight from his society and valuable information from 
his conversation.” 

Let the third Charles speak for himself through one of his recent 
letters: “‘The past eight years have rushed by in the steady, absorbing, 
and endless routine of an active business life. When, ten years hence, 
there will be need of reporting a life’s work there will be little startling 
to say; yet these have been good years, devoted to an interesting game 
not played wholly without the comfort of service to others. The pleas- 
ures of leisure have not been lacking, and probably have not much 
differed from those the rest of you have enjoyed, unless perhaps the 
sea has at times given something akin to adventure to an otherwise 
quiet life.” 

So the sea, the navy, the sea-power of the United States, may 
promise him still more. His preparation, through having administered 
a great business and through having learned the art of getting on 
with people and making them his friends, will help him in the Federal 
Cabinet. His knowledge of the sea will help him to understand the 
tasks of those “who go down to the sea in ships and occupy their 
business in great waters.” He is fit for the post. To adapt to the case 
the remark of an old Vermonter, “Charles will do fairly well.” 
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A PROJECTED HARVARD MAGAZINE, 1814 
By ALBERT MATTHEWS, ’82 


LITTLE over two centuries ago, there was circulated in manu- 
& script what seems to have been the earliest student periodical in 
this country. This was The Telltale, of which thirteen weekly or semi- 
weekly numbers appeared from September 9 to November 1, 1721.1 
Nearly ninety years went by before the students succeeded in 
getting a periodical printed. It was on July 14, 1810, that the first 
number of The Harvard Lyceum was published. In the ‘Address of 
the Editors” — unsigned, but apparently written by Edward Everett 
— we read: 


The Lyceum, as its prospectus has already intimated, is to be conducted 
by a few students of the senior class of Harvard college; and is to receive all 
the time and all the exertion, which the paramount claims of other requisitions 
will permit. That every number will be as good as they might make it, they 
do not say; but they will not lightly trifle with that confidence which may be 
reposed in them, nor fool away that reputation which they consider at stake. 


The eighteenth and last semi-weekly number is dated March 9, 
1811. “The Concluding Address of the Editors” — again apparently 
written by Edward Everett — fills over three pages and contains 
these passages: 


The deficiency of our subscription list has made it convenient to our pub- 
lisher, that the present number be the last of the Harvarp Lyceum. If it is 
to be considered as a rule, without exceptions, that patronage and merit 
are directly proportional, we must rest content in the conclusion, that we 
have received all the encouragement, that we have deserved, and that our 
paper is not worthy of continuance. After the laborious exertions of nine 
months, such a conclusion is a mortifying recompense, for the devotion of 
time, and the pains of composition... . 

This is the first paper that ever was attempted by the students of Harvard. 
If it is not the last, it shall not be for want of admonition. The legacy, which 
we leave to our collegiate posterity, is our advice that they enjoy all those 
exquisite pleasures, which literary seclusion affords, but that they do not 
strive to communicate them to others. And we would tell them that the 
world without cares for nothing but politicks, and commerce, and news: 
that it is a money-making, quarrelsome world of Vandals: that it cannot 
understand their Latin nor their Greek, and that it thinks their English not 





1In 1909, Mr. William C. Lane printed extracts from the only known copy of the 
manuscript, which is in the hand of Ebenezer Turell, of the Class of 1721. See Pub- 
ications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, X11, 220-27. 
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worth reading: that it scorns their literature, and if it have any regard for 
their science, it is because it teaches to steer ships and to print newspapers.” 


The second Harvard magazine actually to get printed was The ] 
Harvard Register, of which the first monthly number is dated March, 
1827. The introduction concludes as follows: 


We are aware that those who in times past were engaged in a similar work, 
counse'led all posterity to avoid everything of the kind. We are aware, too, 
of the danger of attempting to follow in the high paths where genius has 
gone before. That we have not adopted their advice must not be imputed 
to a self-complacent idea that we are capable of rivalling our distinguished 
predecessors. We pretend to no such thing. We shall do as well as we can, and 
we hope to obtain, if our efforts deserve, the approbation of our readers. 


The twelfth and last number is dated February, 1828. The ‘“Con- 
cluding Address” — apparently from the pen of George S. Hillard — 
closed with these words: 


We now bid farewell to our friends, our enemies, and the public in general, 
wishing to each and all, all manner of prosperity and happiness. We return 
our cordial thanks to our friends for their kindness and good-nature and 
regret that our exertions have not been more gratifying to them and more 
creditable to us. To those who have opposed us we feel no ill will and would 
congratulate them, inasmuch as the offensive object will no longer meet their 
eyes. To the public at large we have only to say, that though wholly free from 
any feelings of personal mortification, we lament in common with all scholars, ) 
that spirit of literary indifference which has given a deathblow to far more 
ambitious projects than The Harvard Register. 


It has not hitherto been pointed out, so far as the writer is aware, 
that between 1811 and 1827 some courageous students, ignoring the 
bitter farewell of the editors of The Harvard Lyceum, determined to 
revive that very periodical. The prospectus of the projected maga- 
zine, which is our only source of knowledge in regard to it, is as follows: 


PROSPECTUS 
OF A 
LITERARY JOURNAL 
TO BE PUBLISHED BY 
STUDENTS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The value of a literary publication is not in every case exactly measured 
by the absolute degree of intellectual expansion and maturity which it dis- 
plays. A work devoted to taste may answer a good purpose, though not 
adding much to the stock of knowledge; and a periodical pamphlet may sue 
for public favor, without presuming to instruct. Several members of the 
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Class to commence seniors with the next College year have united for the 
purpose of publishing The Harvard Lyceum, new series, to be issued like the 
former, at the end of every second week. 

We do not propose merely to try an experiment upon the interest any may 
take in the peculiarity of our undertaking, nor to advance extraordinary 
claims. We imagine, however, we may have a decent humility, without relin- 
quishing all hope of doing service, by what we may essay, to letters and 
morals. Indeed, much attention to us or to our labours we cannot demand or 
expect to obtain; but we have thought it possible we may have sufficient 
patronage to justify our publication, even if our patrons shall be obliged to 
look for the reward of their liberality, quite as much to our ultimate improve- 
ment, as to their own present gratification. 

The Lyceum will embrace general subjects of literature and science, which 
may give scope to serious discussion or interesting embellishment. Although 
not undisciplined in classical studies, we are apprehensive of failing in that 
correctness requisite to make our productions in this department even toler- 
able. Yet we shall sometimes venture upon Greek and Latin poetry. Criti- 
cisms of ancient and modern works will generally occupy a number of our 
pages. In vernacular poetry, “the want of excellence being the want of 
everything,” we shall be sparing of English verse. The latter part of The 
Lyceum will contain miscellany. 


CONDITIONS 


The Harvard Lyceum shall be printed on fine paper, in the pamphlet form, 
and sewed; and shall contain 24 8vo pages. It shall be published every 
Saturday morning, at the Bookstores of Mr. Hmu1arp, Cambridge, and 
Messrs. Cummines & Hiti1arp, Boston, where subscription papers may be 
obtained. 

The price to subscribers shall be three dollars; one dollar in advance on 
receiving the first number —the remainder after the publication of ten 
numbers. For this sum the Editors promise that twenty numbers shall be 
published. Whoever becomes responsible for seven copies, shall have an 
eighth gratis. 

If sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained, the first number of 
The Lyceum will be published on the first Saturday in July. 

Cambridge, April 25th, 1814. 6w 


This prospectus was printed in the Columbian Centinel of April 30 
and May 28, 1814. What were the causes that led to the dropping of 
the scheme is not known. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


WO members of the class of 189-, Smith and Jones, were dis- 
cussing the House Plan, while a third classmate, Robinson, 
listened. 

The House “Tt won’t work,” said Smith. ‘“What’s more, it 
Plan oughtn’t to work. It denies to the undergraduate what 
should be an inalienable right — to room where he pleases, eat where 
he pleases, live as he pleases, so long as he lives decently. The scheme 
hasn’t the virtue of consistency; during the freshman year the stu- 
dents are to be housed and herded in one way; after the freshman year 
they are to be housed and herded in another. They are settled in 
agreeable quarters and given an opportunity to make agreeable 
friends, only to be unsettied and separated, redistributed and re- 
settled after a year. The class affiliation which is emphasized for a 
year is to be superseded by a house affiliation, which is to be em- 
phasized for the next three years. The authorities at Harvard have 
come to think of education in terms of housing and herding. Liberty 
of movement, freedom of action, and the right to be individual in 
one’s methods of life and work are essential to development and should 
be conceded in college education. Housing and herding are inimical 
to education. The colleges already suffer from the curse of too much 
sociability. It is unnecessary for Harvard to try to promote gregari- 
ousness among the undergraduates. Study, if it is to be fruitful, re- 
quires solitude. Instead of adopting housing and herding methods to 
protect the student against the miseries of loneliness, the college 
should let him be free to lead a lonely and studious life if he wishes to 
do so. The undergraduate wants liberty, he doesn’t want social 
guidance, and he is properly indignant at the idea of being hovered 
over and housed and herded. It’s stupid to minimize the significance 
of the opposition to the plan that the students have displayed. It’s 
stupid not to see that the effort to impose it is contrary both to modern 
tendencies and to the Harvard tradition. It’s stupid not to see that 
the House Plan if it is put into operation will be an attempt by main 
force to transform Harvard College into a group of comfortable little 
boarding schools.” 

“Smith,” said Jones, “you have a wonderful ability to get wrought 
up and to utter a lot of eloquent bunk. This dastardly threat against 
the liberty of the undergraduate that gives you such distress — 
now what really does it amount to? The undergraduate has to room 
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somewhere, he has to eat somewhere, and he has to associate with 
other undergraduates. The House Plan merely provides that he shall 
have such an opportunity as undergraduates have never had before to 
live in comfortable rooms, eat good food in civilized surroundings, and 
associate with a variety of people instead of with a very restricted 
group. The students who have been bawling and bellowing about the 
curtailment of their fundamental liberties are asinine; I don’t believe 
they represent more than a fraction of student sentiment; I’m not 
willing to believe that undergraduates in general are so absurd. 
Nearly all the alumni who have boys that they expect to send to 
Harvard are delighted that their sons are to have the benefit of the 
improved living conditions that the House Plan offers. From your 
assertion that it will unduly promote the spirit of sociability, of which 
you say there’s too much already, I entirely dissent. It will tend to 
substitute rational, civilizing social intercourse for half-baked, back- 
slapping, bucolic good-fellowship. It will introduce an element of 
dignity into the social life of the students that is now almost entirely 
lacking. It will carry out the sound belief of the ancients that contact 
with manners is education. Proper housing and herding are essential 
in modern education — no need for you to get rhetorical in denouncing 
them. Take the Harvard Medical School; is there any complaint from 
the students there who are now housed and herded in a comfortable 
dormitory instead of having, as in the old days, the freedom of the 
city? Do those grown men — not undergraduates, mind you — 
lament bitterly that they have been deprived of their inalienable 
rights because they are housed in pleasant quarters and herded in an 
attractive dining hall? When you talk about its being the duty of the 
college to foster solitary habits on the part of its students, you’re not 
talking, if I may be allowed to say so, with your usual good sense. 
Even if it were desirable for the College to do what you suggest, which 
I think it isn’t, how is it to go about it without putting every student 
on probation? And why should the adoption of the House Plan 
create any difficulties for the fellow who wants to shut himself up in 
his room and devote himself to study? His four walls are his own, 
whatever building he’s in. All the criticism of the House Plan that I 
have heard has been captious in the extreme. It will be the most civ- 
ilizing influence ever introduced into an American college.” 
Robinson seemed not disposed to take part in the discussion. 
“Let’s hear from you, Robinson,” said Jones. “What do you think 
of the House Plan?” 
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**T think,” said Robinson, “that however it works out, whether it 
succeeds or fails, Mr. Harkness is in a strong position. He stands to 
win either way.” 

“How do you figure that?” asked Smith. 

“Well,” said Robinson, “‘can you imagine any greater satisfaction 
than will be his if ten or fifteen years hence the House Plan has proved 
so successful at Harvard that other colleges are beginning to adopt it; 
if it has raised the standard of scholarship, increased the student’s 
capacity for usefulness and enjoyment, intensified his loyalty and 
affection, and made him a more cultivated and understanding person 
than his predecessor ever was? Surely it will give Mr. Harkness the 
utmost gratification to observe that such consequences have resulted 
from his faith and generosity.” 

Robinson paused; in fact, he seemed to have finished. 

“But if the House Plan fails,” Smith said impatiently, “what 
compensation will Mr. Harkness have then?” 

“Ah, then!” said Robinson, emptying his pipe and putting it in his 
pocket. “‘Then we may imagine that some day he will pace with 
proud step and swelling heart through the splendid halls of the con- 
geries of glorified boarding schools into which, in fulfilment of Smith’s 
fears, Harvard College will have been converted, and observing the 
lovely nullity that his benefactions have wrought, the agreeable in- 
stitution for retarding the mental development of its inmates of which 
his fortune has been the architect, exclaim with pious contentment, 
“This I have done — ‘for God, for country, and for Yale’!”’ 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE SPRING TERM 
By KENNETH B. MURDOCK, ’16 


In this article in the issue of the GrapuaTEs’ MaGazineE for September last 
something was said of the gift of eighty-eight Shakespeare quartos to the 
Booksfrom College Library from the family of William A. White, ’63. At 
the White that time Mr. White’s executors agreed to allow the Library 
ne to buy, at prices less than the assessed value, any other books 
from his great collection of Elizabethan literature. Six months were given 
in which to take advantage of this offer. Since most of the volumes which 
the Library needed were of the utmost rarity, the sum needed to buy all of 
them was very large, and one which it proved not possible to raise within the 
time agreed upon. By calling upon all its funds which could be used for the 
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purpose, the Library, aided by the subscriptions of many of its friends and 
especially by those of members of the White family, was able to secure a con- 
siderable part of the amount needed. With this had been bought by March 
nearly three hundred books. February 1 was the date set for the expiration of 
the opportunity offered the Library, but the executors generously consented 
to extend the time and to allow the Library to purchase after February 1 any 
books from Mr. White’s collection which were still unsold. It is to be re- 
gretted, of course, that the University could not acquire all of the White col- 
lection which did not duplicate what it already had, but its funds were not 
sufficient for a purchase on so large a scale, and no donor appeared to com- 
plete the very substantial sum required. None the less, the amount raised 
was large, and the books which have been bought represent an exceptionally 
important acquisition. 

Their number, in comparison with the latest announced total of books in 
the College Library and the special libraries — 2,784,300 — is perhaps not 
impressive, but their value can hardly be exaggerated. Their purchase at 
once gives the Library a place among the few possessors of great Elizabethan 
collections; certain authors hitherto sparsely represented by original editions 
on the shelves of Widener, now occupy space more in proportion to their sig- 
nificance; and collections already rich have been made richer. In the case of 
Milton, for example, there are 118 known editions of his works printed before 
1700. Formerly the Library had 104 of these, and was celebrated for the size 
of its holding. Mr. White had 46 Milton items, two of which Harvard had 
not, and both of which it now owns. As a result the Milton collection at 
Harvard, already one of the finest in the world, is now still richer. Instances 
might be multiplied, but the net outcome of the buying of the White books is 
that the University is more securely entrenched than ever as one of the four or 
five places where the literary wealth of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies in England can adequately be studied. Weaknesses have been re- 
paired; strength has been made stronger; and, since it is upon the Library 
that the University must often depend heavily in its effort to attract and 
retain the men it wants as scholars and students, the placing on its shelves of 
many of the books which Mr. White lovingly and wisely collected, is a matter 
of meaning not merely for the Library but for the University as a whole. 

The most recent of the many plans for developing the physical side of the 
University involves the tearing down of the present power plant of the 
Boston Elevated Railway, at the corner of Boylston Street and Passing of 
Memorial Drive, opposite the Weld Boat House. For years the power 
steam from this plant has heated many of the University build- _— 
ings, and the power house, islanded among the Freshman Dormitories, has 
been forgiven its lack of harmony with its academic neighbors because of its 
practical usefulness. On May 1, 1930, however, the Boston Elevated will 
transfer it to Harvard University, and the present plan is to tear it down, 
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using the land for University buildings. This will mean, of course, that some 
other source of heating must be found, but across the river there seems to 
be plenty of space for the building of a new steam plant. It will be a vast 
improvement to have the present power house replaced by some structure 
more appropriate to the importance of the site in relation to the University’s 
development along the river. It seems reasonable also to suppose that the 
new heating plant, wherever it is placed, can be so designed as to be a less 
obtrusive feature of the landscape than the existing building. 

Presumably the Boylston Street-Memorial Drive corner will be occupied 
by one of the new “houses” to be built from Mr. Harkness’s munificent gift. 
Discussion hat gift, despite its munificence, seems to have disproved the 
of the House adage about gift-horses, at least so far as Harvard undergradu- 
oe ates are concerned. No event in recent University history has 
aroused more vociferous and more bad-tempered comment from some stu- 
dents than the announcement of the accepting of the Harkness millions and of 
the University’s intention to put into effect the “house plan.” The Lampoon 
erred once more in vitiating honest criticism by presenting it rather violently 
than rationally, and its too great heat made most of its implied arguments un- 
convincing. This is not the place to discuss the “house plan” or to sum up the 
arguments pro and con, but it is probably safe to believe that the alumni in 
general favor the proposed experiment; that the section of the college whose 
views are expressed by the Lampoon, Crimson, and Advocate is, to put it 
mildly, very dubious about the success of the venture; and that a large part of 
the undergraduates preserve a calm, perhaps indifferent, attitude, in spite of 
the wails of the journalists in their midst. Nothing is harder to assess than 
undergraduate opinion, but some observers who have had a chance to talk to 
many students of varying college interests and affiliations maintain that per- 
haps five or six out of every ten care little either way or prefer to reserve judg- 
ment till more is known of the scheme, while the rest seem about evenly di- 
vided between ardent opposition to the project and belief in it as a hopeful 
experiment. 

Inevitably a great many wild statements and wilder prophecies have been 
aired by overheated defenders of the old order against the new, and it may be 
that the University is to some extent responsible for this, since very little 
definite information has been given out officially and in the minds of most 
persons the exact details of the plan and its workings have been thoroughly 
vague. On the other hand, it is quite clear that many matters of theory and 
practice have not yet been decided upon and cannot be, except through prac- 
tical experience. Definite official statements at this time would therefore be 
in“many cases premature and likely to do more harm than good. Professors 
Coolidge and Greenough, chosen as heads of the first two “houses,” with 
President Lowell, have done yeoman service by meeting alumni and under- 
graduates and discussing with them all sides of the plan. This has been val- 
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uable as a way of informing those most interested and also as a means of get- 
ting consideration in administrative circles for the suggestions and criticisms 
offered by past and present members of the University. It certainly seems 
wiser in an affair so fundamentally important to make haste slowly, and to 
delay decisions on many points till through discussion the various conflicting 
opinions have been tested and weighed. 

One of the commonest criticisms of the University’s accepting the Hark- 
ness gift and adopting the “house plan” has been that these momentous steps 
were taken too quickly, with too little time for thought. This ground of 
objection, at least, seems insecure. In an interesting article in the Yale News, 
reprinted in the Alumni Bulletin for January 24, Assistant Dean Lawrence 
Coolidge calls attention to the fact that as early as March, 1877, Professor 
Alfred Worcester contributed to the Advocate an article on dividing the Uni- 
versity into units. Mr. Coolidge goes on to show that Frank Bolles, LL.B. ’82, 
discussed the same scheme more in detail in 1894. Charles Francis Adams, the 
elder, took up the question in a public address in 1906, and it appeared again 
that year in President Eliot’s annual report. During President Lowell’s ad- 
ministration he has revived the question more than once; in 1926 the Student 
Council through a committee urged a division of the College into smaller 
groups; and since then there has been in many quarters sporadic but lively 
discussion of the proposal. 

In other words Harvard men have had the “house plan” in some form or 
other before them for discussion since 1877. Certainly many members of the 
Governing Boards and of the Faculty, which on November 20 accepted unani- 
mously a motion “that the Faculty welcomes the idea of dividing the under- 
graduate body into social units of appropriate size, and rejoices that means 
have been found to carry out this plan,” must have voted on the question not 
as one involving a new and startling proposal but as one which had been dis- 
cussed to some extent for a generation and therefore one that they had had 
abundant opportunity to consider. 

Apparently the “house plan” is not for the present at least to affect Fresh- 
men. Their problems have always been rather special. They too, however, 
are concerned in some recent changes in the scheme of things. Freshman 
For years a special possession of theirs was English A, Freshman English 
English, a course which all of them, save for a very few who passed a special 
anticipatory examination, were required to take. If they failed it they must 
take it again; if they passed but did not obtain a grade of C they must sup- 
plement it by English D, a half-course in English composition. Not until they 
had passed English A with a C, or English A with a D together with English D, 
could they receive a degree. For men who had not passed English A the only 
other course in English regularly open was English 28, a chronological survey 
of English literary history designed for Freshmen. Several years ago Pro- 
fessor Bliss Perry took charge of English A, and in addition to modifying the 
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course in many important respects, put in a system by which any man who 
passed his entrance examination in English with a grade of 70 per cent or 
higher (subsequently amended to 75 per cent or higher) was exempted from 
English A. To such a man not only English 28 but, in theory at least, most 
other undergraduate courses in English were open. Actually, however, most 
of the English courses were so crowded, or the amount of training required for 
them was so large, that many Freshmen exempted from English A could get 
admission to no other course in English except English 28. The situation was 
particularly difficult for men who were not required to take English A but 
wanted more instruction in composition during their first year at Harvard. 
They could not take English A except as a voluntary course without credit, 
since they had been judged fit to be exempted from it; English D, a course 
prescribed for men who had failed to do well in English A, could not be 
counted as an elective by Freshmen exempted from English A; and the more 
advanced courses in composition were usually so full that no Freshmen could 
be admitted. 

These difficulties will be removed by a system of instruction in English for 
Freshmen which goes into effect next year. The old English A, a course in 
writing, reading, and literary appreciation, elementary in nature, has been 
renamed A1; the old English D becomes a full course in more advanced com- 
position, under the designation A2; English 28 becomes A8, and English 79, a 
recently established course in English literature, studied with reference to 
“types” or forms, becomes A4. In all four courses more practice in writing 
will be required than under the old dispensation. All the “A courses” will be 
open to Freshmen, and no student may take any higher course in English who 
has not passed satisfactorily in one of them. Men who come to Harvard with 
a grade of less than 75 per cent in the entrance examination in English will be 
required to take Al. Others need take no work in English in the Freshman 
year, but before they can take any higher course in the subject must get at 
least a C in English A2, A3, or A4. Those who prefer reading courses in English 
literature may take A3 or A4; to those who want composition A2 will be open. 
The old plan of requiring further prescribed work in English for men who get 
D’s in English A is to be abandoned. Such men hereafter need take no more 
English, provided they can write well enough to meet the minimum standard 
set for all students by the Committee on the Use of English by Students — if 
they cannot they must under the direction of the Committee acquire the re- 
quisite proficiency before becoming eligible for a degree. Of course, a student 
who gets a D in English Al must, if he plans to go on with more advanced 
work in English, pass one of the other “A courses”’ with a C, before taking any 
higher course. Furthermore, it is hoped that it will become possible in prac- 
tice to take out of English Al any man required to pass it as soon as he shows 
that it is too elementary for him, and to transfer him to some one of the other 
Freshman courses. Similarly it should be feasible to transfer at least a few 
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other students from one course to another during their first year if it proves 
that their first choice was not wisely made in relation to their needs and 
tastes. If this can be done the plan will fulfil more perfectly the purpose for 
which it is chiefly designed — the making of work in English in the first year 
of college something not limited by a single set of standards or by the dis- 
cipline of a single course but something shaped instead to a large extent by 
the fitness and the needs of the individual Freshman. 

“Prescribed English” has often been linked in the minds of Freshmen with 
“language requirements.” The latter, the rules providing that every student 
at Harvard must before receiving his degree give evidence of Language 
knowledge of two languages, establishing the extent of the Teqirements 
knowledge which must be demonstrated, and prescribing the ways in which 
this knowledge can be proved, have been many times modified, most recently 
during the Spring Term of 1929. Advanced French and German are hereafter 
to be accepted as subjects in which candidates for admission to Harvard may 
be examined, and those who receive grades of 70 or more in the advanced ad- 
mission examination in one of these languages are to be considered as having 
demonstrated a “reading knowledge” of that language. A “reading know- 
ledge” of French, German, or Latin, has long been one of the requirements 
for the degree at Harvard, but hitherto a student wishing to show that he 
possessed the necessary ability in French or German had to prove it after 
coming to college by his grades in a language course or by passing a special 
examination. It will now be possible for many men to commence their work 
at Harvard with their “language requirements” successfully passed off before 
entering. The importance of the latest change in the rules is not simply that 
it affords another way in which a hurdle may be cleared and so makes the 
course less difficult, but also that it encourages students to equip themselves 
before they come to college with the ability to read French or German. Men 
who come thus prepared will often be better fitted to take advantage of cer- 
tain courses in college. Books in French or German are often recommended 
and sometimes required for reading at Harvard, and the student who cannot 
grapple with them, or fits himself to do so only on the eve of graduation, in- 
evitably derives less from his work in college than his classmate who has 
thoroughly prepared himself in one language at school and so even in his 
Freshman year is able to deal with books — or lectures — in a language other 
than his own. 

Not so long ago the founding of the Charles Eliot Norton Professorship of 
Poetry attracted a good deal of attention, and the plan to invite some man 
eminent in some field of “poetry,”’ broadly defined, to occupy Mrs. Lamb’s 
the chair each year, was generally praised. Less comment has &ft 
been called forth by a similar and no less significant effort to stimulate at 
Harvard the intelligent study of music. Mrs. Horatio A. Lamb has given 
$25,000, the income of which is to be used to bring to Harvard for at least a 
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part of each year a distinguished European musician, with whom students and 
Faculty may thus come into direct contact. This year, during February and 
March, Georges Enesco, the Rumanian violinist and composer, was in Cam- 
bridge, and his visit has proved the value and wisdom of Mrs. Lamb’s gift. 
Not only did he play before a University audience, but by his presence here as 
a resident member of the staff he was able to take, temporarily, an active part 
in the work of the Department of Music, and by his criticisms, by discussions 
with teachers and students, and by his availability for consultation, to con- 
tribute definitely and fruitfully to the study of music at Harvard. Future 
graduates who have worked in music at the University are likely to look back 
gratefully not only to the courses they took but to the opportunities given 
them by Mrs. Lamb’s generosity to profit by hearing and talking with Euro- 
pean musicians of established reputations. The old idea of a college as a place 
where one learned only from books, from classmates, and from ultra-academic 
persons called professors, no longer applies to Harvard — if, indeed, it ever 
did. The University is coming to be a place where any man with any interest 
in learning may pursue that interest with richer resources than anywhere else. 
There are not only the libraries and the courses, but individual conferences 
and chances for friendship, with men, young and old, of similar tastes. Both 
in the arts and in the sciences, there are in Cambridge not only theorists and 
academics but practitioners, not only a permanent Faculty but an annually 
increzsinz number of exchange professors, visiting lecturers, artists, scientists 
-— all sharing in giving a breadth and robustness to the University, which 
certainly can now hardly be dubbed either narrow or, in any restricted sense, 
merely academic. 

The resignation of Edward Channing, ’78, as McLean Professor of Ancient 
and Modern History ends a teaching career at Harvard continuous since 
Resignation 1883. As a historian, as the winner of the Pulitzer Prize for 
of Professor history in 1925 with the sixth volume of his “History of the 
Chansing United States,” and as a worthy continuer of Harvard’s great 
tradition in the writing of history, Professor Channing’s reputation extends 
far beyond the University. Within its walls he is celebrated not only for his 
achievements as writer and scholar, but also for his wit, kindliness, and un- 
failing generosity as a teacher. Scores of men now teaching and writing his- 
tory in this country look back to his influence as a shaping force in their lives; 
generations of Harvard men have rejoiced in his courses, and many of them 
have found something even better than the courses when they have come to 
know Professor Channing as the wise guide and critic, never too busy to give 
time to a student and never too preoccupied with his own work to give his at- 
tention sympathetically to theirs. The presentation of a portrait of him to 
the University by a group of his friends and students is simply a tangible sym- 
bol of the respect and affection he has won from a still larger fellowship, the 
members of which are proud to consider themselves his pupils. That his re- 
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tirement from active teaching will not mean complete withdrawal from the 
University seems sure; it is hard to think of the Widener Library without 
Professor Channing at work there, and so long as he is there he is likely to be 
sought out as he always has been by those to whom he is both a great historian 
and a man without whose presence Cambridge would seem something less 
than it has long been. 

On March 7, Professor Allyn A. Young of the Department of Economics 

died in London. Since 1927 he had been serving as Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of London, but he was to have re- peath of 
turned to Harvard, and the news of his death meant to the Professor 
University the loss of one of its ablest scholars and teachers. — 
To quote Professor Taussig: “He died at the full height of his powers, vigor- 
ous and alert, appreciative of the old, and equipped to ach‘eve things new; a 
career of wonderful promise and of great achievement now abruptly cut 
short.” : 

Mention was made in these pages some time ago of the establishment of 
the University Film Foundation, and of the work it planned to do. It has 
now completed a motion picture film of various impressions The Harvard 
of the day-to-day current of events at Harvard. Designed Film 
primarily for use at Harvard Clubs, as a kind of glorified news bulletin from 
Cambridge, it is likely to convince even the most sceptical that a “movie” 
may, now and then, serve a worthy purpose better than any other means. 
The Harvard film brings to its audiences not only the rapidly changing physi- 
cal aspect of Harvard, with its new buildings and widening boundaries, but 
also glimpses of men — Professor Kittredge lecturing in English 2, Professors 
Rand and Lowes talking together, the Director of the University Museum 
deftly exhibiting live reptiles. There are pictures of the Administrative 
Board in session; of the Yard, complete with squirrels, pigeons, and students; 
of undergraduates’ rooms; of museums and laboratories, athletic fields, the 
river, and the Crimson building. 

No film, of course, can tell the whole story, but the alumnvs who has 
hitherto been forced to draw merely from cold print his knowledge of Harvard 
since he left it, will find this motion picture the source of a far more vivid con- 
sciousness of the University as it now is. Faces he knew he will see again in 
the photographs; familiar scenes and buildings appear at every turn; but with 
its vivid presentation of what is continuous the film gives an equally vivid 
portrayal of a good deal that is very recent history. Above all, perhaps, it 
gives a sense of the variety of Harvard. For one man, the University as he 
looks back upon it is bounded by his club, Sever Hall, and Soldier’s Field. 
For another the Library may be the central memory. A third may find the 
chemical laboratories or the collections in this or that museum bulking 
largest in his retrospect. Few men, while they are students, succeed in seeing 
more than a few elements of the complex Harvard; even those who year after 
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year stay in her service, work in her buildings, and teach her classes, rarely 
attain to more than an incomplete appreciation of her diversity. 





[June 





The Har- 


vard film, in addition to its other merits, is a splendid reminder of the extent 
and range of the activities which we all too glibly sum up in the single phrase, 


“The University.” 


CORPORATION RECORDS 


Meeting of January 28, 1929 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Perkins, Curtis, Smith, Treas- 
urer Adams. 

The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of January 14 consenting to the elec- 
tion of Joshua Whatmough as Associate 
Professor of Comparative Philology, and 
Leigh Hoadley as Associate Professor of 
Zoblogy, both to serve from September 1, 
1929, as voted by the Corporation No- 
vember 26; to the appointment of Kenneth 
Payson Kempton as Instructor in English 
for three years from September 1, 1928; to 
the election of Josef Redlich as Charles 
Stebbins Fairchild Professor of Compara- 
tive Public Law, to serve from September 
1, 1929; to the appointment of Lionel 
Denis Peterkin as Assistant Professor of 
Greek and Latin and Tutor in the Division 
of Ancient Languages, Edward Hastings 
Chamberlain as Assistant Professor of 
Economics and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics, and 
Arthur Burkhard as Assistant Professor of 
German and Tutor in the Division of Mod- 
ern Languages, all for three years from 
September 1, 1929, all as voted by the 
Corporation December 10; to the election 
of Edward Sampson Thurston as Professor 
of Law, to serve from September 1, 1929; 
to the appointment of Guillermo Rivera 
as Assistant Professor of Spanish and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages 
and Chester Laurens Dawes as Assistant 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, both 
for three years from September 1, 1929, 
all as voted by the Corporation January 





7; to the appointment of John Templeman 
Coolidge, George Henry Chase, and 
Richard Cary Curtis as Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from 
January 17, 1929, and to the appointment 
of Julian Lowell Coolidge and Chester 
Noyes Greenough as Masters of the first 
two Houses, all as voted by the Corpora- 
tion January 14. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted: from the estate of James Lyman 
Whitney, $46.75. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their g atitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Morris Gray for the gift of $30,000 — 
“the principal to be kept intact, the income to be 
applied in the sole discretion of the College to the 
purchase of books of current modern poetry; to the 
purciuase of books on that subject; and finally, 
if aught of income remains, to the giving of occa- 
sional talks or lectures thereon.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,000 to 
establish the Francis Weld Peabody Memorial 
Fund. 

To Mr. James Byrne for the gift of securities 
valued at $8143.91 towards the Law School En- 
dowment Fund. 

To Messrs. Eli Lilly and Company for the gift 
of $2500 for special research in the Medical School. 

To anonymous friends for the gift of $2000 for 
the expenses of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1780 for 
books for the College Library. 

To the International Magazine Company, Inc., 
for the gift of $1500 for the Case System: of Teach- 
ing in the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for the gift of $1000 
towards the Henry P. Davison Scholarships for 
the year 1928-29. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $711.85 
for equipment in the Warren Anatomical Museum. 

To Mr. Henry Walters for the gift of $500 for 
research in the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mrs. William H. Forbes for the gift of $500 
and to Mr. W. Cameron Forbes for the gift of $250 
for improvements in the Peabody Museum. 

To the Society of Friends (Boston District) for 
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the gift of $400 towards the Dean’s Loan Fund in 
the Theological School. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway and Dr. Thomas 
Barbour for the gifts of $273 each, to Mr. George 
R. Agassiz and Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck for the 
gifts of $182 each, and to Mr. Clarence I.. Hay for 
the gift of $50 towards the Pension Fund of the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Guy Cary for the gift of $250 for the pur- 
chase of “‘Repertorium Iuris” by Milis for the Law 
School Library. 

To Mr. Louis E. Kirstein for the gift of $250 
towards the Kirkuk Expedition of the Semitic Mu- 
seum. 

To Mr. Francis Welles Hunnewell for the gift 
of $175 for services and wages at the Gray Her- 
barium. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $100 towards a scholarship for the year 
1928-29. 

To Mr. Henry Wheeler for the gift towards a por- 
trait of Professor Edward Channing. 

To Mr. Hugh H. Macdonald for the gift of $5 
for Epilepsy Research in the Medical School. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gifts of $31,025.75 
for miscellaneous expenses during 1928. 


The following resignations were received 
and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1928: Arthur Becket 
Lamb, as Sheldon Emery Professor of Organic 
Chemistry. To take effect February 1, 1929: Mitch- 
ell Gratwick, as Assistant in History; Edward Edwin 
Euler, as Instructor in German. To take effect 
March 1, 1929: Joseph Wilpert, as Lecturer on 
Fine Arts. To take effect September 1, 1929: 
Edward Channing, as McLean Professor of Ancient 
and Modern History (becoming Emeritus). 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1928: Max 
Adams Shepard, Assistant in History. 

From January 1 to September 1, 1929: Harold 
Morrison Teel, Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow in the 
Medical School. 

From January 15 to September 1, 1929: John 
Willis Meachen, Roentgenologist, Collis P. Hunting- 
ton Memorial Hospital. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Frederic 
Ives Carpenter, Instructor in English and Tutor in 
the Division of Modern Languages; Carleton Stevens 
Coon, Instructor in Anthropology and Tutor in 
the Division of Anthropology; Frederick Roelker 
Wulsin, Instructor in Anthropology and Tutor in 
the Division of Anthropology; Gordon Townsend 
Bowles, Assistant in Anthropology; Mason Ham- 
mond, Instructor in Greek and Latin and in His- 
tory, and Tutor in the Division of Ancient Lan- 
guages; Michael Karpovich, Lecturer on History and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics; Paul John William Pigors, Instructor in 
Social Ethics; Lincoln Fairley, Instructor in Social 
Ethics and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; 
Maurice Beck Hexter, Instructor in Social Ethics; 
Sheldon Glueck, Instructor in Social Ethics. 





‘For three years from September 1, 1928: Derwent 
Stainthorpe Whittlesey, Tutor in the Division of 
Geology. 

For three years from September 1, 1929: Ralph 
Monroe Eaton, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy. 

From February 1, 1929: Philip Putnam Chase, 
University Marshal. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Erving Professor of Chemistry, to serve 
from September 1, 1928, whereupon, 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Arthur Becket Lamb was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Sheldon Emery Professor of Organic Chem- 
istry, to serve from September 1, 1928, 
whereupon, ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that James Bryant Conant was 
elected. 

Voted, to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of English, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that John Tucker 
Murray was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern 
History, to serve from September 1, 1929, 
whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that William Scott Ferguson vas 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Gurney Professor of History to serve 
from September 1, 1929, whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Roger 
Bigelow Merriman was elected. 

Voted on recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Medical School, 
to award the following scholarships for the 
year 1928-29: 

Edward M. Barringer, No. 1, $300 to Charles 
Philip Sheldon, 4M; Edward M. Barringer, No. 2, 
$200 to Lewis Sears, 4M; Gordon Bartlett (part), 
$225 to Paul Graves Sanderson, 4M; Gordon Bart- 
lett (part), $300 to Thomas Joseph Anglem, 3M; 
Orlando W. Doe, $175 to Benjamin Max Banks, 3M; 
Joseph Eveleth, No. 3, $250 to Harry Metcalfe 
Spence, 3M; Horace Putnam Farnam, No. 2, $350 
to David William Wallwork, 3M; Lewis and Har- 
riet Hayden, $325 to Hildrus Augustus Poindexter 
4M; (in place of Pritchett Andrew Klugh, re- 
signed); Hilton, No. 2, $325 to Roy Elbridge 
Mabrey, 4M; Alfred Hosmer Linder, $325 to Weston 


Turner Buddington, 4M; Charles Pratt Strong, 
$300 to Henry Gisler Clarke, 3M; Isaac Sweetser 
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$400 to Alfred Kranes, 3M; Helen L. Walker, No. 
2, $350 to Lewis Kaigler Sweet, 4M; Anna G 
Walker, No. 3, $350 to Perry Samuel Horenstein, 
3M; Leslie W. Walker, No. 4, $350 to Harold Henry 
Hamilton, 3M; Edward Wigglesworth, $325 to 
Milton Leonard Miller, 4M; Cotting Gift, $200 
to Ashton Graybiel, 3M; John Foster Fund, $200 
to John Hundale Lawrence, 3M. 


Voted, on recommendation of the Schol- 
arship Committee of the Dental School, to 
award the following scholarships for the 
year 1928-29: 


Alford, $150 to Albert E. Gardner, 4D; $100 
to G. Earl Thompson, 4D; $50 to Herbert C. 
Chase, 4D; Peter E. Strauss, $100 to Joseph P. 
Jazowski, 4D; $75 to Donald D. Osborn, 4D; each 
$50 to John V. Blasi, 4D; Bruce N. Coolidge, 3D; 
Albert C. Fallon, 3D; Joseph W. Freitas, 4D; 
Keith A. Shangraw, 4D; William J. Wenzel, 3D; 
$45 to Winston C. Norcross, 2D; each $25 to 
George F. Egan, 2D; J. Brayton Lewis, 2D; 
Eugene H. Smith, $275 to S. Spencer Leather, 
4D; Dwight M. Clapp, $125 to William A. Spinney, 
3D; Joseph Eveleth, $250 to David Weisberger, 3D. 


Meeting of February 11, 1929 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Perkins, Lawrence, Moors, Treasurer 
Adams. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. George F. Baker for the gift of $10.68 
in cash and securities valued at $166,670 towards 
the endowment of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $37,190.89 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $10,041.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. George A. Peabody for the gift of $5000 
for improvements at the Peabody Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $3315 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To the Colgate-Palmclive-Peet Company and 
to the Post Products Company, Inc., for the gifts 
of $3000 each for research in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2790 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of $1800 
for the Research Fellowship in Jewish Literature 
and Philosophy. 

To Mrs. Charles P. Bowditch for the gift of 
$1250 for the Peabody Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $550 for 
cataloguing birds at the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy. 
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To Mr. Raymond Emerson for the gift of $500 
for Peabody Museum explorations. 

To the Harvard-Yenching Institute for the gift 
of $500 for a fellowship. 

To the South End House Association for the 
gift of $400.50 towards the South End House Fel- 
lowship for 1927-28. 

To Mr. Robert F. Herrick for the gift of $200 
for the Department of Government. 

To the Harvard Club of Milwaukee for the 
gift of $250 towards the scholarship for 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Club of Syracuse for the gift of 
$150 towards the scholarship for 1928-29, 

To the Harvard Club of Seattle for the gift of 
$14 towards the scholarship for 1928-29. 

To Senator Hiram Bingham for the gift towards 
the portrait of Professor Edward Channing. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiine- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To Mrs. Thomas B. Gannett for the gift of $25 
for Epilepsy Research. 

To Mr. Arthur D. Ficke for the gift of $25 
towards the Professorship of the History of German 
Culture. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of %670 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 


The President reported the following 
vote of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences: 
“That candidates for admission to Har- 
vard College and the Harvard Engineer- 
ing School be allowed to present for ad- 
mission a fourth unit in French and a 
fourth unit in German.” 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect at the end of the first half year: 
Alfred Theodore Blomquist, as Assistant in 
Chemistry; George Bosworth Burch, as Assistant in 
Astronomy; Frank Emilio LaCauza, as Buckley 
Scholar; Fang-Kuei Li, as Fellow in Chinese; Paul 
Weiss, as Sears Fellow. 

To take effect March 1, 1929: George Fillmore 
Swain, as Gordon McKay Professor of Civil Engi- 
neering (becoming Emeritus). 

To take effect September 1, 1929; Edward Cald- 
well Moore, as Parkman Professor of Theology and 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals (becoming 
Emeritus). 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1928: Assistants: 
Paul Arthur Palmer, in Government; Edgar Leo 
Abt, Harold Arthur Carnes, Linwood Henry 
Farrington, James Charles Krasnoff, John Camp- 
bell Thompson, and Chester Fisher Wolfe, in 
Extracting and Anaesthesia. 

From January 1, 1929-September 1, 1929: 
Samuel Henry Wilkins, Assistant in Opthalmology 
(Courses for Graduates). 
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Pro tempore, not to exceed the second half of 
1928-29: Randall Thompson, Lecturer on Music. 

For the second half of 1928-29: John Milton 
Baker, Assistants in English; Clell Edgar Bowman 
and Aaron Prigot, Assistants in Chemistry; Richard 
Howell Post, Assistant in Anthropology; Limmye 
Vernon Robinson, Assistant in Astronomy; Gordon 
Ireland, Research Fellow in the Law School; Chester 
Howard Whelden, Jr., Lecturer on Economics; 
Charles Hall Grandgent, Member of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Dana 
Bennett Durand, Instructor and Tutor in History 
and Literature; Allen Emil Andersen, Thomas 
Freeman Cope, and Albert Eldred Currier, In- 
structors in Mathematics: Gustav Arnold Hedlund, 
George Sauté, George Booth Van Schaack, and 
Charles Wexler, Instructors in Mathematics and 
Tutors in the Division of Mathematics, 

For the second half of 1929-30: Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker, Lecturer on Fine Arts. 

For three years from September 1, 1929: Jeffries 
Wyman, Jr., Instructor in Zodlogy and Tutor in 
the Division of Biology. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Economics, to serve from 
September 1, 1929, whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that William 
Leonard Crum was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Paleontology, to serve from 
September 1, 1929, whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Percy 
Edward Raymond was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Arabic, to serve 
from September 1, 1929, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
William Thomson was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Asso- 
ciate Professor Hubert L. Clark, for the 
second half of 1928-29; Assistant Profes- 
sor Frederick Merk, for the year 1929-30. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships and Other Aids for 
Graduate Students, to award the follow- 
ing scholarships and fellowships for the 
second half of the year 1928-29: 

Albert and Anna Howard Fellowship, one-third, 
$400 to Henry Phillips, Jr., 1G (in place of 
Vernon E. Way, resigned); Austin Scholarships, 
one-half each, $200 to Richard G. Wendell, 3G, 
Frank E. LaCauza, 2G; University Fellowships, 
one-half each, $275 to Thomas M. Green, 2G, 
Kingsland A. Coffyn (in place of B. M. Wagner, 
resigned). 





Voted to award the Woodbury Lowery 
Fellowship, with a stipend of $1200 to 
Professor Wilbur C. Abbott for the second 
half of the year 1929-30. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Bussey Institution, to 
award an Anna C. Ames Scholarship of 
$135 to George S. Tulloch, 1B, for the 
second half of the year 1928-29. 

“oted, on recommendation of the Fa- 
culty of Law, to award the following 
scholarships for 1928-29: 

Shelton Hale, $400 to Paul A Freund, 1L; 
Rutherford B. Hayes, $400 to Richard C. Schaefer, 
1L; Herbert Parker, $400 to William J. Killion, 1L; 
Robert T. Swaine, $400 to Ray C. Westgate, 1L; 
Faculty, $400 to Myron K. Wilson, 1L, each, $250 
to Bernard M. Goodman, 1L, Theodore S. Jaffin, 
1L, Joseph T. Owens, 1L; Harvard Law School 
Association, each, $100 to Ralph E. Mullin, 1L, 
Everett Dashoff, 1L, Clarence I. Blau, 1L, John P. 
Davis, 1L, Milton Schilback, 1L, Jerome R. Heller- 
stein, 1L, Herman Snyder, 1L, Robert A. Rockhill, 
1L, George Rosier, 1L; Langdell, $150 to Clyde L. 
Colson, 3L, $150 to Harry H. Ruskin, 2L, $50 to 
Solomon Fishman, $L in place of H. L. Hall, 
resigned). 

Voted to make the following appropria- 
tions from the income of the Shaler Me- 
morial Fund: 

$800 to Professor Kirk Bryan to continue the in- 
vestigation of the Physiography of the Rio Grande 
Valley in New Mexico; $4000 towards the expenses 
of a proposed expedition in 1929-30 to study the 
geologic structure of the Canadian Rocky Moun- 
tains, under the directorship of Professor Kirtley 
F. Mather. 


Meeting of February 25, 1929 

Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Moors, Curtis, Treasurer Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Elisabeth Clarke Rogers 
(Mrs. Isaac Lothrop Rogers), $60,008.51. 

From the estate of Edmund Dana Barbour, 
$12,364.08. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$117,651.77 and to sundry subscribers for the gifts 
of $45,500 for the Law School Endowment. 
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To the General Education Board for the gift 
of $101,863.01 for the Law School Endowment, the 
income to be used for salaries of research bibli- 
ographers and for publishing specialized bibli- 
ographies. 

To Mr. George Whitney for the gift of $10,000, 
to Mr. Francis Lee Higginson for the gift of $6500, 
to Messrs. Thomas W. Lamont and J. Pierpont 
Morgan for the gifts of $5000 each, to Mr. Oliver 
D. Filley for the gift of $2500, to Messrs. J. Dudley 
Clark and Henry S. Morgan for the gifts of $1000 
each, to Mr. James Lawrence for the gift of $200, 
and to Mr. George S. Mumford, Jr., for the gift 
of $50, for acquisition of land, construction of 
buildings, and improvements in the quarters of 
the Harvard Crews at Red Top, Connecticut. 

To the Roan Antelope Copper Mines, Limited, 
and the Rhodesian Selection Trust, Limited, for 
the gifts of $2000 each, and to the American 
Metal Company, Limited, for the gift of $1000 for 
the Department of Geology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1125 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To Mr. H. Fletcher Brown for the gift of $1000 
for special research in the Division of Chemistry. 

To Mr. N. Penrose Hallowell for the gift of $1000 
to be added to the income of the Endowment Fund 
of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To Mr. Ogden L. Mills for the gift of $200, and 
to Hon. Dwight F. Davis for the gift of $100 for 
the Department of Government. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts towards the 
portrait of Professor Edward Cnanning. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for the gift of $100 
to be added to the Asa Gray Memoria] Fund. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for the gift of $100 
for planting shrubs at the school of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. Raymond Emerson for the gift of $100 
for Peabody Museum improvements. 

To the Harvard Club of Hingham for the gift 
of $100 for a scholarship for 1928-29. 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City for the gift 
of $85 towards a scholarship for 1928-29. 

To Mr. Francis K. Kernan for the gift of $50 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for the gift of $50 
towards the foreign graduate scholarship in the 
Law School. 

To each contributor towards the Archibald Cary 
Coolidge Memorial. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Ernest B. Dane, ’92, and Mrs. Dane for 
the gift of a Dolmetsch Harpsichord and a 
Dolmetsch Clavichord for use in courses 
of the Division of Music. 

Voted that the Corporation accept the 
conveyance of Albert Matthews, Charles 
B. Barnes, and Carl H. Baesler as exe- 
cutors of the will of the late Nathan Mat- 
thews and agree to hold and manage the 
property conveyed as and for an experi- 
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mental station in forestry for the benefit of 
all persons and institutions in New Eng- 
land that may be interested in such mat- 
ters. 

Voted that the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College accept the sum of $10,000 
from Sister Paula, Elizabeth Matthews 
Jayne, Ellen Nathalie Matthews, and 
Albert Matthews, to be known as the 
“Nathan Matthews Plantation Fund,” 
the income thereof to be used exclusively 
for the maintenance and development of 
the property conveyed to it under the will 
of the late Nathan Matthews. 

The President reported the death of 
James Sturgis Pray, Charles Eliot Profes- 
sor of Landscape Architecture, on February 
22, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect December 10, 1928: Frederick Lin- 
coln Dexter, Jr., as Assistant in Operative Dentistry. 

To take effect at end of first half-year: Edward 
Cyril Wynne, as Instructor in Government and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1928-29: Frank DeWitt 
Washburn, Lecturer on Real Estate Management; 
Gustavus Hill Robinson, Lecturer on Government; 
David Mason Little, Jr., Instructor in English and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; Wendell 
Frederick Fogg, Assistant in English; Arthur 
Frederic Allen, Assistant in Botany; Benjamin Cren- 
shaw Bradshaw, Assistant in Chemistry. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: James 
Blaine Hedges, Lecturer on History; Loring Beal 
Andrews, Instructor in Astronomy; Leon Campbell, 
Instructor in Astronomy; Willard James Fisher, 
Lecturer on Astronomy; Harlan True Stetson, As- 
sistant Professor of Astronomy; Limmye Vernon 
Robinson, Assistant in Astronomy; Peter Mac- 
kenzie Millman, Assistant in Astronomy; William 
Hursh Farnham, Ezra Ripley Tanyer Teaching 
Fellow in the Law School; James Ford, Tutor in the 
Division of Philosophy; John Wilson, Instructor in 
Modelling; Aiden Lassell Ripley, Instructor in 
Frechand Drawing; Walter Francis Bogner, 
Instructor in Design; Charles Augustus Whitte- 
more, Lecturer on Mechanical Plant of Buildings; 
Ernest Stacey Griffith, Lecturer on Government. 

Instructors in English and Tutors in the Division 
of Modern Languages: Gerald Warner Brace, 
Huntington Brown, Jesse Raymond Derby, Ed- 
ward Hooker Dewey, John Jacob Glessner, Wil- 
liam Powell Jones, James Latimer McLane, 
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Francis Wayne MacVeagh, John Marshall, John 
Burns Martin, Robert Gale Noyes, William 
Ellery Sedgwick, Philip Webster Souers, Theodore 
Spencer, Nathan Comfort Starr; Henry William 
Taeusch, Whitney Hastings Wells, Frederick 
Glover White, Bartlett Jere Whiting, Lawrence 
Stauffer Wright. 

Board of Preachers: Willard Learoyd Sperry, 
Chairman, Theodore Gerald Soares, Charles Ed- 
wards Park, Frederick May Eliot, Henry Knox 
Sherrill, Philemon Fowler Sturges. 

For the second half of 1929-30: Thomas Harrison 
Reed, Lecturer on Government. 

For three years from September 1, 1929: John 
George Jack, Assistant Professor of Dendrology; 
Melville Conley Whipple, Assistant Professor of 
Sanitary Chemistry. 


Voted, to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 
to serve while detailed here by the United 
States Government, whereupon, ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Walter 
Stephen Sturgill was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing, from September 1, 1929, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Gordon Maskew Fair was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, to 
serve from September 1, 1929, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Willard Learoyd Sperry was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, to 
serve from September 1, 1929, whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Albert Haertlein was elected. 

Having been selected by President-elect 
Hoover as Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams tendered his 
resignation as Treasurer of Harvard 
College, to take effect on his confirmation 
by the Senate, and it was voted to accept 
his resignation. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
Treasurer of Harvard College in Place of 
Charles Francis Adams, resigned; where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Henry Lee Shattuck was elected, to 
serve from the date of Mr. Adams’s resig- 
nation. 


The President was directed, the pre- 
sence of the Overseers of the College hav- 
ing been procured, to communicate to 
them this election for their counsel and 
consent. 

Voted to confer degrees in course and 
out of course, as recommended by the 
various faculties, as per lists presented. 

Voted that the Faculty of Medicine be 
authorized to send to the family of John 
Louis Polo, who had completed the re- 
quirements for his degree but had died be- 
fore having received a degree from the 
University, a certificate showing the 
number of courses completed and the 
length of residence attained. 

Voted to insert in the Quinquennial 
Catalogue the name of John Louis Polo 
with the Doctors of Medicine, Class of 
1929, who died on January 29, having 
completed the requirements for his de- 
gree. 

Voted to grant leaves of absence to the 
following persons: 

Assistant Professor Harlan True Stetson, for the 
academic year 1929-30, in accordance with the 
rules adopted by this Board May 31, 1880; Asso- 
ciate Professor Arthur Edwin Norton, for the 
second half of the academic year 1929-30, in 
accordance with the rules adopted by this Board 


December 10, 1923; Professor Kirsopp Lake, for 
the second half of 1929-30. 


Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Architecture, to award one half the 
Nelson Robinson, Jr., Travelling Fellow- 
ship ($1100) to James Leonard Cannon, 
38S.A., for the second half of the year 
1928-29. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Coun- 
cil of the School of Landscape Architec- 
ture, to award the Francis Hathaway 
Cummings Scholarship in Landscape 
Architecture, with a stipend of $100, to 
Edwin Henry Ziegfeld, 2S.L.A., for the 
second half of 1928-29, in place of Albert 
W. I. Gotch, resigned. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on General Scholarships, to award 
a Daniel A. Buckley Scholarship, with a 
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stipend of $200, to Damodar Dharman- 
and Kosambi, OcC, for the second half of 
1928-29. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Divi- 
sion of Semitic Languages and History, to 
award the Research Fellowship in Jewish 
Literature and Philosophy, with a stipend 
of $1800, to Samuel Kurland, 4G, for the 
year 1929-30: 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Law, to award the following fellow- 
ships for the year 1929-30: 

Research Fellowship No. 1; $2750 to Robert 
Coleman Brown; Research Fellowship No. 3, 
$3000 to John Chin Hsung Wu; Research Fellow- 
ship No. 4, $2500 to William Lewis Roberts; 
Brandeis Fellowship, $2400 to James Jaquess 
Robinson; Judah Pailip Benjamin Research 
Fellowship, $3000 to Gustavus Hill Robinson; 
Sidney Thompson Fairchild Fellowship in the Law 
of Railroads and Other Public Utilities, $1300 to 
Charles Lucien Baker Lowndes. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on General Scholarships, to award 
Buckley Aid to the amount of $300 to 
Isadore Ralph Duchin, 2L, for the year 
1928-29. 


Meeting of March 11, 1929 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Treasurer 
Shattuck. 


The President presented votes of the 
Board of Overseers passed at their meet- 
ing of February 25, consenting to the elec- 
tion of Taylor Starck as Associate Profes- 
sor of German, to serve from September 1, 
1929, as voted by the Corporation De- 
cember 10, 1928; to the election of William 
Yandell Elliott as Associate Professor of 
Government and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics and 
Francis Trow Spaulding as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, both to serve from 
September 1, 1929; to the appointment of 
Sheldon Glueck as Assistant Professor of 
Criminology and Sam Bass Warner as 
Assistant Professor of Penal Legislation and 
Administration, both for five years from 
September 1, 1929; of Edward Allen 
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Whitney as Assistant Professor and Tutor 
in History and Literature and Chairman of 
the Board of Tutors in History and Litera- 
ture, Robert Franklin Field as Assistant 
Professor of Applied Physics, Carl Nelson 
Schmalz as Assistant Professor of Market- 
ing, Paul Rice Doolin as Instructor and 
Tutor in History and Literature, Rupert 
Emerson as Instructor in Government and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics, and Fulmer Franklin 
Mood as Instructor and Tutor in History 
and Literature, all for three years from 
September 1, 1929, as voted by the Cor- 
poration January 7; to the election of 
Archibald Thompson Davison as Professor 
of Choral Music, to serve from September 
1, 1929; to the appointment of Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock as Assistant Professor of 
English, Ralph Hartley Wetmore as As- 
sistant Professor of Botany and Tutor in the 
Division of Biology, Paul Herman Buck as 
Instructor in History and Tutor in the 
Division of History, Government and Eco- 
nomics, all for three years from September 
1, 1929, all as voted by the Corporation 
January 14; to the appointment of Der- 
went Stainthorpe Whittlesey as Tutor in 
the Division of Geology for three years from 
September 1, 1928, of Ralph Monroe 
Eaton as Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy for 
three years from September 1, 1929, all as 
voted by the Corporation January 28; to 
the appointment of Jeffries Wyman, Jr., as 
Instructor in Zoblogy and Tutor in the Di- 
vision of Biclogy for three years from 
September 1, 1929, and of Charles Hall 
Grandgent as a member of the Administra- 
tive Board of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences for the second half of the 
academic year 1928-29, both as voted by 
the Corporation February 11; to the elec- 
tion of Albert Haertlein as Associate Pro- 

fessor of Civil Engineering, to serve from 

September 1, 1929; to the appointment 

of Melville Conley Whipple as Assistant 

Professor of Sanitary Chemistry and John 
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George Jack as Assistant Professor of 
Dendrology, both for three years from 
September 1, 1929; of the members of the 
Board of Preachers for one year from 
September 1, 1929; to the conferring of 
degrees in course and out of course, and to 
the inserting in the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue of the name of John Louis Polo, de- 
ceased, with the Doctors of Medicine, 
Class of 1929, all as voted by the Corpora- 
tion February 25. 

The President also presented a vote of 
the Board of Overseers, passed at their 
meeting of March 7, consenting to the 
election of Henry Lee Shattuck as Treas- 
urer of Harvard College in place of Charles 
Francis Adams, resigned. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Artemas Ward, $103,730.38. 

Voted that the President and Fellows desire to 
express their gratitude to the following persons for 
their generous gifts: 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $20,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr., for the gift of 
$12,500 towards the William Ziegler Memorial 
Endowment for teaching and research in Inter- 
national Relationships. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,777 
for acquisition of land, construction of buildings 
and improvements in the quarters of the Harvard 
Crews at Red Top, Connecticut. 

To Mr. John Nicholas Brown for the gift of 
$10,000 for the purchase of photographs for the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To Joseph P. Kennedy for the gift of $10,000 for 
the Motion Picture Industry Fund in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. Henry LaBarre Jayne, Miss E. Nathalie 
Matthews, Sister Paula and Mr. Albert Matthews 
for the gift of $10,000 to establish the “Nathan 
Matthews Plantation Fund.” 

To Mr. and Mrs. Alfred H. Brodrick for the 
gift of $10,00) to establish the “Carlton Thayer 
Brodrick Scholarships,” and for the gift of $500 
to be added to the income of the “Carlton 
Thayer Brodrick Scholarships.” 

To Mr. Morris Gray for the gift of $10,000 to be 
added tothe Morris Gray Fund (1929), the income 
from this sum to be applied to the giving of occa- 
sional talks or lectures on modern poetry; and for 
the gift of $2000 for the purchase of a collection 
of books of current modern poetry published during 
the last thirty years or so. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $6050 for 
the case system of teaching in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 





To the Harvard Economic Society, Incorporated, 
for the gift of $5180.21 for research in the De- 
partment of Economics. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of securities 
valued at $2000 towards their Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary Fund. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1859 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for the gift 
of $1600 for research in the Department of Medi- 
cine. 

To the Committee on Electric Shock for the 
gift of $1500 for research in Asphyxia in the 
Department of Neuropathology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts towards the 
portrait of Professor Edward Channing. 

To the Institute of American Meat Packers for 
the gift of $1000 for the Division of Anthropology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $658.45 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. J. Howard Murray for the gift of $500 
for the Department of Neuropathology. 

To Mr. Gustavus A. Pfeiffer for the gift of $500 
towards the Kirkuk Expedition of the Semitic 
Museum. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for the gift of $250 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. William H. Wheelock for the gift of 
$250 for student aid. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift of 
$250 toward the scholarships for 1928-29, 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$100 towards “The Harvard Club of Georgia- 
Associated Harvard Clubs Scholarship” for 1928- 
29. 

To Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham for the gift of 
$200 for the Department of Government. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150 for 
a lecture in the Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology. 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for the gift 
of $250, to Mr. Frederic A. Eustis for the gift of 
$100, to Mr. Paul G. Courtney and to an anony- 
mous friend for the gifts of $50 each for Epilepsy 
Research. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schiine- 
mann Jackson Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 
towards the “Henry Weidemann Locke Lending 
Fund”’ in the Engineering School. 

To Mr. John F. Moors for the gift of $50 towards 
the installation of the organ in the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. Maurice B. Hexter for the gift of $5, 
without restriction. 

To the Frigidaire Corporation for the gift of a 
“ Frigidaire” for the Division of Chemistry. 

To Mr. Irving Keith for the gift of an “Ice- 
maker” for the Division of Chemistry. 


The President reported the death in 
London of Allyn Abbott Young, Professor 
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of Economics, on the sixth of March in the 
fifty-third year of his age. 

The resignation of Homer Bews Vander- 
blue as Professor of Business Economics 
was received and accepted to take effect 
September 1, 1929. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1928: Sam 
Hugh Brockunier, Jr., Assistant in History. 

From January 1 to September 1, 1929: Sidney 
Cushing Wiggin, Assistant in Anesthesia (Courses 
for Graduates). 

From February 1 to September 1, 1929: Francis 
Lee Weille, Research Fellow in Laryngology. 

For the second half of 1928-29: John Harold 
Talbott, Assistant in Chemistry; John Wallace Wil- 
son, Kenneth Alden Bartlett, and George Sherlock 
Tulloch, Assistants in Botany; Leigh Hoadley, 
Member of the Committee on General Examinations 
tn Biology. 

For the first half of 1929-30: Arthur Darby Nock, 
Lecturer on the History of Religion. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Douglas 
Whitaker, Research Fellow in General Physiology; 
Albert Edouard Navez, Lecturer on General Physi- 
ology; Bancroft Gherardi Davis, Lecturer on Mining 
Law; Lucius Ward Bannister, Lecturer on Water 
Rights; Charles Edwards Park and Raymond 
Calkins, Lecturers on Practical Theology; Robert 
Hollenbeck Aborn, Instructor in Mineralogy; 
Asbury Haven Herrick, Roe-Merrill Secrist 
Heffner, Samuel Hazzard Cross, Martin Albert 
Henry, James MacLellan Hawkes, Philip Motley 
Palmer, Cecil Lewis, and Harold Shepherd 
Bennett, Instructors in German; Fred Otto Nolte 
and Harry William Pfund, Instructors in German 
and Tutors in the Division of Modern Languages; 
Francis Otto Matthiessen, Instructor and Tutor in 
History and Literature; George Payling Wright, 
Instructor in Zodlogy and Tutor in the Division of 
Biology; Morgan Upton, Instructor in Psychology 
and in Physiology and Tutor in the Division of 
Biology; Edward Sears Castle and Hudson Hoag- 
land, Instructors in Physiology and Tutors in the 
Division of Biology. 

For three yearsfrom September 1, 1929: Gustavus 
Howard Maynadier, Assistant Professor of English; 
Johannes Abraham Christoffel Fagginger Auer, 
Assistant Professor of Church History. 


Voted to appoint Redfield Proctor a 
member of the Harvard Infantile Paraly- 
sis Commission. 

Voted to appoint the following com- 
mittee to administer the General Educa- 
tion Board’s annual appropriation of 
$50,000 for five years for Studies in the 
Humanities: 


Professor Charles Hall Grandgent, Chairman; 
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Professor Charles Burton Gulick, Professor Fred 
Norris Robinson, Mr. Harold Murdock, Professor 
James Geddes (Boston University). 


Voted to make grants from the appro- 
priation of the General Education Board 
for Studies in the Humanities: 


To the Division of Ancient Languages for 
“Harvard Studies in Classical Philology.” To the 
Division of Modern Languages for ‘Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature.” 
To Edward K. Rand for a survey of the Manu- 
scripts of Tours and work on Horace, Virgil and 
Ovid, including relief from one Radcliffe course. 
To Richard L. Hawkins for publication of un- 
published letters existent in America from French- 
men of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. To 
Chester N. Greenough for one research assistant 
and two cataloguers for a bibliography of English 
prose fiction. To John L. Lowes for an edition of 
the Gutch Memorandum Book in the British Mu- 
seum, and for work on Chaucer and Coleridge, in- 
cluding the help of a research assistant. To Jere- 
miah D. M. Ford, as follows: for clerical work in 
compiling a bibliography of Spanish-American and 
Portuguese-American literature; for photostats 
used in a Grammar of Early French; for clerical 
assistant in study of Don Quixote; for the publica- 
tion of letters of John III of Portugal. To Frank S. 
Cawley for the publication of Icelandic Saga. To 
Walter Silz for typewriting and other expense en- 
tailed by publication of work on the German Ro- 
manticists. 

Voted that Assistant Professor Roger S. 
Foster be granted leave of absence from 
the Harvard Law School, for the aca- 
demic year 1929-30 to teach at Yale. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Professor Joseph H. 
Beale, for the second half of the academic 
year 1929-30, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 
1923, Assistant Professor James B. 
Thayer, for the academic year 1929-30, 
Mr. Daniel Sargent, for the academic 
year 1929-30. 

Veted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on General Scholarships, to award 
a Buckley Scholarship of $300 to George 
H. Sage, 2L, for the year 1928-29. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on General Scholarships, to award 
the following scholarship and aid for the 
year 1929-30: 

Buckley Scholarship, $300 to George H. Sage, 


2L; Buckley Aid, $400 to Albert S. Gross, 1L; $400 
to Roy Lamson, Jr., 4C; $400 to Robert Rantoul, 

















1L; $400 to Leslie Flaksman, 4C; $300 to Jeremiah 
J. Sullivan, 2L; $400 to John H. Morris, 4C. 


Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships and Other Aids for 
Graduate Students, to award the follow. 
ing Fellowship and scholarships for the 
second half of 1928-29: 


One-half Philip H. Sears Scholarship, $475 to 
Everett J. Nelson, 3G (in place of P. Weiss, re- 
signed); one-half James Walker Fellowship, $350 
to Edward H. Giesy, 2G (in place of E. J. Nelson, 
promoted); one-half University Scholarship, $200 
to Lorne A. F. McIntyre, 1G (in place of L. E. 
Otte, resigned). 


Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on General Scholarships and the 
Sheldon Fund, to award the following 
fellowships for 1929-30: 


Princeton Fellowship, $650 to John J. Howley; 
Charles W. Holtzer Fellowship, $750 to Heinz 
Hoerig. 

Sheldon Fellowships: Arthur Barton Brown, 4G, 
in Mathematics, $1500; Ralph Grady Gulley, 1S.A., 
in Architecture, $1500; Frank Scott Hogg, 3G, in 
Astronomy, $1500; Benjamin Kropp, in Zodlogy, 
$1509; Charles Bowie Millican, 3G, in English, 
$1500; Everett John Nelson, 3G, in Philosophy, 
$1500; Norman Judson Padelford, 4G, in Govern- 
ment, $1500; Robert Addison McKennan, 2G, in 
} Anthropology, $1500; Clarence Melvin Zener, 3G, 
in Physics, $1500; James Holley Bartlett, Jr., 4G, 
in Physics, $1500; James Madison Carpenter, in 
English, $1500; Arthur John Holden, Jr., Gr. Ed., 
in Education, $1500; Walter Nicholas Bangham, 
1B, in Botany, $800; Felipe Modesto Salvoza, 1B, 
in Botany, $800; Samuel Sommerville Stratton, 
4G, in Economics, $400, 


Voted, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Engineering School, to 
award one half a Storrow Scholarship, 

with a stipend of $150, to Ralph W. E. 
Leiter, Gr.E.S., for the second half of 
1928-29, in place of J. B. Ecker, resigned. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of the Engineering School, to award 
Clifford M. Holland Aid to the extent of 
$400 to William J. Holland, 1E.S., for the 
academic year 1928-29. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Law, to award the following fel- 
lowships for 1929-30: 

Research Fellowship No. 2, $2750 to Albert 


Coates; Research Fellowship in Administrative 
Law, $2000 to Fowler V. Harper. 
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Voted, on recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Medical School, 
to award the following scholarships for 
the academic year 1928-29: 


James Ewing Mears, $225 to Carl W. Walter, 
1M; David Williams Cheever, $400 to Claude E. 
Welch, 1M; Charlotte Greene, $325 to Jesse S. 
Parker, 1M; George Haven, $150; Gen. Funds, 
$25 to Richard H. Arimzu, 1M; $100; Gen. Funds 
$75 to George S. Baker, 1M, Leonard W. Brewer, 
1M, John V. Cantlon, 1M, Theodore D. Clark, 
1M, Joseph B. Doyle, 1M, Herbert G. Finn, 1M, 
Walter S. Jones, 1M, Henry J. Oberson, 1M, Joseph 
R. Smith, 1M, James H. Sterner, 1M, Charles A 
Waltman, 1M. 


Meeting of March 25, 1929 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. Law- 
rence, Moors, Curtis, Treasurer Shattuck. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Miss Ellen S. Bates, $2500 
to establish a scholarship fund to be known as 
The Ellen S. Bates Fund. 

From the estate of Miss Julia Lyman, $2.34. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50,000 
towards the construction of the new gymnasium. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10,470 
for acquisition of land, construction of buildings, 
and improvements in the quarters of the Harvard 
Crews at Red Top, Connecticut. 

To Mrs. Forris Jewett Moore for the gift of 
$10,000, to establish the Forris Jewett Moore Fel- 
lowship in Organic Chemistry, in memory of her 
husband. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $9030 
for the Case System of Teaching in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$8798.29 and to Mr. Bay E. Estes for the gift of 
$10 towards the Ten-Million-Dollar Campaign. 

To Mr. William H. Wheelock for the gift of 
securities valued at $5363.76, to establish the George 
G. Wheelock, ’60 (M.D.), Holiday Fund, 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000, 
to Mr. Junius S. Morgan, Jr., for the gift of 
$500, to Mr. William Hooper for the gift of $50, to 
Mr. Henry C. Clark for the gift of $20, and to Dr. 
William W. Lawrence for the gift of $10, all for the 
purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for the gift of $2000 for 
the Sachs Research Fellowship in Fine Arts. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1100 
to provide two Whiting Fellowships in the De- 
partment of Physics for 1929-30. 
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To Mr. Eugene duPont for the gift of $1000 for 
Research in the Division of Chemistry. 

To the Harvard Woman’s Club of Boston for the 
gift of $1000 to be added to the Loan Fund given 
by the Club, 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for the gift of $1000 
for a special fellowship. 

To Mr. Louis S. Weiss for the gift of $750 for 
Multiple Sclerosis Research in the Department of 
Neuropathology. 

To Dr. Stanley Cobb for the gift of $500 for 
the Department of Neuropathology. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $400 for a scholarship for 1929-30. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts towards the 
portrait of Professor Edward Channing. 

To Mr. Philip Hofer for the gift of $288.96 for 
enclosing cases in the College Library. 

To Mr. Edward N. Fenno, Jr., for the gift of $250 
for the new Physical Laboratory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
for Epilepsy Research in the Medical School. 

To Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder for the gift of $100 
to be added to the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Dr. Leonard C. Sanford for the gift of $50 
for cataloguing the collection of birds in the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mr. Alfred C. Lane for the gift towards the 
portrait of Professor Charles Hall Grandgent. 

To Mr. Maurice B. Hexter for the gift of $10 
without restriction. 

To Mr. Arthur W. Leighton for the gift of $3 
to be added to the Alexander James Inglis Lecture- 
ship Fund. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect March 1, 1929: Harvey Golden, 
as Parker Fellow. 

To take effect September 1, 1929: Joseph Treloar 
Wearn, as Associate Professor of Medicine. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the first half of 1929-30: Wolfgang Liepe, 
Lecturer on German. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Paul Lom- 
bard Sayre, Lecturer on Civil Procedure; Ernst 
Hermann Feilchenfeld, Lecturer on the Law of 
International Finance and Commerce; John Franklin 
McCoy, V, Instructor in German; Langdon Warner, 
George Parker Winship, and Walter Helck Siple, 
Lecturers on Fine Arts; Lloyd La Page Rollins 
and Charles Louis Kuhn, Instructors in Fine Arts 
and Tutors in the Division of Fine Arts; Charles 
Bradfield Worley, Jr., Spofford Harris Kimball, 
and Sumner Byron Myers, Instructors in Mathe- 
matics; Allyn Jay Waterman, Albert Joseph Dal- 
ton, Rufus Earl Bowen, Benjamin Randolph 
Coonfield, and Leonard George Worley, Austin 
Teaching Fellows in Zodlogy; Theodore Willett 
Torrey, Assistant in Z_élogy; Frederic Melvin 
Wheelock, Instructor in Greek and Latin and 
Tutor in the Division of Ancient Languages; Albert 
Joseph McMullen, Secretary of the Committee 
on the Use of English by Students, and also Member 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
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For three years from September 1, 1929: Leonard 
Opdycke, Lecturer on Fine Arts; Arthur Kilgore 
McComb, Instructor in Fine Arts and Tutor in 
the Division of Fine Arts; Willard Peabody 
Gerrish, Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineer- 
tng at the Harvard Observatory. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Assistant Professor 
John Clarke Slater, for the first half of the 
academic year 1929-30, in accordance 
with the rules adopted by this Board May 
31, 1880; Assistant Professor Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, for the year 1930-31. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Scholarships and Other Aids for 
Undergraduates, to award the following 
scholarships and aid: 


For the academic year 1928-29: Harvard Club of 
Hingham Aid, $100 to John F. Carnes, °32; 
Harvard Club of Georgia-Associated Harvard 
Clubs Scholarship, $100 to Richard N. Clark, 
Jr., 32; Martha Symmes Rogers Scholarship, $400 
to Winthrop N. Francis, ’31; Harvard Club of St. 
Louis Scholarship, $287.32 (additional) to Otto E 
Fuerbringer, ’32. 

For the second half of 1928-29: Bowditch 
Scholarship, $200 to Samuel S. Dennis, ’32; Alan 
Hudson Scholarship, $175 to Alphonso F. Forziati, 
*32; Martha Symmes Rogers Scholarship, $100 to 
Arthur Klein, ’32; Baxendale Scholarship, $175 to 
George M. Pike, ’32; Price Greenleaf Scholarship, 
$245 to Oscar Sutermeister, ’32; Frederick E. 
Parlin Scholarship, $250 to Robert C. Hooper, 
2E.S.; Parmenter Aid, $200 to Theodore Pia- 
seczny, 1E.S.; Albert Martin Kales Scholarship 
Aid, $700 to Francis H. Kales (31) ’32; Mary Sal- 
tonstall Scholarship, $600 to Franklin H. Kissner, 
30; Frederick E. Parlin Scholarship, $300 to Carl 
B. Miller, ’31; Mary L. Whitney Scholarship, 
$375 to Armen G. Abdian, ’32; Mary L. Whitney 
Scholarship, $450 to Carl D. Pierce, ’32; Crown- 
inshield Scholarship, $475 to David D. Boyden, 
*32; Crowninshield Scholarship, $475 to George 
R. Thompson, ’32; Class of 1867 Scholarship, $475 
to Charles Brenner, ’32; one half Thomas Hall 
Scholarship, $350 to Simeon J. Domas, ’32; one 
half Thomas Hall Scholarship, $350 to Paul 
Maurice Zoll, ’32; N. P. Hallowell Memorial 
Scholarship, $450 to Paul G. Hoffman, ’32; Fred- 
erick E. Parlin, Scholarship, $350 to Arnold Isen- 
berg, ’32; Frederick E. Parlin Scholarship, $350 to 
Peter H. Kozodoy, 32. 


Notice was received announcing the 
award of the Charles Eliot Norton Fellow- 
ship in Greek Studies with a stipend of 
$1200 to Vernon Elgin Way, 3G, for the 
year 1929-30. 

Notice was received announcing the 
award of the David A. Wells Prize for the 
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year 1928-29 to John V. Van Sickle, for an 
essay entitled: “Direct Taxation in 
Austria 1918-1923.” 

Notice was received announcing the 
award of the Elizabeth Wilder Prize for 
the year 1928-29 to Spencer Drummond 
Pollard, ’32. 

Voted to make grants from the income 
of the Milton Fund for 1929-30: 


To Wilbur C. Abbott to permit him to prepare 
for publication in book form his studies in British 
and United States archives on politics and popu- 
lation in the seventeenth century. To Irving W. 
Bailey to study the cytology of living cambium 
and differentiated tissues. The grant will be used 
for the purchase of apparatus and the salary of an 
assistant. To Gregory P. Baxter to enable him to 
continue a study of the temperature of the ice- 
point on the absolute scale. The grant will be used 
for new apparatus and for the salary of a research 
assistant. To Bancroft Beatley to enable him to 
complete a study of pupil achievement in junior 
high schools. The grant will be used for traveling 
expenses and supplies and to pay for such clerical 
services as may be necessary. To Raoul Blanchard 
to cover traveling and living expenses incident to 
a journey of thirty days in Eastern Canada to 
make a geographical inquiry from a human and 
economic point of view. To Percy W. Bridgman to 
enable him to continue investigations on the 
properties of matter under high pressure. The grant 
will be used to purchase apparatus and to pay for 
one full time and one half time assistant. To Emory 
L. Chaffee and Theodore Lyman to be used to 
purchase apparatus and for an investigation of 
light sources and apparatus for isolating portions 
of the spectrum. ‘To Lemuel R. Cleveland to 
permit him to study the relation of protozoa in 
vivo and in vitro to bacteria, and the life cycles of 
amcebe. The grant will be used to secure a tech- 
nical research assistant. To Arthur H. Cole to 
allow him to trace geographical variations of 
commodity prices from 1790 to 1860, and to 
direct specific attention to the history of com- 
modity prices in New England in order to establish 
a commodity price index for that area. The grant 
will pay for materials necessary, traveling ex- 
penses and an assistant’s salary. To William J. 
Crozier to be used to secure the services of a 
technical assistant and a mechanical assistant, 
and for traveling expenses incident to a study 
of the nature of central nervous processes. To 
Chester L. Dawes to defray traveling expenses, 
secure the services of assistants and cover the 
purchase of apparatus in connection with a study 
of the electrical characteristics of ionized gas films. 
To Jesse R. Derby to defray traveling and living 
expenses and otherwise to assist in the preparation 
for publication of a definitive account of the life 
of Francis, Lord Jeffrey, 1773-1850 (Editor of 
“Edinburgh Review,” 1803-1829). To William 
Duane to pay for new apparatus and Lo secure the 
services of assistants and a mechanic to continue 
researches on the physical properties of radiation, 


and on certain physical characteristics of living 
tissues. To Edward M. East to be used to secure 
the services of a technician and to defray labora- 
tory expenses in connection with genetic researches 
on the genera Nicoriana and Fragario. To Merritt 
L. Fernald to be used for equipment, traveling 
and living expenses, and an assistant’s salary in 
connection with the further investigaticn of the 
relic floras of Newfoundland. To Carl J. Friedrich 
to provide teaching relief for bim and to assist in 
defraying living and other expenses in connection 
with his preparation of a new Latin (and possibly 
an English) edition of Johannes Althusius’ “ Poli 
tica Methodice Digesta.”” To Norris F. Hail to be 
used to secure the services of an assistant and to 
pay for supplies to investigate the nature of acidity. 
To Leigh Hoadley to pay for technicians, apparatus 
and material in connection with a study of the early 
ontogenetic phenomena associated with embryonic 
segregation with special reference to vertebrates. 
To Henry V. Hubbard to pay the salaries of the 
assistants needed to complete for publication a 
survey and analysis of city planning and zoning 
progress in the United States. To Grinnell Jones 
Unexpended balance of 1928-29 grant. This 
extension of time will permit him to continue his 
investigation of the properties of solutions, inas- 
much as moving his laboratory and technical 
difficulties have interfered with the original 
schedule. To Edwin C. Kemble and Franzo H. 
Crawford to be spent for apparatus to continue 
the study of molecular spectra and the Zeeman 
effect in gases. To Kirsopp Lake to be used to com- 
plete for publication the fourth volume of his 
“Edition of Acts of the Apostles.” To George 
LaPiana to enable him to complete for publica- 
tion a history of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. The grant will defray traveling 
expenses and pay for secretarial assistance. To 
David G. Lyon to enable him to secure assistants 
to study, classify, copy and prepare for publica- 
tion in the Semitic Museum about two thousand 
inscriptions found at Nuzi. To Alexander McAdie 
to permit him to study the physics of the air, 
especially the thermodynamics of water vapor, 
and the quick determination of heights of cloud 
bases to enable aviators to get the speed of wind. 
The grant will defray traveling expenses and pay 
for the services of a mechanic. To Miller Me- 
Clintock and Henry V. Hubbard to defray travel- 
ing expenses and pay for assistance in connection 
with a preliminary study of municipal airport ad- 
ministration, which will be carried on under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Research in 
Municipal Government. To Samuel E. Morison 
partially to pay for secretarial services in pre- 
paring for publication the second volume of the 
Tercentennial History of Harvard University. To 
James Arthur Muller to enable him to collect 
material for an edition of the letters of Stephen 
Gardiner, Lord Chancellor of England under 
Queen Mary. The grant will reimburse him for ex- 
penses already incurred, will pay for secretarial 
services, and will defray living and traveling 
expenses. To Noel Ewart Odell to permit him to 
study dynamic metamorphism in Scotland and 
Scandinavia preliminary to a research on static 
metamorphism in mountain regions in the Cana- 
dian Rocky Mountains. The grant will be used 
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for salaries for assistants and a guide, and for 
traveling and living expenses. To George H. 
Parker to permit him to spend six weeks at a 
marine laboratory in Florida or Bermuda to study 
color changes in the skins of semi-tropical fishes. 
The grant will be used to procure material and 
for traveling and living expenses. To Frank A. 
Pattie, Jr., to be used for equipment and miscel- 
laneous supplies for a study of the gregarious in- 
stinct in chickens through observation of their be- 
havior when hatched in isolation. To Ralph B. 
Perry to pay for stenographic and clerical services 
necessary to complete the collection of the un- 
published papers of William James, on which a 
work of substantial size will be published. To 
Arthur Pope to reimburse him for expenses in- 
curred in excess of the first Milton Fund grant for 
the construction of apparatus for the plotting of a 
tone or color solid with intensity or chroma con- 
trasts measured in terms of value contrasts. To 
Benjamin Rand to enable him to prepare for 
publication a volume on John Locke’s “Essay 
Concerning the Understanding, Knowledge, Opin- 
ion and Assent” from a newly discovered manu- 
script copy of an earlier unpublished draft of this 
famous essay. To Harlow Shapley to enable him 
to continue research on variable stars and the 
dimensions of the galaxy. The grant will be used for 
salaries of assistants, for instruments and for 
supplies. To Taylor Starck to complete for publi- 
cation a dictionary of the old High German works 
of Notiker Labeo. The grant will be used for photo- 
stats and secretarial assistance. To Abbott P. 
Usher to pay for translating and stenographic 
services and for photostats in connection with 
his desire to make copies of manuscripts on the 
Exchange Bank at Barcelona dated 1401 to 1715, 
which are now in Spanish archives, and to study 
them at Cambridge. To Whitney Wells to enable 
him to conduct a research for biographical data 
concerning literary men of the early sixteenth 
century, about whom little is known, by going 
over local records and the records of Guild Com- 
panies. The grant will be used for copying, living 
and traveling expenses. To George B. Weston to 
enable him to obtain photostats of ancient edi- 
tions of Pulci’s Morgante preparatory to writing a 
critical edition of this work, which an Italian 
publisher has undertaken to print. To Derwent 
S. Whittlesey to enable him to study the choro- 
graphy of a coastal locality in Northern New 
England in order to make comparisons with the 
upland interior visited in 1926. The grant will 
cover traveling and living expenses, and pay for 
the services of a draftsman. To James H. Woods. 
The grant will be used to pay the traveling and 
living expenses of an assistant who will, within this 
time, complete for the press a translation of Henry 
Warren’s work on Buddha-ghosa’s Visuddhi- 
magga, on which only about one fifth of the work 
has been done. 


Meeting of April 8, 1929 


Present: President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Treasurer 
Shattuck. 
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The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Charles W. Holtzer, $75,000 
to establish the Charles W. Holtzer Fellowships. 

From the estate of Frank Loring Preston, $10,000 
to be added to the endowment of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

From the estate of Susan Greene Dexter (Mrs. 
F. Gordon Dexter), $583.34. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50,000 
to be added to Anonymous Fund Number 4. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $34,584.85 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $14,015 
for acquisition of land, construction of buildings 
and improvements in the quarters of the Harvard 
Crews at Red Top, Connecticut. 

To The Commonwealth Fund for the gift of 
$7500 for research in the Law School. 

To the General Education Board for the gift 
of $6250 towards the endowment of the Fogg Art 
Museum, and for the gift of $420.88 towards the 
Law School endowment. 

To Major John Jacob Astor and the Viscount 
Astor for the gift of $5000 for the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. Nathaniel F. Ayer, for the gift of 
$3750 towards a certain salary. 

To the Julius Rosenwald Fund for the gift of 
$3750 towards a certain salary. 

To the International Committee for the Study 
of Infantile Paralysis for the gift of $2500 for in- 
fantile paralysis research. 

To the Studebaker Corporation for the gift of 
$2500 for the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research. 

To anonymous friends for the gift of $1096.62 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the gift of $1250 
for research in the Fogg Art Museum, and for the 
gift of $1250 for special expenses in the College 
Library. 

To the Children’s Hospital for the gift of $600 
for the Department of Pathology. 

To the National Academy of Sciences for the 
gift of $500 for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich for the gift of 
$500 and to Mr. James Loeb for the gift of $100 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Miss Martha A. Alford for the gift of $400 
towards the Kirkuk Expedition of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Professor Henry B. Bigelow for the gift of 
$300 for the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To The Rike-Kumler Company for the gift of 
$250, to the Campbell-Ewald Company for the 
gift of $210 and to the Frank Presbrey Company 
for the gift of $100 towards the Case System of 
Teaching in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 
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To Mr. Morris Gray for the gift of $200 for a 
special lecture at the College Library. 

To Mr. Greenleaf W. Pickard for the gift of $200 
for research in the Department of Astronomy. 

To The National Tuberculosis Association for 
the gift towards the research work of Miss Sarah 
I. Morse. 

To Mr. Frederick W. Lord for the gift of $100 
for the Department of Abnormal and Dynamic 
Psychology. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of $41.67 
for the Museum of Comparative Zoulogy. 

To Miss Lucy Lowell for the gift of $25 for 
Epilepsy Research. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts towards the 
portrait of Professor Edward Channing. 

To Miss Emily Sargent for the gift of a reproduc- 
tion of John Singer Sargent’s portrait of Joseph 
Joachim, with autographs of Joachim and Sargent. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1929: Norman 
Judson Padeliord, James Holley Bartlett, Jr., 
Frank Scott Hogg, and Benjamin Kropp, as 
Sheldon Fellows. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From March 1 to September 1, 1929: Paul Hen- 
nig, Research Fellow in Philosophy; Hajime 
Masamune, Research Fellow in Chemistry. 

From April 1 to September 1, 1929: Leonard 
Ernest Bayliss, Research Fellow in Physiology in 
the Medical School. 

For the summer of 1929: Clifton Harlan Paige, 
Instructor in Surveying. 

For the first half of 1929-30: Tibor Radé, Lee- 
turer on Mathematics; Robert Leslie Nichols, Assist- 
unt in Geology. 

For one year from September 1, 1929: Arthur 
McCandless Wilson, Visiting Instructor in History 
from Grinnell College; Melville Conley Whipple, 
Sanitary Inspector; Otis Johnson Todd, Lecturer 
on Greek and Latin; Ernest Felix Langley, Lecturer 
on Romance Languages and Tutor in the Division of 
Modern Languages; Archimede Marni, Instructor 
in Italian and Tutor in the Division of Modern 
Languages; Robert Emerson, Instructor in Physi- 
ology and Tutor in the Division of Bwlogy; John 
Henry Welsh, Instructor in Zoélogy and Tutor in 
the Division of Biology. 

Assistants: Paul Abbott Schafer, in Geology; 
Francis McRae Findlay, Edward Harding, and 
Henry Alden Shaw, in Hygiene; Richard Carlysle 
Cady, in Meteorology; Norman Shreve Hinchey, 
in Physiography. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Everett Franklin 
Stratton, Lincoln Reuber Thiesmeyer, and Allen 
Worcester Waldo, in Geology; Robert Thomas 
Daubigny Wickenden in Geology and Paleontology. 

Instructors: Horace John Fraser, in Economic 
Geology; Francis Winslow Palfrey, in Hygiene; 
Jan Campbell and John Kyle Gustavson, in 
Mineralogy; Lansdon Hebbard Bowen, Jean- 
Marie Yves Esprit Chalufour, George Odell 


Switzer Darby, Marcel Francon, Farl Godfrey 
Mellor, Theodore Nicol, John Griffith Roberts, 
and John Braddock Sturges, in French; Paul 
Henry Kelsey, Dominic Louis Pucci, and Joln 
Masson Smith, in Romance Languages; Waldo 
Cutler Peebles and William Leon Wiley, in 
Spanish. 

Instructors and Tutors in Bio-chemical Sciences: 
Vladimir Alexander Pertzoff, Harold Alexander 
Abramson. 

Instructors in French and Tutors in Division of 
Modern Languages: Asbury Haven Herrick, Paul 
Frederic Saintonge. 

Instructors in Geology and Tutors in Division of 
Geology: Russell Gibson, John Reed Moseley. 

Instructors in Romance Languages and Tutors 
in Division of Modern Languages: Dwight Inger- 
soll Chapman, Gifford Davis, William Collar 
Holbrook, Raymond Lincoln Kilgour, Richard 
Felix Koch, Blanchard Livingstone Rideout, 
Samuel Irving Stone, Louis Francis Solano. 

Engineering School: George Alexander Orrok, 
Lecturer on Power Plant Engineering; Howard 
Moore Turner. Lecturer on Water Power Engineer- 
ing and Director of Summer Work for Students; 
Raymond Thorwald Gibbs, and Robert Peer 
Siskind, Instructors in Electrical Engineering; 
George Falley Ninde, Instructor in Engineering 
Sciences; Andrew Amyx Rohlfing, Instructor in 
Mechanical Engineering; Richard Siegmann 
Kersten, Instructor in Civil Engineering; Wesley 
Tarbell Harrison, and Charles Edward Heintz, 
Assistants in Mechanical Engineering; Washington 
Irving Middleton, Jr., and William Melvin Good- 
hue, Assistants in Electrical Engineering. 


Voted to make the following changes in 
title: 


Robert Hollenbeck Aborn from Instructor in 
Mineralogy to Instructor in Metallurgy; Robert 
Henry Pfeiffer from Instructor in Semitic Lan- 
guages to Lecturer on Assyriology; George Parker 
Winship from Lecturer on Fine Arts to Lecturer on 
the History of Printing. 

Voted to appoint the following com- 
mittee to advise on the distribution of the 
income of the Milton Fund, to serve from 
September 1, 1929: Frank Baldwin Jewett, 
Chairman, for 4 years; Edwin Francis 
Gay; for 2 years; William Morton Wheeler 
for 6 years. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board December 
10, 1923: Associate Professor Leslie O. 
Cummings, for the first half of 1929-30; 
Associate Professor Ralph Beatley, for the 
second half of 1929-30; Assistant Pro- 
fessor Bancroft Beatley, for the second 
half of 1929-30. 
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Voted to award the Charles H. Fiske, 3d, 
Scholarship at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to William R. MacLaurin, ’29, for 
the year 1929-30. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on General Scholarships, to award 
the following scholarships and aid for the 
year 1929-30: 

Charles Elliott Perkins Scholarships, each $500 
to Frank L. Dewey and William B. Lockhart; 
Stoughton Scholarships, each $300, to John W. 
Wallace, Russell S. Wallace, 1G.Ed., Sumner W. 
Elton, 2L; Rumrill Scholarship, $375 to John P. 
Moore; Parlin Scholarship, $300 to Warren F. 
Ridout, 2L; Downer Scholarship, $600 to Laurence 
E. Bunker, 1L; Stoughton Aid, $400 to Alfred S. 
Reinhart, 1M. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on General Scholarships and the 
Sheldon Fund, to award the following 
fellowships for 1929-30: 

Sheldon Fellowships: John Volkmann, in Psy- 
chology, $1500; Joseph Médard Carriére, in Ro- 
mance Languages, $1500; Ernst Christian Helm- 
reich, in History, $1500; Robert Stockton Stryker, 
in Landscape Architecture, $1500. 

Whereas the Committee on General 
Scholarships and the Sheldon Fund, act- 
ing under the rules laid down by this 
Board November 24, 1873, and January 
10, 1927, have recommended the following 
persons to hold Parker Fellowships: 
James Holley Bartlett, Jr., in Physics; 
Frank Scott Hogg, in Astronomy; Ben- 
jamin Kropp, in Zodlogy, and have pre- 
sented satisfactory evidence that they 
are persons of rare talent and of special 
adaptation of mind in the above studies, 
voted to appoint James Holley Bartlett, 
Jr., Frank Scott Hogg and Benjamin 
Kropp to Parker Fellowships for the year 
1929-30. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of the Graduate School of Education, 
to award the following scholarships for the 
year 1929-30: 

Austin Scholarships for Teachers, each $400, to 
Frank A. Berger, George D. Brock, Hollis E. 
Frazey; University Scholarships, each $300 to 
Oscar R. Carlson, Hazel M. Lewis, Marian D. 


Russell, Maurice R. Seymour, Ralph H. Smith; 
Faculty Scholarships, $350 to Paul B. Diederich; 
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each $300, to James R. Hobson, Leo E. Stewart, 
William A. Thomson, Agnes K. Tweedie; Phi Delta 
Kappa Scholarship, $100 to Luther K. Macnair; 
Faculty Scholarship, $200 to Luther K. Maenair. 


Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Law, to award the Pugsley 
Scholarship, with a stipend of $400, to 
Wolfgang Kraus for the year 1929-30. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Dean 
of the Medical School, to award the fol- 
lowing student research fellowships for 
the year 1929-30: 


De Lamar Student Research Fellowships $600 
to Harry K. U. Beecher, 1M; $300 to Liddell S. 
Davis, 3M; $300 to Charles W. Steele, 2M; one- 
half James Jackson Cabot Fellowship, $350 to 
Lewis S. Pilcher, 2d, 3M; one-half James Jackson 
Cabot Fellowship $350 to Champ Lyons, 2M; 
George Cheyne Shattuck Memorial Fellowship 
$425 to Hugh Montgomery, 3M; John Ware 
Memorial Fellowship $425 to William P. Reed, 3M; 
Charles Eliot Ware Memorial Fellowship, $400 
to Earl R. Lehnherr, 2M; Charles Sedgwick 
Minot Fellowship $200 to Monroe D. Eaton, Jr., 
3M. 






OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Mecting, February 25, 1929 


The following sixteen members were 
present: Mr. Wadsworth, the President of 
the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Billings, W. C. 
Boyden, Cabot, Coolidge, Cutler, Howe, 
Lee, Mack, A. T. Perkins, Slocum, Stock- 
ton, Straus, Wolcott. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of December 10, 1928, January 7 and 
January 14, 1929, electing, to serve from 
September 1, 1929, Taylor Starck, Associ- 
ate Professor of German; William Yandell 
Elliott, Associate Professor of Government 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Gov- 
ernment and Economics; Francis Trow 
Spaulding, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion; Archibald Thompson Davison, Pro- 
fessor of Choral Music; appointing for 
three years from September 1, 1929, Carl 
Nelson Schmalz, Assistant Professor of 
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Marketing; Robert Franklin Field, Assist- 
ant Professor of Applied Physics; Edward 
Allen Whitney, Assistant Professor and 
Tutor in History and Literature and Chair- 
man of the Board of Tutors in History and 
Literature; Rupert Emerson, Instructor in 
Government and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics; Ful- 
mer Franklin Mood, Instructor and Tutor 
in History and Literature; Paul Rice Doo- 
lin, Instructor and Tutor in History and 
Literature; Paul Herman Buck, Instructor 
in History and Tutor in the Division of His- 
tory, Government and Economics; Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, Assistant Professor of 
English; Ralph Hartley Wetmore, As- 
sistant Professor of Botany and Tutor in the 
Division of Biology; for five years from 
September 1, 1929, Sheldon Glueck, As- 
sistant Professor of Criminology; Sam Bass 
Warner, Assistant Professor of Penal Leg- 
islation and Administration — were taken 
from the table and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of January 28, February 11 and 
February 25, 1929, appointing for one 
year from September 1, 1929, Board 
of Preachers, Willard Learoyd Sperry, 
Chairman; Theodore Gerald Soares, 
Charles Edwards Park, Frederick May 
Eliot, Henry Knox Sherrill, Philemon 
Fowler Sturges; for three years from 
September 1, 1928, Derwent Stainthorpe 
Whittlesey, Tutor in the Division of Geol- 
ogy; for three years from September 1, 
1929, Ralph Monroe Eaton, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy and Tutor in the 
Division of Philosophy; Jeffries Wyman, 
Jr., Instructor in Zoilogy and Tutor in the 
Division of Biology; Melville Conley Whip- 
ple, Assistant Professor of Sanitary Chem- 
istry; John George Jack, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Dendrology; Charles Hall Grand- 
gent, a member of the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences for the second half of the aca- 


demic year 1928-29; inserting in the 
Quinquennial Catalogue with the Doctors 
of Medicine, Class of 1929, the name of 
John Louis Polo, who died on January 29, 
having completed the requirements for 
his degree — and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of February 25, 1929, electing Albert 
Haertlein, Associate Professor of Civil 
Engineering, to serve from September 1, 
1929; and the Board voted unanimously 
to suspend the Rules and to consent to 
said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of February 25, 1929, conferring the 
following degrees upon the following per- 
sons recommended therefor by the Facul- 
ties of the Several Departments of the 
University respectively; and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. The total 
number of said degrees is 214. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of February 25, 1929, as follows: 
““Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Treasurer of Harvard College in place of 
Charles Francis Adams, resigned; where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Henry Lee Shattuck was elected, to 
serve from the date of Mr. Adams’s resig- 
nation. The President was directed, the 
presence of the Overseers of the College 
having been procured, to communicate to 
them this election for their counsel and 
consent”’; and said vote was laid over 
under the Rules, and upon the request of 
the President of the University, the Secre- 
tary was instructed to call a special meet- 
ing of the Board to be held at No. 50 
State Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on 
Thursday, March 7, 1929, at 10 a.M., to 
consider and act upon said vote. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Executive. 
Committee, reported the deaths of Sidney 
J. Jennings, a member of the Committee 
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to Visit the Engineering School, and Ed- 
gar Pierce, a member of the Committee on 
Philosophy and Psychology. 

Mr. Wolcott presented the report of the 
Committee to Visit the Gray Herbarium, 
and Judge Mack, on behalf of Dean 
Briggs, the report of the Committee on 
German, and they were accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Wolcott presented and read the 
report of the Committee to Visit the 
Kitchens and Dining Rooms, and it was 
referred to the President of the Univer- 
sity, and the Secretary was instructed to 
write and express to the Committee the 
appreciation of the Board of their valua- 
ble services to the University. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Engi- 
neering School, by Mr. A. T. Perkins; 
English, by Mr. Howe; School of Public 
Health, by Judge Cabot; Law School, by 
Mr. W. C. Boyden; Military and Naval 
Science and Tactics, by Mr. A. T. Per- 
kins; Music, by Mr. Howe. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Special Meeting, March 7, 1$29 

The following nine members were pre- 
sent: Mr. Wadsworth, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Messrs. Cabot, Coolidge, 
Howe, Lee, Saltonstall, Stockton, Wol- 
cott. 

The reading of the record of the previ- 
ous meeting was omitted and said record 
was approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of February 25, 1929, electing Henry Lee 
Shattuck, Treasurer of the University, in 
place of Charles Francis Adams resigned, 
was taken from the table, and the Board 
voted unanimously to consent to said vote. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, April 8, 1929 
The following twenty-two members 
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were present: Mr. Wadsworth, the Presi- 
dent of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the Presi- 
dent of the University, Mr. Shattuck, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
Agassiz, Billings, R. W. Boyden, W. C. 
Boyden, Cabot, Coolidge, Cutler, Davis, 
Howe, Lee, Mack, Mallinckrodt, Moore, 
A. T. Perkins, Slocum, Straus, Sullivan, 
Wolcott, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of January 28, February 11 and February 
25, 1929, electing, from September 1, 
1928, James Bryant Conant, Sheldon 
Emery Professor of Organic Chemistry; 
Arthur Becket Lamb, Erving Professor of 
Chemistry; from September 1, 1929, Wil- 
liam Scott Ferguson, McLean Professor of 
Ancient and Modern History; Roger Bige- 
low Merriman, Gurney Professor of His- 
tory; John Tucker Murray, Professor of 
English; William Leonard Crum, Profes- 
sor of Economics; Perey Edward Ray- 
mond, Professor of Palaontology; William 
Thomson, Associate Professor of Arabic; 
Willard Learoyd Sperry, Plummer Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals; Gordon Mas- 
kew Fair, Associate Professor of Sanitary 
Engineering; to serve while detailed here 
by the United States Government, Walter 
Stephen Sturgill, Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics — were taken from 
the table, and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 11 and March 25, 1929, 
appointing, for one year from September 
1, 1929, Albert Joseph McMullen, mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; for 
three years from September 1, 1929, Gus- 
tavus Howard Maynadier, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English; Johannes Abraham 
Christoffel Fagginger Auer, Assistant 
Professor of Church History; Arthur Kil- 
gore McComb, Instructor in Fine Arts and 
Tutor in the Division of Fine Arts; Leonard 
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Opdycke, Lecturer on Fine. Arts; Willard 
Peabody Gerrish, Assistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering at the Harvard 
Observatory — and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

Mr. Slocum presented and read the re- 
ports of the Committees to Visit the Blue 
Hill Observatory and the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, and Mr. R. W. Boyden the 
report of the Committee on University 
Extension and the Summer School of 
Arts and Sciences, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

The roll call for reports from Visiting 
Committees was then taken up, and brief 
oral reports were made as follows: Fine 
Arts and Fogg Art Museum, by Mr. 
Moore; Zoilogy, by Mr. Agassiz. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


es 
Priscitta Gouau, Director of Publicity 

Although this article usually concerns 
itself with an account of the past, in view 
of the fact that Radcliffe is at present 
mainly concerned with plans for the 
celebration of its Fiftieth Anniversary 
from May 30 to June 2, a look into the 
future may perhaps be permitted. 

A reception to the official guests by the 
President and Trustees of the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum will open the 
celebration on the evening of May 30. 
The Harvard Glee Club will sing in the 
courtyard. 

Representatives from two hundred col- 
leges and universities have been invited 
to take part in the academic procession 
which will precede the anniversary exer- 
cises to be held on Friday morning, May 
31, in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. 
President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard 
University, will be one of the speakers on 
this occasion, also President Mary E. 
Woolley, of Mount Holyoke, Professor 





Alfred N. Whitehead, of the Philosophy 
Department at Harvard, and President 
Ada L. Comstock, of Radcliffe. Bishop 
Lawrence will act as chaplain. 

Following the exercises a luncheon will 
be held in the dormitory quadrangle at 
which addresses will be given by Dean 
Lucy Stebbins, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, President William Allan Neilson, 
of Smith, and Professor Charles H. 
Grandgent, of the Romance Languages 
Department of Harvard. 

On the evening of Friday, May 31, 
there will be a reception and concert in 
Symphony Hall in honor of the founders 
of the College. The program will be 
furnished by the Radcliffe Choral Society 
with Mr. G. Wallace Woodworth as 
leader; the Harvard Glee Club under the 
direction of Dr. Archibald T. Davison, 
and members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Alumne Day, June 1, will open with a 
“Fiftieth Anniversary Birthday Party,” 
of which Mrs. Arthur B. Porter, West 
Roxbury, will be in charge. Class lunch- 
eons will be held in all the buildings at 
noon and they will be followed by a 
dramatic performance, The Radeliffe 
Revue, in the Arlington Theatre, Boston. 
Mrs. William F. Eastman, New York, is 
putting on the production, and Mrs. 5. 
Bruce Elwell, Cambridge, is in charge of 
the business arrangements. The day will 
end with the Alumnz Dinner, to be held 
in the Hotel Statler ballroom. 

Among distinguished alumne who will 
speak at the dinner will be Miss Helen 
Keller, Forest Hills, N.Y.; President 
Lucia Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Ethel Puffer 
Howes, director of the Institute for the 
Coérdination of Women's Interests at 
Smith, who will speak for the graduate 
students; Mrs. John MacDuffie, Spring- 
field, representing the fifty-year class; 
Mrs. Charles H. Porter, Cambridge, rep re- 
senting the twenty-five-year class. 
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To review the past three months: 

Twenty-two degrees were voted by the 
Academic Board as a result of the mid- 
year examinations. These included nine 
A.B.’s, eleven A.M.’s, and two Ph.D.’s. 
The latter were awarded to Margaret 
Vincent Kennedy, Vassar A.B. and Rad- 
cliffe A.M., of Brookline, and Helen 
Marion Woodruff, Wellesley A.B. and 
Radcliffe A.M., of Elgin, Ill. 

On Thursday, February 28, Miss Mar- 
garet Fitzgerald, cashier in the College 
lunchroom, who has just completed thirty 
years of service, was presented with a 
purse of gold and an antique bar pin at a 
reception in her honor given by the 
alumne of the College. 

On March 2 a Conference on Con- 
temporary Literature was held in Agassiz 
House under the auspices of the Alumnee 
Association. This was the second in a 
series of conferences held in conjunction 
with the general movement of adult 
education. 

At the morning session which was 
devoted to the subject of poetry the 
speakers included Mrs. George P. Baker, 
of New Haven; Professor John L. Lowes, 
Professor Robert Hillyer, and Professor 
L. Denis Peterkin, of Harvard University. 
During the afternoon Mrs. Stephen Gif- 
ford and Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier dis- 
cussed the novel, while Mr. R. F. Fuller, 
of the Old Corner Bookstore, spoke on the 
subject of censorship. Professor André 
Morize was the evening speaker. There 
was a large attendance at all sessions. 

Dr. Richard Cabot was the speaker at 
the Phi Beta Kappa Noon Hour on 
March 7, when the names of the four 
newly elected seniors were read by Mrs. 
Frank G. Cook, vice-president of Iota 
Chapter. President Ellen F. Pendleton, 
of Wellesley College, gave the address at 
the formal initiation held later in Green- 
leaf House. The Phi Beta Kappa prize of 
$50 awarded annually to the ranking 
junior was this year divided between 
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Priscilla Kramer, of Roslindale, and 
Marion Buck, of Watertown, N.Y. 

One hundred and _ sixty-three girls 
achieved the academic distinction of 
winning places on the Dean’s List on the 
basis of their midyear grades. Seven won 
a place in the first group; thirty-four were 
in the second group, and one hundred and 
twenty in the third. Of the total number, 
thirty-four were members of the freshman 
class. 

The announcement of the speakers at 
the Baccalaureate and Commencement 
exercises is always received with much 
interest. Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, of 
Chicago, will give the Baccalaureate 
address on Sunday, June 16, and Dean 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, of the 
Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy, 
Pure Science, and Fine Arts in Columbia 
University, will speak at Commencement 
on June 19. The Reverend Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, of the First Parish in Milton, 
willact as chaplain on this occasion. 


STUDENT LIFE 

By Caries M. UnpErRHILL, ’30 
The hockey season including the final 
matches with Yale was persistently the 
object of rising and falling hopes, de- 
pendent upon the series of injuries with 
which the team was afflicted. J. B. Garri- 
son, °31, injured in the Toronto game on 
New Year’s Eve in New York, was dis- 
abled for several weeks in mid-season, 
although he returned to the line-up in 
Yale. John 
Tudor, ’29, received an injury of a less 
serious nature. E. T. Putnam, ’30, who 
shared the resyonsibility of centre with 
Garrison, was forced out of the opening 
match with Yale when a hard check sent 
him crashing into the boards shortly after 
the opening whistle. The “most unkind- 
est cut of all” fell upon the team when 
O. P. Jackson, ’29, and W. L. Elkins, ’29, 
first and second string goalies respec- 
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tively, were placed on the ineligible 
list. 

Despite such odds, the Crimson skaters 
displayed an unexpected power in the 
closing games, and defeated the Yale 
sextet in the first match of the series by 
a 2 to 1 score. F. R. G. Giddens, ’30, 
captain-elect, in brilliant dashes made 
both scores for Harvard. Yale won the 
second contest by making a single goal. 
The ill luck which had dogged the Har- 
vard team throughout the season mani- 
fested itself once again in the last game, 
when the Crimson forces lined up against 
Yale at New Haven. Putnam, Elkins, 
and Jackson did not make the trip, and 
on the inexperienced shoulders of H. H. 
Newell, ’29, rested the responsibility of 
guarding the goal. 

Three overtime periods were necessary 
to determine the outcome of this final 
match, Yale winning 3 to 2. With the 
aid of A. B. Bigelow and H. W. Bigelow 
on the defense Newell repeatedly staved 
off the furious attack of the Blue forwards. 
Two brilliant dashes of A. B. Bigelow 
were responsible for the Harvard score 
while the Yale points were divided among 
Luce, Palmer, and Nelson. 

The great number of promising candi- 
dates that turned out in the opening days 
of the spring track practice gave Coach 
Farrell a wide field from which to make 
the selection of an excellent dual meet 
team. The possible weakness of the team 
as an intercollegiate contestant was re- 
vealed in the opening match of the season 
when a small squad of fifteen men partici- 
pated in the annual Penn Relay Carnival. 
The only Harvard points were scored by 
the distance medley relay team when Cap- 
tain J. L. Reid, 29, came from behind in 
a burst of speed to place second behind 
N.Y.U. while P. N. Vonckx, 31, a new 
figure in Harvard weight-throwing, placed 
fourth in the hammer-throw in the second 
day of the Carnival. 

In the triangular meet with Holy Cross 
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and Brown, May 4, the succeeding events 
displayed the solid strength of the Crim- 
son runners who took nine first places, 
and at least three points in each event, 
for a total of 832 points, Brown and Holy 
Cross trailing with 26% and 25 points 
respectively. Morin of Holy Cross in the 
dashes and Collier of Brown in the hurdles 
were the only two opposing stars to offer 
any difficulties to the Harvard team. 
G. A. Tupper, ’29, matched Collier fence 
for fence the length of the course, to lose 
by a hair over the last obstacle. 

In the distance events the superiority 
of the Farrell coached runners was evident 
from the start, although Madden of Holy 
Cross pressed Reid hard in the final lap 
of the mile run. R. C. Alrich, ’31, captain- 
elect of the Cross Country and a capable 
distance runner, placed third. J. O. 
Wildes, ’30, won the two-mile run, and 
F. E. Cummings, ’30, broke from a ““box”’ 
in the 440-yard dash to win in the last 
twenty yards. R. P. Porter, ’29, won the 
half-mile run, followed by David Cobb, 
’31. The Crimson swept the field in the 
pole-vault when C. E. Dunlap, ’30, W. H. 
Cleaver, ’29, and F. V. Weekes, ’31, fin- 
ished together at a low mark. Dunlap 
reached the 12’ 6” mark in the indoor 
intercollegiates in New York, and if 
present indications may be taken will 
better this performance before he gradu- 
ates; he will be a consistent point-winner 
in every dual meet this year. 

Vonckx in the hammer-throw and J. W. 
Potter, °30, in the shot-put gained addi- 
tional Crimson victories. A. E. French, 
’29, was not entered in the dashes because 
of the fact that his training had been cut 
short by preparation for divisionals, but 
he scored an easy victory in the broad 
jump. T. F. Mason, ’30, and A. L. Wat- 
kins, °31, have shown good form in the 
dashes in recent trials and should be con- 
sistent point-winners in the coming con- 
tests. Vernon Munroe, ’31, captain of 
last year’s Freshman team, was forced 
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out of competition shortly before the meet, 
by an injured knee, but in future trials he 
will be a strong Crimson threat in the 
440-yard run. 

The Freshman team has been the best 
in many years, and includes several 
brilliant stars who have equaled or bet- 
tered the performances of present inter- 
collegiate luminaries. Chief among the 
Freshmen is E. E. Record, ’31, who in a 
recent trial broke the Harvard record for 
the 120-yard hurdles, and in doing so 
bettered the time of Collier, of Brown, 
by a considerable margin. 

The Crew season, thus far, has been 
a puzzle to all concerned, with the pos- 
sible exception of Coach Ed Brown. His 
absolutely unorthodox methods have cre- 
ated an air of mystery. Contrary to the 
universal practice of crew coaches in pick- 
ing a crew at least ten days before the 
race, Brown has not been averse to shift 
his seatings the day before the scheduled 
race. Unfortunately, the first race of the 
season, that scheduled with M.I.T. for 
May 4, was postponed because of the high 
wind that whipped the Basin into an im- 
possible condition until late in the even- 
ing. The Cornell race alone can answer 
the question that rowing critics have been 
asking of the Harvard crew since the be- 
ginning of the season. At present the 
University and Junior University crews 
line up as follows — although there is no 
security that such will be the permanent 
seatings: 





First University — Stroke, S. W. Swaim, ’31; 
7, W. T. Emmett, ’29; 6, F. A. Clark, ’29; 5, Aller- 
ton Cushman, ’29; 4, C. McK. Norton, ’29; 3, L. W. 
Dickey, ’30; 2, R. I. McKesson, ’31; bow, James 
Lawrence, Jr., ’29; cox, L. L. Wadsworth, ’30. 

Second University — Stroke, P. H. Watts, ’31; 
7, M. M. Johnson, ’31; 6, B. J. Harrison, ’29; 
5, A. B. Rood, ’31; 4, A. N. Webster, ’31; 3, C. E. 
Mason, 30; 2, M. R. Brownell, ’30; bow, C. N. 
Comstock, ’30; cox, E. L. Belisle, ’31. 


The baseball team has met with indif- 
ferent success. The Southern trip re- 
sulted in three victories over William and 
Mary, Catholic University, and Rich- 
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mond; one defeat at the hands of the 
Quantico Marines, and a bitter deadlock 
with Columbia on the return leg of the 
journey. The Army, B.U., and Maine 
contests were postponed because of 
weather conditions. An easy victory over 
Bates, 5 to 1, was followed by an eleventh- 
hour defeat at the hands of the Amherst 
nine, which came from behind to score 
four runs in the tenth inning. Springfield, 
New Hampshire, and St. Bonaventure 
subsequently fell easy victims to the 
Crimson nine. The pitching of Howard 
Whitmore, ’29, has been consistently out- 
standing, while the work of Prior at the 
bat has led the way to a high average. 
E. H. McGrath, ’31, and Captain G. E. 
Donaghy, ’29, are well up in the batting 
average; but in general the team has been 
hampered by weak batting. 

Defensively the team has acquitted 
itself creditably, having handled 402 
chances in the field with only 22 errors for 
the high average of .945. The team’s 
total record to date stands at seven vic- 
tories, two defeats and one tie, a great 
proportion of which has been largely due 
to the excellent pitching of Whitmore. 

The resettlement of the Stadium ques- 
tion served to bring the whole contro- 
versy over the H.A.A. surplus to the sur- 
face once more. With the final decision of 
the authorities to erect permanent steel 
stands to replace the condemned wooden 
structure in the open end of the Stadium, 
a saving of $200,000 favored the H.A.A. 
treasury. In review, it will be remembered 
that the proposal of permanent concrete 
seats in the north end of the horseshoe 
was set aside on the grounds of expense, 
and because of the fact that no addition 
could be made to duplicate in appearance 
or construction the present structure, or 
harmonize satisfactorily with any general 
architectural plan. It was then decided to 
erect temporary steel stands that might 
be used to meet the heavy demand of the 
fall games; but the expense of such con- 
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struction was found to be much greater 
than had been anticipated, aside from the 
fact that estimates covering the mainte- 
nance, erection, and removal of the stands 
ran between $40,000 and $46,000 annu- 
ally. In view of the preceding reasons, 
temporary steel stands were obviously 
beyond further consideration. 

The permanent steel stands will now be 
erected at an approximate cost of $170,- 
000. While the general beauty of the 
Stadium will unquestionably be disturbed 
by such an eyesore, the present plan 
leaves the issue open to such further de- 
velopments as must inevitably occur 
within the next ten years. In addition the 
scrap value of the steel is an important 
item in the consideration of any building 
program on Soldier’s Field within the 
future. 

The $200,009 saved by this decision, 
has, however, become the centre of some 
interest among those who look forward 
longingly to the completion of the new 
gymnasium. Unfortunately, the total 
sum necessary to erect a gymnasium that 
would adequately meet the needs of the 
student body has not been altogether sub- 
scribed despite the untiring efforts of 
W. J. Bingham and other officials of the 
Athletic Association. With the conditions 
dependent upon the original gifts, it was 
necessary to begin construction early in 
the year, before the funds had been com- 
pletely subscribed. But as the succeeding 
months failed to bring the necessary aid, 
the plans for the building shrank accord- 
ingly. 

The officials of the H.A.A. turned to 
the large surplus as offering a possible 
solution of their difficulties. With the 
close of the year the surplus will be 
$520,000, according to the estimates of 
the Athletic Association. Of this sum 
$170,000 will be expended in erecting the 
steel stands, leaving $350,000 in the treas- 
ury, an amount that would satisfy the 
demands of the gymnasium. But another 





factor has imposed itself upon the proceed- 
ings and called a temporary halt in the 
march of events, namely, the Corporation. 
The refusal of the Corporation to sanc- 
tion the use of this surplus for building 
the gymnasium has been cloaked in 
mystery as far as the College and the 
general public have been concerned. The 
Crimson announced, on good authority, 
that the Corporation’s action was based 
on a somewhat indefinite plan for using 
the H.A.A. surplus to form the nucleus of 
a permanent athletic endowment. It has 
been said that with the permanent endow- 
ment of athletics, the intercollegiate sport 
schedule would be reduced, as intra-mural 
sports would become more important 
under the new House Plan. On the other 
hand, President Lowell has gone on record 
in favor of intercollegiate sports. The 
Corporation subsequently issued a blan- 
ket statement denying the possibility of 
the endowment. Here the situation has 
rested for the time being, although W. J. 
Bingham has announced his intention of 
again petitioning the Corporation in the 
attempt to divert some fraction of the 
surplus to the use of the gymnasium. 
Meanwhile, the University building 
program has proceeded in other direc- 
tions. The formal opening of the Mallinc- 
krodt Chemical Laboratory marked the 
completion of a new set of buildings that 
will be of inestimable value to the under- 
graduate and graduate students in the 
fields of science. Lecture rooms, modern 
equipment, general facilities far exceeding 
the meagre allowances of Boylston, have 
brought the sciences an opportunity that 
has long been lacking. One thing only 
remains to be desired — evening hours. 
Students in all departments of science 
have been hampered somewhat by the 
lack of time in which to work in the labora- 
tory, for while Widener offers the student 
in other fields the freedom of its shelves 
until ten o’clock, the laboratories have 
closed at a much earlier hour. This condi- 
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tion has tended to interfere seriously with 
the afternoon of the average student who 
would otherwise be enjoying the extensive 
program on the river, or on the numerous 
playing fields. A poll conducted by the 
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Crimson revealed that with the exception 
of those scholars who commuted, men in 
the sciences are unanimous in the desire 
for greater freedom in the hours of labora- 
tory work. 


THE GRADUATES 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE CLASS SECRETARIES 


The annual meeting and dinner were 
held at the Harvard Club of Boston on 
Friday, April 26, 1929. About forty secre- 
taries or representatives were present. 
The guests were: President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, ’77; Howard Corning, ’90, Na- 
thaniel H. Batchelder, ‘01, Frank J. Sullo- 
way, ’05, all of the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs; David W. Bailey, 
°21, editor of the Alumni Directory; Rich- 
ard A. Stout, secretary of the Class of 
1929. 

President Lowell spoke about the new 
Houses, explaining the situation thor- 
oughly. Mr. Batchelder commented on 
what might be called “The Homing 
of Harvard Men,” which in substance 
it is hoped will result in the gathering 
together of all Harvard men in Cam- 
bridge to spend a few days together. 
Mr. Henry M. Rogers, ’62, spoke feel- 
ingly about his associations with Har- 
vard. Mr. Bailey explained what the 
new Class Secretaries’ Bureau will 
attempt to do, and it was decided by 
those present that they would take 
advantage of the generous offer of the 
College to provide assistance in the 
preparation of Class Reports and other 
secretaries’ duties. The following officers 
were elected: Charles E. Mason, ’05, 
Chairman; Roger L. Scaife, ’97, Joseph 
O. Procter, Jr., 01, Francis A. Harding, 
709, Executive Committee; Arthur J. 
Garceau, ’91, secretary. 
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*,* The personal news is compiled from informas 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1852 

George Augustus Peabody, the old- 
est alumnus of Harvard College, died 
at Danvers on May 3, 1929. He was 
born in Salem, August 23, 1831, the son 
of George and Clara Endicott Peabody, 
and the grandson of Captain Joseph 
Peabody, one of the founders of the 
Peabody Museum in Salem. He pre- 
pared for college at the Salem Latin 
School. After studying iaw for a year 
in Salem he entered the Harvard Law 
School and took the LL.B. degree in 
1855, but he was never active in the 
practice of the law. He traveled exten- 
sively and did much hunting of big 
game. He married Augusta Balch 
Witherspoon April 20, 1881, at Holder- 
ness, N.H. She died on April 30, 1888. 


1871 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
The Class will meet on Commence- 
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ment Day at MHolworthy Hall at 
twelve. 


1875 
L. B. R. Briaas, Sec. 
6 Ash St., Cambridge 

In the January number of the Amer- 
iean Journal of Pharmacy Frederick G. 
Gemuth, research chemist for the 
Baltimore Bureau of Standards, gives 
high credit to Dr. Clifford Mitchell, of 
Chicago, for chemical research result- 
ing in a valuable discovery. A com- 
munication on this subject by Mr. 
Gemuth is printed among “Alumni 
Notes” inthe Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
for April 18, 1929. — Dr. G. H. Monks 
has returned from a five months’ 
journey round the world. 


1876 
Emor H. Haropina, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Jabez Edward Giles died at his 
home, in Northampton, December 23, 
1928, after a long illness. He was born 
in Rockport, January 23, 1853, son of 
Hon. Newell Giles and Elizabeth Whip- 
ple (Gott) Giles. He prepared for 
College at the Boston Latin School, 
and entered the junior class at Harvard, 
in October, 1874. He taught for several 
years before studying medicine. He 
graduated in 1884 from the New York 
University Medical School, and prac- 
ticed medécine in New York for fifteen 
years or more, his work being limited 
to the department of ophthalmology. 
He was one of the ophthalmic surgeons 
to the Manhattan Eye, Ear, and 
Throat Hospital, and member of the 
board of directors and secretary of the 
board of surgeons. In November, 1919, 
he resigned as surgeon and as secretary 
of the board, and was appointed con- 
sulting surgeon to the hospital. The 
following is taken from a tribute by 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Tyler, of Smith 
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College, which appeared in a local 
paper: “...For years, as an efficient 
and busy practitioner in New York 
City, he found leisure and strength to 
give increasingly of his time and his 
resources to benevolence and philan- 
thropy. In our vicinity he has been 
especially known for his intimate asso- 
ciation with the work for missionaries 
and their families at Mountain Rest, in 
Goshen. He was a leading spirit in 
the foundation of the enterprise, serv- 
ing for many years as its efficient treas- 
urer. He owned a home in Goshen, 
where he spent his summers; and when 
he was there, he devoted his time and 
strength to the missionary settlement, 
with hardly less interest than to his 
own home. He was always planning 
improvements and introducing new 
conveniences, working often with his 
own hands to add to the attractions 
and comforts of the mission home. In 
these years, when he has been shut in 
as a helpless invalid, it has been one 
of his chief sorrows that he could not 
attend the meetings of the trustees of 
Mountain Rest, and give his accus- 
tomed aid to their work....” He was 
married January 2, 1888, to Sarah 
Hayward Backus; she died. June 18, 
1903, he was married to Mary Court- 
land Vanderbeck, who survives him. 
A daughter, Marian Bunton, was born 
August 9, 1909.— George Ashley 
Long died at his home, on the Dixie 
Highway, Boca Raton, Fla., Sunday 
morning, February 24, 1929, after a 
very short illness. He had a stroke on 
Saturday, and did not regain conscious- 
ness. He was born in Boston, June 19, 
1854, son of George Washington and 
Mary Elizabeth (Nash) Long. He 
prepared for College at the Epes Sar- 
gent Dixwell private school, in Boston. 
After leaving College, he was in the 
office of Ernest W. Bowditch, civil 
engineer, until 1879. A prolonged ill- 
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ness forced him to give up his work, 
and in September, 1881, he went South, 
settled at Interlachen, Putnam County, 
Florida, and entered into the citrus- 
growing business, and did extensive 
engineering for the Florida Southern 
Railway Company. He also surveyed 
portions of territory in the northern 
part of Florida for numerous bonding 
companies. He was associated in many 
engineering projects with Captain 
Rickards, and it was through this 
friendship that he was led to make his 
home ultimately in Boca Raton, coming 
to make a visit upon Captain Rickards 
in May, 1901. He was soon given the 
position of local representative for the 
Florida East Coast Land Department, 
and was appointed postmaster of Boca 
Raton in 1908. He was afterward 
elected county commissioner for the 
Fourth Commissioners’ District, Palm 
Beach County, and was reélected for a 
second term. It was through his efforts 
that the Ocean Boulevard became a 
reality along the coast from Boca 
Raton north, and that the Traylor 
Road was built from the Dixie Highway 
west, which proved to be a boon to the 
farmers in that locality. Upon the in- 
corporation of the town of Boca Raton, 
he was accorded the honor of being 
chosen its first mayor. He was married 
March 21, 1892, to Kate Hare, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, who survives 
him, as do four children: George Ash- 
ley, Jr., of Stuart, Fla.; Mrs. Charles 
C. Blake, Jr., of Miami, Fla.; Mrs. 
Arthur William Deyo, of Boca Raton, 
Fla.; Vinton Long, of Boca Raton, Fla. 
— Walter Scott Andrews died March 
12, 1929. He was born in Bronxville, 
N.Y., October 25, 1852, son of Loring 
and Blanche Blandina Bruyn (Harden- 
bergh) Andrews. He prepared for 
College at Easthampton (Williston 
Seminary) and took his degree of A.B. 
in 1877. He graduated at Columbia 
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College Law School and was admitted 
to the New York Bar in 1883. For 
about ten months in 1887-88, he was 
employed on the staff of the New York 
World. In 1896-97 he studied horticul- 
ture at Cornell University. He studied 
anthropology in Paris and in New York 
City, and received an A.M. degree at 
Harvard in 1898. In 1910 he built a 
house in Denver, Col., and lived there 
for two years. For the most part, since 
1905, he had resided at Kingston, N.Y., 
at first on a farm, and afterward in the 
city. He was married April 30, 1879, 
at Nice, France, to Irene Filtsch. 
Children: Daisy Hardenbergh, born 
June 5, 1880; Ada Irene, born Novem- 
ber 17, 1884; Walter Scott, Jr., born 
November 7, 1886. 


1877 


GarDNER W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

It has been learned from the Li- 
brarian that ‘‘ Morris Gray’s recent 
gift to the Library, made this spring, 
was $42,000. The income of $30,000 
of this sum is to be applied to the pur- 
chase of books of current modern 
poetry, or to books on such poetry. 
The income of $10,000 is to be used for 
giving occasional talks or lectures on 
modern poetry. The 
$2000 —is to be spent at once on 
modern poetry.” G. E. Woodberry 
gave the first of these talks on poetry 
on April 17. — Walter Scott Andrews, 
son of Loring and Blanche Blandina 
(Hardenbergh) Andrews, was born at 
Bronxville, N.Y., October 25, 1852, and 
died in New York City. March 12, 1929, 
He prepared for College at Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, and entered 
Harvard in 1872 with the Class of 1876, 
with which he remained until his senior 
year, when he left College. He returned 
the following year and joined the Class 
of 1877, with which he graduated. He 
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took the degree of LL.B. at Columbia 
in 1883 and was admitted to the New 
York Bar, but did not practice. For 
about a dozen years he spent much 
time in Europe, but since 1896 has lived 
mostly in this country, during the later 
years at Kingston, N.Y. One of his 
great interests has been the study of 
natural history, especially anthropol- 
ogy, and he took the Harvard A.M. in 
1898. He gave much time and atten- 
tion to settlement work in New York 
and lived several months at East Side 
House. Another interest was the Legal 
Aid Society. In Nice, France, April 30, 
1879, he was married to Irene Filtsch, 
of Hermannstatt, Transylvania. They 
had three children. — George Lyon, 
Jr., the son of George and Jane Cassen- 
dana (Judson) Lyon, was born at 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., July 30, 1849, and 
died at Nelson, Neb., Feb. 9, 1929. 
He fitted for College at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and entered Harvard with the 
Class of 1877 in 1873. He left College 
at the end of the sophomore year and 
spent the next four years teaching in 
the St. Joseph, Mo., High School and 
giving public readings. His success 
encouraged his pursuing his studies 
further and he reéntered Harvard in 
1879 in the Class of 1881, with which he 
graduated, receiving his A.B. in 1882. 
He was, therefore, a member of the 
Class of 1881, but kept up his affilia- 
tion with ’77. Apparently believing 
that his education was unfinished, he 
continued to take courses in Cambridge 
from time to time until 1924, spending 
two years in the Divinity School and 
nine years in the Graduate School at 
various periods. His home has been at 
Nelson, Neb., where he engaged in 
banking and farming. He also took 


part in politics, edited a Republican 
newspaper, and served in the militia, 
holding at one time the rank of colonel 
on the governor’s staff. He was mar- 
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ried Oct. 15, 1884, at St. Joseph, to 
Mary Josephine Harbine. They had 
three children, the eldest being George 
Nelson Lyon, 09, and eight grand- 
children. — Joseph Warren Ware was 
born at Sherborn, November 22, 1849, 
and died at Memphis, Tenn., December 
23, 1928. He was the son of Vorestus 
and Mary Rosaline (Butler) Ware. He 
prepared for College at Antioch Col- 
lege, Ohio, and Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, entered Harvard in 1873, and re- 
mained, a member of the Class of 1877, 
two years. At the end of the sophomore 
year he intended to continue in the 
junior class, but became engaged in 
business and never came back. This 
afterward caused him deep regret. In 
1878, he went to Memphis, where he 
settled and remained the rest of his life, 
except for a brief interval. Until 1910 
he was occupied with newspaper work 
and insurance, after that in farming, 
cotton-planting, and stock-raising. At 
Brownsville, Tenn., September 17, 
1884, he married Ellen Coleman Paine. 
They had four children —a son and 
three daughters —and four grand- 
children. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston 

Charles Daniels died suddenly April 
9, 1929, at his residence in Chicago, 
where he had practiced law for some 
thirty years. Previous to that he was a 
lawyer in Kansas City. He was married 
to Gertrude Grippen at York, Neb., 
June 1, 1887, and is survived by his 
widow and one son. 


1879 
Woopwarp Huvupson, Sec. 
82 Main St., Concord 
The programme for the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Class includes luncheon 
and dinner at the Harvard Club of 
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Boston on June 19, the usual luncheon 
in the grounds of the Phillips Brooks 
House on Commencement Day and tea 
at the Commander Hotel in Cambridge 
after the Alumni Exercises. — Class 
Report IX was distributed in May. — 
Addresses: Mahlon Hutchinson, Wash- 
ington Apartments, Baltimore, Md.; 
C. A. Kidder, Southborough; E. L. C. 
Morse, 1744 North Western Avenue, 
Hollywood, Cal.; C. P. Nunn, 1162 
Massachusetts Avenue, Lexington; J. 
E. Thomas, 1064 Beacon Street, Brook- 
line. —F. M. Briggs returned to 
Pocasset on April 15. — J. T. Coolidge 
has written a monograph in memory of 
Lieutenant Colonel William Francis 
Spicer, a retired officer of the U.S. 
Marine Corps, the maker of the models 
of the frigate Constitution which are in 
the Marine Museum at the Old State 
House in Boston and at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. — Francis Mce- 
Lennan has given to the Harvard Law 
School Canadian legislative material 
which includes the Quebec statutes in 
French and English, journals of the 
Legislative Council and Assembly, and 
Canadian Session Papers. — Benjamin 
Rand has received an award from the 
Milton Fund to prepare for publication 
a volume on John Locke’s ‘Essay 
Concerning the Understanding, Know- 
ledge, Opinion, and Assent” from a 
newly discovered manuscript copy of 
an earlier unpublished draft of that 
essay. — George Henry Burrill died of 
angina pectoris at East Orange, N.J., 
February 2, 1929. He was born at 
Newburyport, October 18, 1856, the 
son of Henry Martin and Hannah 
Webster (Brown) Burrill. He prepared 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, took his 
A.B. c.l. in 1879, and graduated at the 
Union Theological Seminary of New 
York in 1884, having spent the two 
years after graduation in teaching at 
a boys’ school at Cornwall-on-the- 
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Hudson. In College he had a steady 
struggle financially, not only wholly 
supporting himself, but at times send- 
ing help home to his mother and the 
younger children. He was a member 
of the Christian Brethren, the Sig- 
net, ‘Ywnpérac Xpiorod, Hasty Pudding 
Club, and Phi Beta Kappa. At Union 
he was secretary of his class. Ordained 
at Wellesley, June 11, 1884, his first 
parish was at New Lebanon, N.Y., 
where he remained from July, 1884, te 
July, 1892, when he accepted a call to 
the First Reformed Church at Claver- 
ack, N.Y. In March, 1905, he left 
Claverack to become the minister of 
the First Congregational Church at 
Easthampton. From 1913 to 1918 he 
was secretary of the Connecticut Valley 
Congregational Club. In 1918, because 
of ill health, he resigned from the 
pastorate of the church at East- 
hampton which made him their pastor 
emeritus. After that he lived in East 
Orange, where his only child, Kath- 
arine, a graduate of Mount Holyoke 
College in 1912, taught in the high 
school. His wife, Fanny Curtis Burrill, 
to whom he was married June 1, 1887, 
died there February 25, 1923. During 
the winter of 1918-19 he was on the 
advisory committee of the Selective 
Service Draft Board of East Orange, 
and during 1919 was the manager of 
their employment bureau for the re- 
turning soldiers. In 1920 his health had 
improved so that he was able to take 
up work as one of the staff of the Con- 
gregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
in New York City, where he was em- 
ployed usefully and happily until the 
end came after a very brief illness. Of 
himself he wrote, “Just put me down 
as an inconspicuous, comfortable, busy 
Congregational minister.’ Of him 
writes a classmate: ““ He was a thought- 
ful though not eloquent preacher; and 
he was a prince of pastors. His people 
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loved and trusted him, and his life was 
an embodiment of the Spirit of Jesus.”’ 
— Frederick Moore Leonard died of 
peritonitis at Philadelphia, April 7, 
1929. He was the son of Moses Hayden 
and Harriet Eliza (Moore) Leonard, 
was born on July 24, 1857, at East- 
hampton, and prepared for College at 
Williston Seminary in that town. He 
took his A.B. at Harvard in 1879, and 
his LL.B. at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1882, delivering the address 
for the Law School at Commencement. 
At College he was a member of the 
Everett Atheneum, Kappa Nu, Chris- 
tian Brethren, and Natural History 
Society and was president of Pi Eta. In 
after life, besides the usual professional 
and civic associations, he belonged to 
the Art, University, Third Legal, Pen 
and Pencil, and Rittenhouse Clubs 
of Philadelphia, the Belmont Cricket 
Club, the Corinthian Yacht Club, and 
the Harvard Clubs of Philadelphia and 
New York. He was married at Paris, 
France, May 9, 1894, to Anne Munyon; 
at Philadelphia, August 21, 1902, to 
Ethel Muriel Grimston; and later to 
Mathilde Irvin, who survives with a 
daughter and one son, John Leonard, 
26. Since 1882 Leonard practiced law 
in Philadelphia. In the fall of last year 
he broke down from exhaustion because 
of overwork, but rallied, sent in the 
material for his Class Report, and 
worked upon his law cases until within 
a week of his death. For ten years he 
was associated with the legal depart- 
ment of the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
road Company, keeping up his private 
office, however, and concerned chiefly in 
railroad and industrial corporate prac- 
tice. He found time to edit several 
works on law and to write frequently 
on legal questions. It is written of him: 
“His generous aid to young students 
and to other young men making their 
way, was a large part of his life. He 
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advised them, inspired them to develop 
themselves to their highest possibil- 
ities; he was kind and ingenious in 
creating opportunities for them or 
bringing them to the opportunities. ... 
Some of the seed has grown into names 
of prominence and authority.” 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
1 Beacon St., Boston 

Sherrard Billings was the guest of 
the Groton School Alumni in New 
York City last April to celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of his service 
to that institution. — Dr. Jonathan 
Dwight, who died at his home in 
New York City on February 22, 1929, 
was one of the best-known ornitholo- 
gists in this country. He was born in 
New York December 8, 1858, and was 
the son of Jonathan and Julia Laurence 
(Hasbrouck) Dwight. The family name 
is associated with Springfield, and he 
was the fifth in lineal descent to bear 
his name. After graduation he was 
engaged for a time in the work of an 
engineer, his father’s profession, but 
this was terminated by an illness con- 
tracted in Florida from which he had 
a slow recovery. He was interested in 
military affairs and was connected for 
some years with the Seventh Regiment, 
N.G., N.Y. Service in the ambulance 
corps revived an interest in medicine, 
with the result that he entered the 
Medical School of Columbia University 
from which he received the degree of 
M.D. in 1893. After the usual amount 
of hospital practice, he settled down to 
the practice of his profession in New 
York. Ornithology had always been 
his hobby, and his interest therein 
gradually increased until he decided to 
retire permanently from his profession 
of medicine and give the rest of his life 
to research in that subject. Those who 
were familiar with his work speak of his 
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remarkable capacity for work and in- 
vestigation in his chosen field, which 
did not cease in spite of declining 
health in the latter years of his life. 
His collection of North American birds 
numbers over 60,000, and is one of the 
largest and most valuable ever made. 
By his will a selected 5000 of these 
specimens are given to the City Library 
of Springfield, and the remainder to the 
American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, where his collection had 
long been housed. Dwight was a mem- 
ber of many scientific societies and a 
prolific writer on his chosen subject. 
A few days before his death he received 
a medal from the Linnean Society of 
which he had been president for more 
than twenty years. Among his best- 
known contributions to the literature 
of Ornithology were ‘‘Plumages and 
Molts of the Passerine Birds of New 
York”; ‘‘Gulls of the World,” and 
“A Study of the Plumage of the 
Scoters of the World.” Dwight was 
married in June, 1900, to Georgina 
Gertrude Rundle, who died in January, 
1901. In 1914 he was married to Ethel 
Gordon Wishart Adams, who survives 
him. — H. N. Fowler retires in June 
from the professorship of Greek in the 
College for Women of Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland, which position 
he has held since 1893. He was granted 
leave of absence for the last half-year, 
and in March, with Mrs. Fowler, sailed 
for Greece, where they intend to re- 
main for several months. Professor 
Fowler has been intimately connected 
with the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, but this visit is 
primarily for pleasure. — H. S. Rand 
has an article in the Bulletin of the 
Garden Club of America for January on 
**Geraniums and Pelargoniums.”’ His 


own remarkable collection of these 
plants was one of the exhibits at the 
Centennial Plant and Flower Exhibi- 
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tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society last March. — John Samuel 
Warren, son of Jonathan Stowe and 
Louise (Brown) Warren was born at 
Granville, N.Y., December 7, 1858. 
He prepared for College at Phillips 
Exeter Academy where many of his 
lifelong friendships were formed. Enter- 
ing Harvard with the Class of 1880, he 
left College at the end of the sophomore 
year and began the study of the law. 
He received the degree of LL.B. in 1881 
from the Columbia Law School. After 
several years of practice at Granville, 
he decided to make the ministry his 
permanent profession. He was ordained 
as deacon in the Episcopal Church at 
All Saints Cathedral in Albany, N.Y., 
and advanced to the priesthood in 
June, 1896. His first parish was at 
Schenevus, N.Y. Thereafter he served 
in parishes in New York State; Ontario, 
Canada; Maine and Vermont. In 1925 
his application to be placed on the 
pension roll for the disability allowance 
was granted, and in the following year 
he and his wife removed to Hydeville, 
Vt., which was his happy residence for 
the remaining years. He had been an 
invalid for six years, but suffered littlé 
pain until the last few days. He had 
been taken to the hospital at Rutland, 
where the end came on February 22, 
1929. In 1895 he was married to Julia 
Matilda Codd, and she and their son 
Francis C. Warren survive him. He 
was a man of amiable and lovable char- 
acter, and always retained a deep 
interest in his classmates and his Col- 
lege. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 
The Class plans, in accordance with 
its usual custom, to dine the night 
before Commencement Day, at the 
Union Club. The old room, Holworthy 
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21, will be open to the Class for the 
meeting at 12 o’clock Commencement 
Day. — George Lyon, born at Ogdens- 
burg, N.Y., July 30, 1849, died at 
Nelson, Neb., February 9, 1929. He 
was enrolled with the Class of 1877 as 
well as with our Class. He was with 
1877 from 1873 (entering College from 
Phillips Academy, Exeter) to 1875, 
when he left College to return in 1879 
as a Junior of the Class of 1881. He 
received his degree out of course in 
1882. Lyon was also proud of the fact 
that at a later period, as an “‘old man,” 
in the years 1915-17, and again, 1918- 
19, he was a student, an enrolled 
graduate student at the University. 
His career was a varied one. Beginning 
as a theological student, he was for a 
time a theatrical manager, then in the 
banking business, and subsequently a 
farmer, at first in Nebraska, and later 
raising grapefruit in the Isle of Pines. 
He also, at one time, had a summer 
place of many acres near Tacoma. He 
was active in politics, in opposition to 
the Populist movement in Nebraska, 
and interested in the same State in 
military affairs, holding various posi- 
tions in the National Guard, and at 
one time being aide on Brigadier- 
General Colby’s staff. Lyon was the 
son of George and Jane C. (Judson) 
Lyon. In 1884 he married Mary Jose- 
phine Harbine, at St. Joseph, Mo. Of 
his two children, a son and a daughter, 
the son is a member of the Class of 
1900, and bears his father’s name. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

Henry Hale Gilman died suddenly 
April 25, 1929, at 38 Summer Street, 
Haverhill, which had been his home 
for many years as it had been that of 
his parents before him. Born in Haver- 
hill January 2, 1861, he fitted for Col- 
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lege at Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
entered with our Class in July, 1878. 
While in College he was a roommate of 
Chief Justice McCoy, of the District of 
Columbia. After graduation, in 1882, 
he engaged with his brother Arthur in 
the manufacture of wool hats, their 
factory being in Bradford, just across 
the river from Haverhill, his part of 
the business being the financial and 
selling end. In 1893 they closed the 
factory and retired from business. The 
following year Henry was made a 
director of the Haverhill National 
Bank and from then till his death he 
took an active interest in the affairs of 
the bank, becoming vice-president in 
1909 and president in 1916. He was a 
keen, able man with a broad grasp of 
financial affairs, and the bank pro- 
spered under his management. Since 
1915 he had been chairman of the 
Sinking Fund Commission of the city, 
and from 1912 to 1920 was chairman of 
the Park Board. He was a member of 
the Harvard Clubs of Boston and New 
York and of Haverhill social clubs. 
On December 22, 1896, he married 
Miss Helen Louise Smiley of Haverhill, 
who survives him. He had no children. 
— The Class will dine informally at the 
St. Botolph Club, Boston, on Thursday 
evening, June 20. 


1883 
FREDERICK NIcHoLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

Arthur Henry Woodbury, the son 
of Henry and Henrietta Galloup 
Woodbury, was born May 26, 1859, at 
Beverly, and died at 267 Cabot Street, 
Beverly, February 24, 1929. He pre- 
pared for College at Salem High School, 
and was admitted to Harvard in June, 
1879. He had been teaching since 
graduation: the first two years at 
Newbury, then at Greenwich, Conn., 
and of late years in Boston. For many 
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years he was a member of the faculty 
of the Hopkinson School, Boston, and 
other private schools around Boston. 
He was a member of the Harvard Club 
of Boston. While, as an undergraduate, 
he was not acquainted with many of 
the Class, he served, during his junior 
and senior years, as secretary of the 
Harvard Signet, and made friends as a 
modest, quiet, industrious student. — 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, once head of the 
Boston Public Library, has just com- 
pleted three decades of service as chief 
of the Library of Congress, and his 
associates, during those eventful years, 
during which the Library has witnessed 
phenomenal growth and has become 
one of the great centres of culture and 
research in the world’s system, have 
wished to honor his thirty successful 
years of continuous administration by 
presenting him with a volume of essays, 
from sixty-one contributors, entitled 
“Essays Offered to Herbert Putnam by 
his Colleagues and Friends on_ his 
Thirtieth Anniversary as Librarian of 
Congress, April 5, 1929.”’ The volume 
is published by the Yale University 
Press, and among other contributors 
includes Senators Burton and Gillett, 
Jean Jules Jusserand, former French 
ambassador, Sir Frederick Kenyon, 
Director of the British Museum, Dr. 
Hugo Kruess, of the Prussian State 
Library, Pierre Roland Marcel, of the 
National Library, and Monsignor 
Tisseraut, of the Library of the Vatican. 
The frontispiece is a photographic re- 
production of a portrait bust of Put- 
nam, executed in 1913 by his daughter, 
Miss Brenda Putnam. At the cere- 


monies, Putnam was presented with a 
check for one thousand dollars for the 
purchase of rare, musical autographs or 
editions, by the Friends of Music in the 
Library of Congress, of which Long- 
worth, ’91, is president. 
classmate starts on his fourth decade 


And so our 
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as administrative head of one of the 
greatest storehouses of learning in the 
whole world! — The late J. R. Cool- 
idge, of late years a distinguished bene- 
factor of Sandwich, N.H., is to be 
honored by the erection of a building 
to his memory, which will shelter the 
Sandwich Home Industries, which 
Coolidge and his wife, with the co- 
operation of the townspeople, started 
as an experiment for the benefit of 
home workers, and which has prospered 
beyond the hopes of its founders. As 
designed by Mr. Harry J. Carlson, of 
Boston, the building will assure to the 
community producers suitable facilities 
for the display and sale of products of 
farm and fireside, and will be in every 
way a community building. Our class- 
mate, in his lifetime, gave to the town 
his professional talent freely in his de- 
signs for the Public Library and Town 
Hall, and always showed a deep inter- 
est in the town. The town now recipro- 
cates by building this beautiful re- 
minder of him upon one of its pictur- 
esque roadways. It sent him as Repre- 
sentative to the Legislature in 1925. 


1884 
Tuomas Kk. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

E. M. Pickop is a member of 
the “‘Memorial Home Community” 
founded by J. C. Penney at Penney 
Farms, Fla. — Charles Andress Holmes 
died in Cincinnati, Ohio, January 30, 
1929. He in Cincinnati, 
January 14, 1862, the son of Charles 
Southworth and Helen Maria (Russell) 
Holmes. For several years after grad- 
uating, he was engaged in business with 
the W. S. Merrill Chemical Company 
in Cincinnati. In 1890 he went to New 
York to take up the coffee business, in 
which he continued until the business 
was wound up in 1903, when he re- 
turned to the W. S. Merrill Company 


was born 
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in Cincinnati. In 1906 he retired from 
business. He was unmarried. He is 
survived by his sister, Mary L. Holmes, 
of New York. — F. S. Whitwell is a 
member of the Bureau of the Federa- 
tion of J’Alliance Francaise of the 
United States and Canada and the 
vice-president representing the New 
England States. 


1885 
Henry M. Wittutams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

The New York Times Book Review 
published a portrait and an extensive 
review by Deems Taylor of Richard 
Aldrich’s new book, ‘‘ Musical Dis- 
course,” published by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. — C. W. Birtwell has been 
elected secretary of the Stable Money 
Association. — R. W. Boyden delivered 
a lecture on Reparations at the Boston 
Public Library on March 6. He is one 
of the incorporators of the First of 
Boston Investment Management Cor- 
poration, a corporation sponsored by 
the First National Bank of Boston, of 
which he is a director. He arranged a 
dinner of local classmates at the Union 
Club in April for Dr. E. T. Edgerley. 
He is one of the directors of the Law- 
yers’ Mortgage Investment Corpora- 
tion of Boston. — The Dr. L. B. Clark 
Memorial Laboratory at the Waltham 
Hospital was opened on March 3. — G. 
D. Cushing has been appointed a 
member of the Boston City Planning 
Board. — An appreciative minute of 
the late S. J. Jennings’s services as vice- 
president was entered in the records 
and annual report of the U.S. Smelting 
Refining and Mining Company. — 
F. A. Delano is deputy chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va. He has also been elected 
president of the Stable Money Associa- 
tion. — G. R. Nutter signed the report 
of the special committee of the Boston 





Bar Association for the improvement 
of the Suffolk County Court-House. 
His plan for new motor vehicle sureties 
in Massachusetts appeared in the 
Boston Herald March 6. — The young 
men of the West End House, Boston, 
founded and endowed by the late 
James J. Storrow, have formed an 
alumni association. Storrow’s endow- 
ment also provided for the support of a 
camp in Maine for this organization. — 
Dr. W. S. Thayer has been appointed 
Gibson Lecturer of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh, for the 
triennial period, 1929-31. The second 
course of the William Sidney Thayer 
and Susan Read Thayer lectureship 
in clinical medicine was delivered at 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine on March 7 and 8 by Dr. 
George R. Minot, Professor of Medicine 
of the Harvard Medical School on the 
“Treatment of Pernicious Anemia” 
and “Treatment of Anemia other than 
Pernicious Anemia, particularly with 
Diet and Iron.” A lecture by Dr. 
Thayer is incorporated in the book 
‘Physician and Patient,” published by 
Harvard University Press, of lectures 
given at Harvard Medical School. He 
presided at the winter meeting of the 
Phi Beta Kappa at the Harvard Union. 
He is a candidate for the Board of 
Overseers. On May 29 he gave the 
dedicatory address of the opening of the 
new Osler Library at McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal. — H. W. Wadsworth, 
former chairman of the Board of City 
Directors, was presented with the 
Arthur Noble Medal for 1928, which 
was presented at a meeting on February 
18 at Pasadena, in recognition of his 
efforts to obtain domestic water supply 
by the city from the Colorado River. — 
E. L. Whitney has prepared for the 
American Peace Society a centennial 
history entitled the American Peace 
Society, a book of 360 pages. — H. M. 
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Williams spoke as president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs at the 
annual club dinners of the St. Louis 
and Chicago Clubs in February, and 
the North Shore Club in April. — 
Arthur Wesley Sim died at Peabody, 
April 15. He was the son of Peter and 
Mary Jane (Steele) Sim, and was born 
at Peabody, December 21, 1859. He 
spent three years in College, the first 
two as a special and the last as a regular 
senior, graduating with the Class. 
Then he studied for two years at the 
Harvard Law School and later in the 
office of the Honorable Peleg W. 
Chandler in Boston. He practiced law 
in Pepperell, Boston, and Salem, but 
chiefly in his home town of Peabody. 
He served in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, was at one time 
probation officer for the local district 
court, and was president of the Board 
of Trustees of the Peabody Institute. 
During the war he was on the advisory 
board and a government appeal agent. 
His health was never robust and at 
times interrupted his practice of his 
profession for considerable periods. He 
married Euphemia Miller Cockburn at 
Salem, October 24, 1906; she survives 
him. — Daniel Kelleher, chairman of 
the Seattle National Bank, died at 
Seattle, Wash., after a brief illness 
from a pulmonary embolism, February 
20. Born at Middleboro, February 5, 
1864, of humble parentage, he had, by 
his persistency and good judgment, risen 
to the position of the leading banker of 
the Northwest, a lawyer of prominence. 
a large owner of timberlands, newspaper 
and banking securities. His father was 
Daniel Kelleher and his mother Mary 
Murphy Kelleher. Daniel was the 
fifth of their nine children, five of whom 
died while young. His teacher at the 
high school in Bridgewater appreciated 
his ability and induced him to try for a 
college education. He entered Harvard 
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with honors in mathematics and grad- 
uated with the Class of ’85 at the age 
of twenty-one. In College he belonged 
to the Shakespeare Club. The next five 
years were spent in Syracuse, N.Y., in 
private tutoring and studying law. In 
1890 he reached Seattle, which was to 
be his future home, and began practic- 
ing law with Judge Frederick Bausman, 
a Harvard Law School man. Later the 
firm was Bausman, Kelleher and Emory 
and finally Bausman, Kelleher, Oldman 
and Goodale, until 1914, when Kelleher 
retired to give his entire attention to 
banking as active chairman of the 
Seattle National Bank. Meanwhile he 
had become president of the Bank for 
Savings in Seattle, of the First National 
Bank of Bremerton, of the Bank of 
Commerce of Everett, and of the Bank 
of Commerce of Anacortes, all in Wash- 
ington, and a director of the State 
National Bank and president of the 
Riverside Timber Company. He helped 
to organize the Harvard Club of 
Seattle, of which he was secretary and 
then president., Later he was vice- 
president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs for the Pacific division. In 1916 
he represented Harvard University at 
the inauguration of President Suzzalo 
of the University of Washington. 
During the war he was director of 
savings for both Washington and 
Alaska and was summoned to Wash- 
ington, D.C., by the Administra- 
tion to advise it as to Northwestern 
banking conditions and matters. He 
married Elise Campbell Meem, daugh- 
ter of Brigadier-General Gilbert S. 
Meem, of the Confederate Army, then 
a resident of Seattle, in March, 1894. 
They had two sons, Hugh G. M. 
Kelleher, Harvard, ’18, now of New 
York City, and Campbell Kelleher, 
Harvard, ’21, trust officer of the 
Seattle National Bank. The family had 
a summer home on Bainbridge Island in 
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Puget Sound and owned the old Meem 
plantation of twenty-two hundred 
acres and homestead house Dunmore — 
Mount Airy, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
Virginia. 


1886 

Apams D. Crartin, Sec. 

98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 
The annual mid-winter Class lunch 
took place at the Harvard Club of 
Boston on February 9. There were 
twenty-three members of the Class 
present. G. B. Harris presided, and 
there was much interesting discussion 
concerning the recent new develop- 
ments arising from the Harkness gifts. 
—Leroy Lincoln Hight died at the 
Garfield Hospital, Washington, D.C., 
March 7, 1929. After graduating from 
the Law School, he was admitted to 
the bar in Portland, Maine, and prac- 
ticed there for some years. He was 
connected with the law department of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad Company 
for several years. Later he removed to 
Washington, where for some years he 
was an assistant attorney in the De- 
partment of Justice. At the time of his 
death he was an assistant attorney in 
the Department of Internal Revenue. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Helen Hight, and by three sons, 
William Hight, of St. Louis, Richard 
Hight, of Los Angeles, and Leroy 
Sumner Hight. — F. W. Smith is on 
his way from his home in Mexico to 
Spain where he intends to attend the 
exhibition in Seville. — Class head- 
quarters on Commencement Day will 

be in Hollis 4 as in past years. 


1887 
Herpert L. Criark, Sec. 
Locust at 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
It is to be expected, as time goes on, 
that the ranks of our classmates will 
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grow thinner, but the year 1928 seems 
to have brought more empty places 
than should have been expected — 
Elisha Hunt Allen, Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, Walter Forchheimer, Howard 
Augustus Lothrop, Robert 
Thomas Newbold Rhinelander, Royal 
Robbins, Thomas Blythe Scott; and 
in 1929, Walter Austin and Joseph B. 
Tuthill, good fellows, all of them, and 


Ogilsby, 


filling well their own niches in their 
communities or amongst the great ones 
of the nation. We graduated with 309 
members, including the temporary 
ones, and in the 42 years that have 
since elapsed we have lost 115, leaving 
A. brief 


glance over their names shows that we 


194 now among the living. 


have filled many important posts, and 
one finds among them the names of 
Ambassadors, Senators, Representa- 
tives, Judges, eminent lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, teachers, and so on down 
the line of professions and business. It 
is pleasant to look back over the record. 
We many 
grandchildren, but as to them the rec- 


have children and some 
ord does not speak. We have some old 
bachelors and we have some members 
who married late in life and so have 
acquired companionship and, we hope, 
peace, in their declining years. After 
all second thoughts are best. 


1888 


Henry S. Warpner, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

At the invitation of the Massachu- 
setts members of the Class forty-two 
attended a Class Dinner at the Tavern 
Club, Boston, on February 21. C. F. 
Adams presided. The speakers were 
J. A. Bailey, Edmund Platt, Philip 
Dexter, Colonel William Rand, S. L. 
Swarts, Henry Pennypacker, and the 
Class Secretary. Dr. F. B. Lund read 
a poem he had written for the occasion 
and also furnished some amusing words 
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for a song which featured C. F. Adams 
as destined “to rule Uncle Sam’s 
’ This was sung to the tune of 
the once familiar song of Admiral 
Porter, K.C.B. in H.M.S. Pinafore. — 
C. F. Adams was nominated as Secre- 
tary of the Navy by President Hoover 
on March 5 and was confirmed by the 
Senate on the same day. He has re- 
signed as Treasurer of Harvard Univer- 
sity. — Dr. F. G. Balch and J. W. 
Wood spent a part of the past winter 
in Honolulu. — C. H. Baldwin sailed 
for Barbados on February 2 to make 


Navee.’ 


his permanent abode there. His address 
is “Cora Lynn,’ Maxwell's Beach, 
Barbados, B.W.I.—F. P. 
sailed for Italy in February with the 


Clement 


expectation of returning in June. — 
Major Chandler Davis has been in 
several months. — The 
January number of the Law Review of 
Boston University contained an article 
by Colonel E. A. Harriman entitled 
“The Law of Civilization.” —C. R. 
Massachusetts 


Europe for 


Joy’s address is 627 
Avenue, Lexington. — F. D. Kalopo- 
thakes writes that he is still actively 
engaged as director of the press depart- 
ment in the Greek Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs at Athens. He receives an occa- 
sional “‘mission’’ abroad — usually to 
the League of Nations at Geneva. — 
During the last half-year Professor 
G. H. Mead, of the University of Chi- 
cago, has held the chair of the Mills 
Lecturer on Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of California, at Berkeley, Cal. — 
The Committee on Divorce, appointed 
three years ago by the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and headed by the Right Reverend 
Herman Page, Bishop of Michigan, has 
published a preliminary report. The 
committee, with Bishop Page as chair- 


man, is continuing the study of the 
subject. — Frederick Plummer has re- 
tired from the firm of Plummer, Bent & 
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Co., note-brokers. —T. T. Seelye’s 
address is 23 Pearl Street, Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. — A tablet in memory of 
the services of the late Professor E. R. 
Thayer, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School, was unveiled at the rooms of 
the Boston Legal Aid Society on Janu- 
ary 31. The exercises included a speech 
by W. G. Thompson. — I. R. Thomas, 
who retired business in the 
autumn of 1927, writes that he spent 


from 


the following winter on the Riviera. 
Early in 1928 he was in Italy. Thence 
he went to Paris and London, attended 
some of the English races and passed 
the summer at St. Malo and elsewhere 
in France, with a motor trip through 
Brittany Normandy. In_ the 
autumn he continued in France, went 
boar-hunting, and settled for the winter 
at St. Raphael on the Riviera. He con- 
templates being back in America for 
Commencement, 1929.— The Class 
Secretary attended the dinner of the 
Association of Class Secretaries at the 
Harvard Club of Boston on April 26. — 
William Peck Daniels died in Boston, 
February 1, 1929, after a long illness. 
He was born in New York City, Sep- 
tember 20, 1866, the son of John Lo- 
throp and Mary (Moseley) Daniels. He 


and 


entered College in the autumn of 1884, 
took the regular academic course and 
graduated A.B. in June, 1888. In his 
freshman year he roomed at 14 Ware 
Street. The succeeding three years he 
roomed with his classmate L. M. Keas- 
bey at 46 Holyoke House. His contem- 
poraries remember William Daniels as 
one of the most talented musicians 
among the students of their time. His 
remarkable skill at piano-playing made 
him a chief factor in undergraduate 
musical theatricals. He belonged to the 
Institute of 1770, the D.K.E., the 
Alpha Delta Phi, and the Hasty Pud- 
ding. He was a man of polished man- 
ners and a general favorite. For a brief 
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period after graduation he was engaged 
in what he termed ‘‘a short and un- 
profitable venture in the phonograph 
business,”’ but soon found employment 
at the New York branch of the Mason 
& Hamlin Company, piano and organ 
manufacturers. Here he advanced to 
the office of 1902, by 
reason of a severe attack of typhoid 


manager. In 


fever, followed by complications, he 
was obliged to give up business until 
1904, when he resumed his position. In 
July, 1905, he was promoted to general 
manager of the company with head- 
quarters at the Cambridge factory and 
at the Boston office. He resigned in 
1907 and became an assistant secretary 
of the Manhattan Trust Company in 
New York City. In 1910 he returned 
to Boston to enter the bond department 
of Moors & Cabot, bankers, at 111 
With that house 
he remained until ill health 
caused his practical retirement. One of 


Devonshire Street. 
active 


his letters, written from his apartment 
at the Hotel 
tioned his seven years of “happiness 
just prior to 1927 
suffer from the 


Puritan, Boston, men- 
and prosperity” 
when he began to 
malady which eventually caused his 
death. Although an invalid at the time 
of the fortieth reunion of the Class he 
was able to participate in some of the 
festivities. He died at the home of his 
classmate H. L. Mason, who, with Mrs. 
Mason, had done everything possible 
for his comfort. There were funeral 
services at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mason, 134 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, and at the chapel of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City. The interment was in 
Woodlawn Cemetery, New York. Wil- 
liam Daniels He is 
survived by a sister and two brothers. 
— John Walter Saxe died suddenly in 
his room at the Worcester Country 
Club, Worcester, early on the morning 


was unmarried. 
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of Monday, March 25, 1929. He had 
played an excellent game of golf on 
the previous Saturday and appeared 
to be in his usual health and spirits on 
Sunday. He and his brother, James 
Alfred Saxe, were twins, born Decem- 
ber 2, 1863, at Troy, New York, the 
sons and Ellen 
(Griggs) Saxe. The two brothers grad- 
uated with the degree of A.B. at Wes- 
1885, 


seniors in the 


of Charles Jewett 


leyan University in entered 
Harvard College as 
autumn of 1887, and took rooms at 
20 Prescott Street, Cambridge. They 
Harvard A.B. the fol- 
lowing June. The same year John was 
granted an A.M. from Wesleyan. 
From 1888 to 1890 he studied law in 
Troy and Albany, N.Y., receiving the 
degree of LL.B. from Union in 1890. 
That year he was admitted to the New 
York Bar. Returning to Cambridge in 
the autumn of 1890 with his brother 
James, both to the 
second-year class at the Harvard Law 
School, and both received the deyree of 
LL B. there in 1892. While students at 
the Harvard Law School the brothers 


received their 


were admitted 


lived in Brookline. John was admitted 
to the Suffolk Bar in February, 1892. 
Later in that year he entered the law 
office of Hyde, Dickinson & Howe in 
Boston. He continued in the practice of 
law in Boston until about ten years ago, 
when he moved to Worcester to engage 
in practice with his brother James, who 
had long been established in his pro- 
fession there. A real estate title and 
conveyancing business conducted under 
the name of the Worcester County 
Abstract established by 
James Saxe in 1895, has largely occu- 
pied the attention of both brothers. 
John Saxe had found leisure to travel 
much, both in this country and abroad, 
was a most agreeable correspondent 
and was unremitting in his interest in 
the affairs of his College Class. He had 


Company, 
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also kept up since College days his 
interest in music. “‘A Synopsis of the 
Massachusetts Statutory Corporation 
Law” was written by him. He married 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., April 7, 1899, Miss 
Sara Florence Burtis. Mrs. Saxe died 
August 20, 1919. Three children sur- 
vive: Eleanor, wife of Howard J. Sachs, 
A.B. 1911; John Burtis Saxe, S.B. 1923, 
and James Burtis Saxe. 


1890 
Freperick P. Casor, See. 
56 State St., Boston 

Henry Duffield died at Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal. He was born August 9, 1865, 
in Detroit, Mich., the son of General 
Henry M. Duffield and Frances Pitts 
Duffield. He attended the old Barstow 
School and graduated at Harvard in 
1890. He went to the Pacific Coast for 
a time, returning to Detroit in 1897 and 
for thirteen years, until December 31, 
1910, was secretary of the Detroit 
White Lead Works. For three years he 
was in the business of buying and sell- 
ing stocks and bonds, and then, on 
account of failing health, retired and 
traveled extensively in Europe. There- 
after he lived in California. He was a 
member of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States. He 
never married. — Herbert Bates died 
at Bellmore, L.I., N.Y., April 16, in his 
sixty-first year. He was born in Hyde 
Park and was the son of Joseph C. and 
Harriet (Pearson) Bates. He was a 
direct descendant on his father’s side 
of Richard Warren of the Mayflower, of 
Captains Benjamin Church and John 
Mason, the early Indian fighters, and of 
Dr. William Chaloner of Machias, Me., 
one of the surveyors of the Northeast 
Boundary in 1783. Through his mother 
he was descended from the Barton, 
Westcott, and other families who were 
the original settlers of Rhode Island 
under Roger Williams. He was gradu- 
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ated from Chauncy Hall School and 
was odist of the Class of 1890 at Har- 
vard. He taught English in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and while there 
wrote his ‘‘Songs of Exile,’’ published 
in 1896 by Copeland & Day in their 
Oaten Stop Series. He also wrote 
stories and poems for the Youth’s Com- 
panion, the Chapbook, and other maga- 
zines. In 1894 in Lincoln, Neb., he 
married Eda Tibbles, the daughter of 
Thomas Tibbles, of Nebraska, who, as 
the last of the Western pioneers, was 
the subject of many articles at his 
death a year ago. In 1897, Bates began 
to teach in the Manual Training High 
School of Brooklyn, N.Y., and he re- 
mained there as head of the English 
Department until his death. He was 
prominent in the educational world 
both for his lectures and articles and 
his books. In the National Council of 
Teachers of English he was for years 
the chairman of the committee on 
home reading. He was the editor of 
many English textbooks, including 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” 1895; 
Lowell’s “‘ Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ 1900, 
and Palgrave’s ‘“‘Golden Treasury,” 
1906. His most valuable contribution 
to his field was his ‘‘ History of English 
Literature,” published by Longmans in 
1918, which is widely used in secondary 
schools and colleges. He had several 
books in preparation for publication 
this year. He had a great love for the 
sea, and his vacations were spent at his 
summer home in Bucks Harbor, Me., 
where he delighted in boating and 
sketching. He is survived by his wife, 
his son, Chaloner Bates, and two 
sisters, Mrs. John S. Bicknell, of 
Columbia, Mo., and Mrs. Edward R. 
Cogswell, of Newton Center. — Ben- 
jamin Fisher died at Dedham April 2, 
1929. He was the son of George and 
Mary Estella (Colburn) Fisher and was 
born in Westwood, July 21, 1867. He 
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prepared for College at Hopkinson’s 
School. After graduation he entered 
the employ of Lamprecht Bros. & Co., 
bankers. Later, he became a member 
of the firm of Cushman, Fisher & 
Phelps; in 1906 he organized the firm 
of Crocker & Fisher. In 1918 he be- 
came president of the Financial Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. He was 
always interested in public and church 
affairs. In 1897, he served as chairman 
of the Board of Selectmen of West wood, 
and, from 1909 to 1915, he was a mem- 
ber of the parish committee of the 
First (Unitarian) Church of Dedham. 
He was a member of the Dedham His- 
torical Society and the Society in Ded- 
ham for Apprehending Horse Thieves. 
He was married at Dedham, June 8, 
1898, to Anna Rosetta French, who, 
with a son, Benjamin Fisher, Jr., 
M.B.A. ’23, survives him. — Arthur 
Ashley Hubbard died at Chicago, IIL, 
February 17, 1929. He was for many 
years in the retail furniture business in 
Colorado Springs, Col. He was born at 
Montpelier, Vt., February 14, 1868, the 
son of Ashley and Mary Ann (Car- 
penter) Hubbard, and prepared for 
College at the Montpelier High School. 
In 1897 he married Sarah Coburn, of 
Montpelier. — Charles Edward Oliver 
died at Boston, March 1, 1928. He had 
been engaged in several business enter- 
prises. Since 1906 he had been with 
the Universal Safety Tread Company, 
and for the last twenty years had been 
its New England sales manager. He 
was in College during his freshman year 
only. — William Marks Jones, M.D. 
93, died at Lowell, September 30, 1926. 
He had practiced his profession in 
Lowell ever since his graduation from 
the Medical School. He was born at 
Canaan, Me., April 18, 1865, the son 
of John and Esther Corson (Tuttle) 
Jones, and prepared for College at the 
Newton High School. In 1894 he 
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married Helen Frances Knowlton of 
Newton. — Wilson Newell Palmer died 
at Boston, April 10, 1929. Directly 
after his graduation he was for some 
time with the Jamaica Pond Ice Com- 
pany, Boston, and later became super- 
intendent of the Jamaica Plain branch 
of the Boston Ice Company. He was 
also a director of the latter company. 
Last January, because of bad health, 
he retired from active work. He was 
born at Roxbury, July 7, 1867, the son 
of Albert and Martha A. (Newell) 
Palmer, and prepared for College at 
the Roxbury Latin School. He never 
married. He is survived by a brother, 
Judge Joseph N. Palmer, ’86, LL.B. 
and A.M. ’89, of the Roxbury Court. 


1891 
A. J. Garcrau, See. 
40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 
John Torrey Burnett died at Boston, 
February 18, 1929. He 
the best-known members of his Class, 
and in subsequent years had been 


was one of 


active and prominent in business and 
politics. He was born at Southboro, 
April 23, 1868, the son of Joseph and 
Josephine (Cutter) Burnett, and pre- 
pared at St. Mark’s School. In 1909 
he married Phyllis Abbott at Florence, 
Italy; she survives, with a daughter 
and a son. Two brothers and five 
sisters also survive. T'rom 1890 to 
1893 he was with the Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston. From 1893 to 1897 
he was assistant postmaster of Boston 
and during a part of that period was 
acting postmaster. From 1897 to 1907 
he was secretary of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company. Since 1906 he had 
been president of the Joseph Burnett 
Company, of Boston, manufacturers 
of extracts and other products. He 
was treasurer of the trustees of St. 
Mark’s School in Southboro, where 
he lived, secretary and treasurer of the 
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Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Company, Boston, a director of the 
Webster & Atlas National Bank, Bos- 
ton, and the People’s National Bank, 
Marlboro, vice-president of the North 
End Savings Bank, Boston, and a 
director of several copper mines in the 
Lake Superior district. He had been 
a member of the Democratic State 
Committee of Massachusetts, was a 
delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1904, and in other ways 
had shown an interest in politics. — 
William Colby Eaton died at Portland, 
Me., March 15, 1929. Eaton was born 
at Portland, January 13, 1868, the son 
of Woodman Shaw and Judith Annette 
(Colby) Eaton, and prepared for 
College at the Portland High School. 
He was married at Portland, May 16, 
1895, to Marion Durant Dow, who 
survives, with a daughter. He was a 
well-known lawyer and had practiced 
in Portland since 1894. He was a mem- 
ber of the Portland City Council in 
1902 and 1903 and in the latter year 
was appointed assistant county attor- 
ney for the County of Cumberland, Me. 
In 1905 he became county attorney 
and was again elected to that office in 
1909 and 1910. He served for four 
years as senior aide-de-camp with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel on the staff 
of Governor Llewellyn Powers. — A. E. 
Beckwith was reélected president of 
the Western Reserve (Ohio) Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution, at 
the annual meeting of the society, held 
in Cleveland, February 22. — Rev. A. 
A. Berle is now staying at Nice, France. 
— W. K. Flint has a granddaughter 
Jean Merrill Flint, who was _ born, 
February 26, to John G. Flint, ’24, and 
Eleanor (Musgrave) Flint. — Francis 
Rogers has been elected vice-chairman 
of the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing. He has also been appointed 
a member of the advisory committee of 
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the Walter W. Naumburg (’89) Musical 
Foundation. Rogers has been for the 
past five years a member of the Faculty 
of the Juillard Graduate School of 
Music. All of the above activities are 
centered in New York City although 
national in scope. He gave a song 
recital at the University Club, New 
York City, on January 6; and on 
January 13 he and Mrs. Rogers gave a 
recital of songs and original monologues 
at the Harvard Club of New York 
City. — Raymond Weeks has retired 
from the Faculty of Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he has been Professor of 
Romance Languages since 1910. His 
address is Manakin, Va. — F. R. Bangs 
has been selected by the Boston Real 





Estate Exchange as its representative 
on the committee appointed to make a 
survey of the Boston public schools. — 
J. A. Parker, formerly a general partner 
in the Stock Exchange firm of Charles 
Head & Co., is now a special partner in 
the firm of Gray & Wilmerding, mem- 
bers of the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges. — Thomas Chalmers, Pro- 
fessor of History at Boston University, 
spoke on ‘‘America’s Economic Su- 
premacy — Will it Last?” at a meeting 
and dinner of the Newport Discussion 
Newport 


Club, an organization of 


business men, held on January 10. 


1892 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 

Andover 
The Class will meet as usual in 
24 Hollis at noon on Commencement 
Day. — R. L. Agassiz, with his son-in- 
law, C. C. Felton (’16), as partner, won 
the men’s doubles lawn tennis cham- 
pionship of the Bahama Islands at 
Nassau in February. — At the tourna- 
ment played in Philadelphia in Janu- 
ary, New York won the Lockett Squash 
Racquet Cup. — Samuel Adams and 
Melvin -M. Hawley announce that 
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Ralph E. Brown and Charles T. Adams 
have become members of their firm and 
that the name Adams & Hawley has 
been Adams, Hawley, 
Brown & Adams. The firm will con- 
tinue in the general practice of law in 
new offices at 100 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago. — T. F. Patterson returned 
to the firm of Orton, Kent & Co. as a 
special partner on March 1. His busi- 


changed to 


ness address is 39 Broadway, New 
York City. — A. H. Jameson has re- 
turned to his old Branford, 
Conn., where he has become manager 


home, 


of castings sales of the Malleable Iron 
Fittings Company, with which he was 
connected some years since. — Edgar 
Pierce, the son of Phineas and Harriet 
Ann (Paty) Pierce, was born at Ply- 
mouth, July 20, 1870. He prepared for 
Harvard at the Boston Latin School, 
Boston, and entered College in the 
autumn of 1888 as a member of the 
Class of 1892. After receiving his A.B. 
in 1892, he entered the Graduate School 
with which he was connected for three 
years, receiving the degrees of A.M. in 
1898, and Ph.D. in 1895. During this 
period he served as an assistant in the 
Department of Psychology. Although 
this record would seem to stamp him 
primarily as a student, his activities 
were not limited to academic work. 
During his College course he reported 
regularly as a candidate for the Class 
crew, and during vacation periods de- 
voted himself enthusiastically to yacht- 
ing as well as to fishing and shooting. 
As a yachtsman he studied navigation 
with the same seriousness that he de- 
voted to his College work, a fact which 
bore fruit during the recent World War. 
In 1895 he was appointed Instructor in 
Philosophy at the University of Michi- 
gan, but gave up his scholastic career 
after a short time to enter business. 
He was married to Lizzie May Whipple, 
June 26, 1896, at Boston, and entered 
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the hotel business in Boston in the 
employ of the J. Reed Whipple Com- 
pany. For several years he managed 
the Parker House in a most efficient 
manner, and on the death of his father- 
in-law, J. Reed Whipple, succeeded him 
as president of the company, wh'ch 
controlled Young's, the Parker House, 
and the Touraine. He still continued 
to devote his vacations to yachting, 
hunting, and fishing, and kept up his 
interest in psychology. In spite of the 
fact that he disliked the hotel business 
more and more as time went on, he 
devoted himself to his work with the 
same thoroughness which he showed 
in more congenial occupations, and his 
business career was extremely success- 
ful. For some time before the United 
States entered the World War, he was 
most ardent in his that this 
should be brought about, and took an 


desire 


active part in organizing meetings to 
foster public opinion in Boston. In 
May, 1916, he attended the Military 
Training Camp at Fort Oglethorpe, 
August, 1916, the 
Naval Training Cruise for Civilians on 
the U.S.S. 
Naval Reserve with the rank of Ensign 


Georgia, and in 


Virginia. He enlisted in the 


on March 6, 1917, and served as navigat- 
ing officer on a destroyer on convoy duty 
in France. After a few months’ service, 
he was promoted to the grade of 
Junior Lieutenant. In 1918 he returned 
to this country to have a minor opera- 
tion, but, unfortunately, this was fol- 
lowed by pneumonia and empyema and 
he was desperately ill for several weeks. 
Following his recovery, he was detailed, 
at the request of his commanding 
officer in France, as navigating officer 
to bring one of the destroyers just com- 
pleted on the Pacific Coast through the 
Panama Canal to the East Coast. This 
ended his naval service, as the Armi- 
stice had beén already declared, and he 
was discharged from the Navy with the 
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rank of Lieutenant Senior grade. Much 
against his will, he reéntered the hotel 
business, but within a short time was 
able to dispose of his interests in the 
J. Reed Whipple Company advan- 
tageously, and retired from active busi- 
ness. He grasped this opportunity 
gladly because he felt it would give 
him an opportunity to return to the 
scholastic life which he had given up 
in order to enter business; but much as 
he enjoyed this chance to study and 
write as he wished, he found that his 
twenty-odd years of constant activity 
had unfitted him to some extent for a 
life of intensive study, and at times he 
was restless and unhappy, because he 
did not feel that his accomplishment 
reached the high standard he set for 
himself. However, he published one 
book, a distinctly scholarly effort, on 
the “‘Philosophy of Character,” and 
was at work on another book at the 
time of his death. I have said that at 
times he was unhappy; perhaps dis- 
satisfied would be the better word, 
because he did not feel that he was 
accomplishing as much as he should. 
This made him restless and he resorted 
to his former avocations of hunting and 
fishing in this country and in Canada 
in the hope of regaining his mental 
contentment and his power to do what 
he considered first-class work, for he 
was intolerant of second-class work in 
any one, but particularly in himself. 
Personally, I feel that his severe illness 
during the War had so reduced his 
vitality, coming as it did when he was 
nearly fifty years old, that he could 
never have been capable of the sus- 
tained effort which was necessary to 
reach the standard he had set for him- 
self. For a number of years he served 
on the “Committee on Philosophy and 
Psychology” appointed by the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard University, 
which afforded him an opportunity to 
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serve the University in a manner which 
he greatly appreciated, as one of the 
really worth-while things in his life. 
For several years he and I had taken 
hunting and fishing trips together in 
the intimate association which camp 
life involves, and I shall always think 
of him as the most gentle man I have 
ever known. He was a keen student 
of nature, quiet and unassuming, gener- 
ous to a fault, with a broad charity 
for the failings of others, though in- 
tolerant of slipshod work in any one, 
and incapable of meanness in deed 
or thought, but withal a very human 
person, with a great capacity for at- 
tracting and keeping friends. During 
the last few months of his life, he 
seemed more contented than he had 
for some years, and appeared to feel 
that he was doing better work than 
for a long time, and he was in the 
best of spirits at a small dinner which 
he gave to some of his friends a few 
days before his death. Apparently in 
the best of health and spirits, he died 
suddenly of pulmonary embolism on 
Friday, February 15, 1929, in his 
fifty-ninth year, a death he would 
have chosen above all others, as he 
feared prolonged invalidism. He is 
survived by his widow, one son, and a 
granddaughter, whose birth a few 
months before his death gave him the 
greatest pleasure. — F. S.N. 


1893 

W. D. Howe, Sec. 

53 State St., Boston 
T. A. Jaggar, Director of the Ha- 
waiian Volcano Observatory, writing on 
‘*Earthquake Intensity Scales’’ in the 
April 4 issue of The Volcano Letter, 
states that ‘‘For scientific comparison 
with other places the size of the earth- 
quake at any place ought to be ex- 
pressed by a number”’ — numbers from, 
say, 1 to 10 defining the intensity of the 
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shock; but adds that “‘the trouble with 
such a scale is that a nervous, sensitive 
person not used to earthquakes caqnsid- 
ers a feeble shock ‘strong.’ On the 
other hand, the average psychology of 
many people is a valuable criterion of 
intensity. The five grades (1) not felt, 
(2) felt by people at rest, (3) felt by 
every one, (4) causing general fright, 
(5) causing consternation and panic, 
are definite.”” — W. H. Robey, Clinical 
Professor of Medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School, has been elected a 
Fellow of the American College of 
Physicians. — O. G. Villard, editor of 
The Nation, has been chosen a mem- 
ber of the national council of the 
Institute of Statesmanship. — The 
thirty-sixth anniversary dinner of the 
Class will be held at the Harvard Club, 
Boston, Wednesday evening, June 19, 
at 7.30.— Howe Totten was _ re- 
elected for the fourth time president of 
the Southern Alumni Association of 
Phillips Exeter Academy at the an- 
nual meeting and banquet of the 
Association held at the Army and Navy 
Club in Washington. — William Brown 
Dinsmore died in New York City, 
March 8, 1929. He was the son of 
William B. Dinsmore and of Helen 
Frances Adams Dinsmore, both of 
New York, and through his mother 
was a grandson of Alvin Adams, who 
was the founder of the Adams Express 
Company He was born in New York 
City, November 1, 1870, prepared for 
College at St. Paul’s School, and en- 
tered Harvard with the Class of 1893. 
After graduation he took up commer- 
cial work, but later became an elec- 
trical engineer, and was one of the 
organizers and for years one of the 
active officials of the American Gas and 
Electric Company. About ten years 
ago he retired from business and spent 
his time between his country estate at 
Staatsburgh, N.Y., and his winter 
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home in New York City. He was a 
member of the board of managers of 
the Hudson River State Hospital at 
Poughkeepsie. On June 4, 1895, he 
married Miss Marion de Peyster Carey, 
of New York, who, with their three 
children, survives him. — Lewis Niles 
Roberts died at Hyéres, France, March 
31, 1929. He was the son of Lewis 
Augustus Roberts, of the Boston pub- 
lishing firm of Roberts Brothers, and 
Alice Niles Roberts, and was born in 
Boston on May 10, 1870. He prepared 
for Harvard under private tutors, en- 
tered College in 1889, and received his 
A.B. degree in regular course with the 
Class of 1893. During the next three 
years he devoted himself to literary 
work, but on account of impaired health 
was obliged to leave his home in 
Milton and go to the south of Europe, 
where he remained twelve years. Dur- 
ing this period he brought out a book 
of poems, and for some time was corre- 
spondent in Roumania for the London 
Times. On July 18, 1908, in London, 
he married Gina Vittoria Penecaldo of 
Rome. In 1915 he and Mrs. Roberts 
came to Boston and became promi- 
nently interested in war relief work for 
Italy. He served as chairman of the 
publicity branch of the Italian War 
Relief Fund of America, with head- 
quarters in Boston, organized in New 
York the Immediate Relief to Italy 
Fund, and raised about $170,000. 
Striving in every way to help the cause 
he wrote in 1917 the “‘Story of Neddo,” 
which was illustrated by no less a per- 
sonage than John S. Sargent, and which 
gave graphic descriptions of the suffer- 
ings and privations of the war victims 
in Italy. ‘‘ My little ‘Story of Neddo,’” 
he said, “brought in a substantial sum 
to our Relief Work, and has given me 
more satisfaction, because of this re- 
sult, than anything else I have written; 
and the things that I have said in 
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pleading with the public for help for 
the wounded and destitute of the war 
seem to be more worth while than 
anything I have ever said or done be- 
fore.” In recognition of the war relief 
work which Mrs. Roberts did, she was 
awarded a gold medal by the Italian 
Government. After the Armistice, 
Roberts organized the American- 
European Supply Company, was its 
active president, and both in this 
country and later in France, to which 
he and Mrs. Roberts returned in 1919, 
did much to alleviate war sufferers. 
“T have kept my faith in human nature 
and in human progress and _ possibil- 
ities,’ he wrote, ‘‘and my keen interest 
and my enthusiasm for life and for 
things that count, which Harvard days 
did so much to kindle. The Harvard 
ideal has always been a guiding star to 
me when in doubt or discouragement, 
and I have made such endeavor as I 
could to live up to its comprehensive 
and inspiring motto — Veritas.” 


1894 


E. K. Rano, Sec. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

Our thirty-fifth celebration comprises 
the following events. On Tuesday, 
June 18, we have a field day at the 
Essex County Club. On Wednesday, 
the 19th, we, with our wives and 
children, have lunch before the ball 
game and attend it en masse. The 
annual dinner of the Class is then held 
at 7.30 at the Algonquin Club in 
Boston. On Commencement Day we 
have our reunion as usual, with a 
spread at Stoughton 23. Further de- 
tails appear in the Secretary’s an- 
nouncement. — John George Macbeth 
Glessner died at Concord, N.H., Janu- 
ary 10, 1929. After his graduation he 
went back to Chicago and entered his 
father’s business — the manufacture of 
farming machinery. In 1902, when that 
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concern was merged with the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, he went 
with the latter corporation and for five 
years was a division manager for it. 
Then he helped to organize the 
Commonwealth Commercial Company, 
which dealt in mercantile paper, etc. 
Although his business was in Chicago, 
he established years ago his legal resi- 
dence in Bethlehem, N.H., where his 
family owned a large estate and had 
many interests. Before long the son 
spent most of his time in Bethlehem. 
He took an active interest in public 
affairs, and served two terms in the 
State Legislature. He subse- 
quently secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of State Institutions. He was 
born at Chicago, October 2, 1871, the 
son of John Jacob and Frances (Mac- 
beth) Glessner. In 1898 he married 
Alice M. Hamlin of Springfield, Ohio. 
They had four children — three daugh- 
ters, and a son, John J. Glessner, 2d, 
°25.— Walter Fay Lewis died at 
Evanston, Ill., February 19, 1929. He 
studied for a year in the Scientific 
School. Then he was for two years 
with the General Electric Company, at 
Lynn and Chicago; for two years man- 
ager of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, Evanston, IIl.; and subsequently, 
for two years, manager for the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, in Charlestown. He then re- 
turned to Chicago, where he became 
a broker for the W. T. Rickards Com- 
pany, commercial paper. He was born 
at St. Albans, Vt., April 16, 1870, the 
son of Silas Huntington and Harriet 
(Safford) Lewis, and prepared for 
College at the St. Albans High School. 
He was married at Milwaukee, Wis., 
April 12, 1890, to Frances Clark. They 
had one daughter. — Herbert Floyd 
Taylor died at Winthrop, February 17, 
1929. He was for many years with 
F. H. Prince & Co., bankers and 


was 
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brokers, Boston. He was born at 
Haverhill, September 6, 1871, the son 
of Martin and Laura A. (Floyd) Tay- 
lor, and prepared at the Haverhill High 
School. He was unmarried. A brother, 
M. A. Taylor, ’89, survives. — The 
Secretary had not been informed till 
recently of the death of Edmund Yates 
Kittredge, which took place at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, August 20, 1928. He had 
been in the real estate business in Cin- 
cinnati since 1904. During the ten 
years immediately preceding, he was in 
business in Brooklyn and New York 
City. He was born at Cincinnati, 
February 16, 1871, the son of Edmund 
W. and Virgin E. (Gholson) Kittredge, 
and prepared at Adams Academy, 
Quincy. — A poem on our late class- 
mate, J. D. Logan, by Sister Maura of 
Mount Saint Vincent College, ap- 
peared in the issue of The Commonweal 
for April 17. A tribute to him was 
published in the issue for February 6. — 
At the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra both at Boston and at 
Cambridge (March 28) E. B, Hill’s Sym- 
phony in B flat, op. 34, was performed 
and most cordially received by the audi- 
ence. — C. T. Bond, Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals of Maryland, has 
been given the honorary degree of 
LL.D. by Johns Hopkins University. 
He has recently published “The Court 
of Appeals of Maryland, a History” 
(Barton-G. A. Gillet Company, Balti- 
more), a most interesting story, not 
only for citizens of Maryland, but for 
those who are fond of legal history 
presented in an attractive form. — At 
the recent visit of Gypsy Smith, the 
evangelist, to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (March 21), an 
address of welcome was delivered by 
J. L. Tryon, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions. — M. Ostheimer 
and Mrs. Ostheimer have returned 
from an extensive trip through Spain. 
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A granddaughter, Barbara Gray Os- 
theimer, was born on April 3, the birth- 
day of the grandfather. — J. Bordman 
informs the Secretary of the birth of a 
daughter, Mary Constance Bordman, 
in Boston, July 31, 1928. He is at 
present at Iloilo, the Philippines, 
where he is interested in various busi- 
ness projects. He will probably return 
to this eountry in October. —G. B. 
Magrath addressed the Men’s Club of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Watertown, on February 6, on “Some 
Professional Experiences.”” — On Feb- 
ruary 19 Norman Thomas, writer on 
socialism, engaged Philip Cabot, pro- 
fessor at the Harvard Business School, 
in a debate before the Harvard Liberal 
Club on the topic, ‘‘ Resolved: That 
Power Resources Should be Publicly 
Owned.” The Harvard Crimson stated 
that, following Cabot’s arguments, Mr. 
Thomas, after a short rebuttal, was 
forced to leave: no precise reason given. 
— On February 16 the Secretary ad- 
dressed the New York Classical Club 
on “Horace’s Sabine Farm,”’ and was 
delightfully surprised to find in the 
audience and at the luncheon following 
several of his classmates. — A. H. 
Crane, W. B. Gage, J. H. Hall, E. 
Tuckerman, and also Ma Newell’s 
brother, Major Newell. — At the an- 
nual meeting of the Medieval Acad- 
emy, held in Boston, April 27, E. K. 
Rand, the retiring president, delivered 
an address on ‘‘The Classics in the 
Thirteenth Century.’”—L. M. Hall 
has been reappointed United States 
collector of customs at St. Louis, Mo. 
His district covers Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and the southern half of the 
State of Illinois. The term of office is 
for four years; he has already held that 
office six years. — A. K. Keith is with 
the Franklin Management Corpora- 
tion, 60 State Street, Boston, which 
company is controlled by Coffin & 
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Burr, Inc., investments. — Dr. M. 
Ladd has moved his office to 412 
Beacon’ Street, Boston. — Publica- 
tions: C. T. Bond, “The Court of 
Appeals of Maryland, a History.” 
Printed, as a tribute to the author, who 
is chief justice of that court, by a 
group of his friends. (Barton-Gillet 
Company, Baltimore.) J. D. M. Ford, 
Smith Professor of the French and 
Spanish Languages at Harvard (with 
another), “‘A Spanish Grammar for 
Colleges.” (Heath.) H. R. Linville 
(with others), “‘A Textbook in General 
Zoilogy.” (Ginn.) G. R. Noyes, 
translator from the Polish (with others), 
“Poems of Jan Kochanowski.”’ (Uni- 
versity of California Press.) — Ad- 
dresses: A. Harding, R.F.D. 1, Long 
Beach, New Jersey; S. H. Longley, 
Eustis, Florida. — The addresses are 
desired for the following men: Robert 
S. Dana, Claude B. Davis, H. P. Fair- 
banks, John H. Hall, Shigehiko Mi- 
yoshi, Henry F. Perry, Cushing Stet- 
son, Clarence G. White, William Bird 
McDonald. 


1895 
F. H. Nasu, See. 
30 State St., Boston 

Car] Dreyfus has been chosen by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce to repre- 
sent that body on the committee re- 
cently appointed to make a survey of 
the Boston Public Schools. — Nathan 
Hayward, president of the American 
Dredging Company, has been elected 
president of the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia. — Louis How’s home ad- 
dress is 450 West 24th Street, New 
York City, and his office address is 
Third National Bank Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. — Charles Reed Lyon died 
at Waukegan, IIl., February 19, 1929. 
He had been for some years in the real 
estate business in Waukegan. When he 
left College, at the end of his sopho- 
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more year, he joined his father in 
carrying on a department store in 
Waukegan, but in 1915 he retired and 
took up the development of real estate. 
It had been his practice to spend the 
winters in California. He was born at 
Waukegan, December 18, 1870, the son 
of George R. and Philippa (Yeoman) 
Lyon, and prepared at Riverview 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. In 1906 
he married Maude J. Smibert of Chi- 
cago; she died in 1906. In 1915 he 
married Katherine Nash of Chicago. — 
R. W. Neff’s address is 2304 Crawford 
Street, Houston, Texas. — A. J. Peters, 
former Mayor of Boston, has been 
elected a vice-president of the corpora- 
tion and chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Faulkner Hospital, 
Boston. — James Sturgis Pray died 
suddenly at Cambridge, February 22, 
1929. He was a well-known teacher 
and practitioner of landscape archi- 
tecture. Since 1903 he had been on the 
staff of the Harvard School of Land- 
scape Architecture. He began his work 
at the School as an instructor; from 
1905 to 1915 he was an assistant pro- 
fessor, and since 1915 had been Charles 
Eliot Professor of Landscape Architec- 
ture. He had been also chairman of the 
Council of the School. From 1898 to 
1903 he was with Olmsted Brothers, 
landscape architects, Brookline; from 
1904 to 1906 he was senior member of 
the firm of Pray & Gallagher and from 
1906 to 1918 of the firm-of Pray, Hub- 
bard & White, Boston. He was an 
authority on city planning, and advised 
in the laying-out of various army 
cantonments and towns for munition 
workers during the War. He was a 
member of many scientific and other 
organizations and had written on his 
specialty. He was born at Boston, 
February 26, 1871, the son of Ben- 
jamin S. and Frances M. (Gavett) 
Pray, and prepared at the Chauncy 
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Hall School. In 1901 he married of the executive committee of the 
Florence M. Nichols of Buffalo. — American Judicature Society. — Pro- 


John Bertram Read died at Cambridge, 
April 22, 1929. He had been ill for 
some time. In recent years he had 
been in the investment business, but 
immediately after his graduation from 
College, he joined his father, John 
Read, '62, in the well-known firm of 
William Read & Sons, dealers in fire- 
arms, ete., On the death of 
his father he succeeded to the manage- 


Boston. 


ment of the business and carried it on 
for some years, but later sold it. Then 
he connected himself with Jackson & 
Curtis and afterwards with Blyth, 
Witter & Co., bankers. He was born 
at Cambridge, December 10, 1870, and 
prepared at the Latin 
School. In 1897 he married Grace M. 
Goodwin, of Cambridge, who survives, 
with a daughter two 
Robert Walcott, special justice of the 
Third Eastern Middlesex 
Court, Cambridge, is chairman of the 
committee on billboards of the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League. 


Cambridge 


and sons. — 


1896 

J.J. Waves, See. 

30 State St., Boston 
G. P. Baxter, William 
Richards Professor of Chemistry, is a 
member of the Committee of Award for 
the $1000 research fellowship in ana- 
lytical chemistry which has been estab- 
lished by the J. T. Baker Company. — 
E. L. Thorndike has been granted leave 
of absence for the next academic year 
from his duties as Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology at Teachers College, 
-R. S. Hosmer 


Theodore 


Columbia University. - 


has been granted sabbatical leave of 
absence from Cornell University for 
the second term of the present aca- 
demic year. He expects to work on a 
book on the history of forestry. — A. 
R. Sherriff has been electéd chairman 





District: 


fessor R. B. 
pointed Gurney Professor of History at 
Harvard. — Alfred James Paul died at 
Brookline, February 20, 1929. He was 
born at Boston, December 7, 1871, the 
son of Andrew and Mary Elizabeth 
(Murphy) Paul. He prepared for Col- 
lege at Hopkinson’s School in Boston. 


Merriman has been ap- 


He left College at the end of his sopho- 
more year to enter business. For a 
number of years and up to the time of 
his death he the 
jewelry business at 373 Washington 
Street, Boston. He was married 
October 12, 1897, in Salem, to Maud 
Johnson, who with a daughter survives 
him. — The annual outing of the Class 
will be held during the afternoon and 
evening of Friday, June 14, at the 
Dedham Country and Polo Club in 


was in wholesale 


Dedham, and on Commencement Day 
Stoughton 20 is reserved for the use of 
the Class. 


1897 
Rocer L. Scare, See. 
2 Park St., Boston 
Horace Binney has been appointed 
Professor of Surgery at the Tufts Col- 
lege Medical School. — H. A. Butler’s 
address is 607 First National Bank 
Building, Youngstown, Ohio. — M. L. 
Fernald, Fisher Professor of Natural 
History at Harvard, has ap- 
pointed editor in chief of Rhodora, the 


been 


journal of the New England Botanical 
Club. He has also been made a member 
of the Société Linnéenne de Lyon. — 
Allan Forbes been reélected a 
trustee of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, for a term of 
four years. He is also treasurer of the 
Association. — 


has 


Massachusetts Prison 
H. B. Fenno has been elected a director 
of the Massachusetts Prison Associa- 
tion. — Miss Claire Garrison, daughter 
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of W. L. Garrison, was married to 
Robert Emerson, February 9, 1929, — 
Arthur Harrington’s address is 1 
Beacon Street, Room 909, Boston. — 
Henry V. Hubbard, Professor of Land- 
scape Architecture, is devoting his 
award from the Milton Fund to com- 
pleting for publication a survey and 
analysis of city planning and zoning 
progress in the United States. — Perey 
MacKaye has accepted an appointment 
to the Faculty at Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla. —S. W. 
former president of the Boston Real 
Estate Exchange, is head of the general 


Sleeper, 


committee arranging for the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards to be held in 
Boston in June. Sturgis Coffin is also 
on the committee. — H. Hl. Morgan’s 
address is 209 S. Clifton Terrace, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — A. W. Stevens is the 
treasurer of the Charles River Basin 
Improvement Association which en- 
dorses the Special Commissions Report 
under the Harriman plan. He has de- 
voted a great deal of his time to this 
project. — Mr. and Mrs. P. S. Straus 
have given to New York University 
$1,000,000, to be known as the Edith 
A. and Percy $. Straus Fund, the in- 
come to be used for the general pur- 
poses of that institution. Straus is 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the centennial fund and a member of 
the Council of New York University. — 
P. B. Thompson’s address is 543 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. — Miss Urling 
Valentine, daughter of L. B. Valentine, 
was married to Campbell R. Coxe on 
April 18. — E. E. Whiting has been 
elected a trustee of Williston Academy, 
Easthampton. He graduated from this 
Academy in 1893. He spoke on April 11 
at a meeting of the Newport Discussion 
Club, an organization of business men 
of Newport, R.I., on ‘‘Who Runs the 
Government?” — The following books 


[June 


have been published by °97 men: “ Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus,’ by 
Walter B. Ford, A.M. 98, Ph.D. ’05. 
This is a textbook and the author is 
Professor of Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. ‘* Reconstructing 
Behavior in Youth,” by William 
Healy, Med. '97°99 (with others). 
This is a study of problem children in 
foster families. Dr. Healy is director of 
the Harvey H. Baker Foundation, 
Boston. ** Pneumonia,” by Trederick 
T. Lord, M.D. ’00, revised. The author 
is instructor in medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School. ‘* Yankee Fantasies,” 
by Percy MacKaye, five one-act folk 
plays. 


1898 
Pau V. Bacon, Acting Sce. 
50 Beacon St., Boston 

Hugh Bancroft has a grandson, 
Sherwin C. Badger, Jr., who is the son 
of S. C. Badger, ’23, and Mary (Ban- 
croft) Badger. Bancroft has been ap- 
pointed a director of the recently organ- 
ized Chain & General Equities, Inc., 
which will be under the management of 
Childs, Jeffries & Co., investments, 
Boston. — R. L. M. Barrett, who has 
not been heard from since the Fifteenth 
Anniversary Report, has been traveling 
in the Himalayas, Patagonia, and other 
far-away places. He is a member of the 
Royal Geographic Society, the Ameri- 
can Geographic Society, the Associa- 
tion of American Geographers, the 
Harvard Travelers’ Club, the Univer- 
sity Club of Chicago, and the Harvard 
Club of New York. In 1913 he married 
Katharine Ellis (Vassar, ’01). His 
home address is Cornish, N.H.— 
Thomas Bond designed and_ printed 
“The Court of Appeals of Maryland, a 
History,” written by his brother, C. T. 
Bond, ’94, who is chief justice of that 
court. The former has a son, Kirk, who 
is a member of the junior class in 








{ 
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Harvard College.-- G.  H. Breed, 
formerly with the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Company, is now with KE. Kk. 
Carpenter, 28 Harbor Street, Lynn. 

L. S. Butler sailed for Europe on the 
Berengaria, December 14. He spent 
two months in France, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and England. HL. L. Carter 
has been elected president of the 
Boston Trade Paper Association. The 
Carter, Rice Company, of which Mr, 
Carter is president, has merged with 
the Charles A. Esty Paper Company. 

C.G. Dolman has been elected county 
attorney of Kingman County, Ariz., in 
which Boulder Canyon is situated, 

Arthur Du Bois has a grandson, C. EF. 
Forkner, Jdr., who is the son of Marion 
Sturges (Du Bois) Forkner and C. E. 
Forkner, M.D. °26. G. D. Edwards 
has a son, Corwine D. Edwards, who is 
Professor of Economics at New York 
University. A. B. Emmons recently 
returned, with his wife and two sons, 
from a 12,000-mile motor trip. Tis 
address is Knollwood, Dover. HB. 
Faber is working at Wright Field on 
experiments with flares to enable air- 
planes to land safely in a fog. He is 
also organizing a research expedition to 
study plans and devices for enabling 
vessels to detect the proximity of ice- 
bergs. R. B. Flershem’s daughter 
Jane is a student at the Barrington 
School, Barrington, and his daughter 
Ann is. studying at Miss Porter's 
School, Farmington, Conn. G. A. 
Giles has been reélected president of the 
Allied Theatres of Massachusetts, Ine., 
which handles combined theatrical in- 
terests, legislative and otherwise, in 
Massachusetts. -— C. N. Greenough, 
Professor of English at Harvard, and 
formerly Dean of Harvard College, has 
been selected as a master of one of the 
new ‘Houses’? to be established at 
Harvard under the Harkness Fund. — 
E. T. Gundlach, president of the 


Gundlach Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, is the author of a book on ad- 
vertising entitled “Old Sox on ‘Trum- 
peting,”” which was published in 1927. 
He recently returned to this country 
after a trip abroad. ‘T. M. Hastings 
recently left) Ojai, Ventura County, 
Cal. He will spend about a month in 
New York and in June will sail for 
Europe. Inez Hawkes, daughter of 
C.K. Hawkes, recently graduated from 
Pine Manor, a school for girls, Welles- 
ley. D. M. THaill has gone to Paris, 
France, to settle the affairs of his 
brother, Kenneth, who died suddenly 
while skiing at St. Moritz A. UL. 
Holway has a grandson, Warren Arthur 
Holway, who was born, December St, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Holway. 
Clarence Holway teaches in the North- 
ampton High School J. UL. Hyde, 
vice-president of the European Division 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, has 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honor from the French Government, 

C. HH. Keene, Professor of Hygiene 
at the University of Buffalo, has been 
appointed a member of the committee 
on sanitary standards and practices in 
schools of the American Public Health 
Association, and reappointed director 
of the courses in physical education for 
the 1929 Harvard Summer School. He 
is the author of a book entitled ‘The 
Physical Welfare of the School Child,” 
one of the “Riverside ‘Textbooks in 
Education,” published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company C. J. Liebman 
has been elected treasurer of the Ama- 
teur Astronomers’ Association of New 
York City. P. W. Long is working 
on a scholar’s dictionary of the Greek 
element in English, whieh will contain 
about 150,000 words. One of his sons, 
Norton, is a member of the present 
freshman class in) Harvard College. 
Another son, Eliot Long, '26, who has 
been studying in Munich, is now with 
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the foreign department of the Hanover 
National Bank, of New York City, of 
which William Woodward is president. 
— L. P. Marvin is vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of New York City. — 
E. L. Millard’s son, Everett Lee 
Millard, Jr., is a member of the present 
sophomore class in Harvard College. — 
K. P. R. Neville has been made Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts at the University 
of Western Ontario, London, Ont. — 
Gerrish Newell is councilman from his 
ward in Arlington, N.J. He is vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
and also of the Elm Building & Loan 
Association, both of Kearny, N.J. He 
has just returned from a two months’ 
trip to California by way of Seattle and 
Vancouver. Mrs. Newell and _ their 
daughter Nathalie were with him. — 
J. H. Perkins is a trustee of the Berk- 
shire School, Sheffield, of which S. B. 
Buck is head master. — J. W. Prentiss 
has been elected president of the 
Alumni Association of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. —J. R. Procter has 
gone abroad, landing at Marseilles and 
spending some time in the south of 
France before going to Paris for his 
work in sculpture. His address is care 
of the Travellers, Paris, France. — 
Hallett Raynolds is secretary of the 
Bankers’ Producing Corporation, El 
Paso, Tex.— A. F. Riggs has an- 
nounced the marriage of his daughter 
Marjory to Henry S. Crosby, of 
Minneapolis. — E. W.  Robinson’s 
daughter, May Russell Robinson, is a 
member of the sophomore class at 
Smith College. — Helen Stuart Rust, 
daughter of the late Paul D. Rust, was 
married at Trinity Church, Boston, 
February 9, to F. W. La Farge, ’25. — 
Paul Drummond Rust died at Balti- 
more, Md., March 21, 1929. For a 
time after leaving College he was with 
the Planters’ Compress Company and 
subsequently with the Metropolitan 
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Coal Company, in Boston, but after 
the death of his father, in 1906, he de- 
voted his attention to the family’s large 
lumber interests in the West. For the 
next ten years or more he was in the 
woods and the mills, and his business 
trips took him into many parts of the 
country. In more recent years he had 
lived in Boston. During the World 
War he was active in many ways, and 
in 1921 the French Government be- 
stowed on him the Médaille de la 
Reconnaissance Frangaise, third class, 
with the following citation: ‘Since the 
beginning of the War he has aided in 
organizing relief committees; distin- 
guished himself by his devotion and has 
worked as a member of the executive 
committees of the Allied Bazar, the 
Fatherless Children of France, and the 
Joffre Fund. He has taken a most 
active part in supplying the necessities 
for carrying to a successful end the 
Boston section of the American Field 
Service in France. Done in Paris, 
Oct. 24, 1921, for the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs.’”’ Rust was well known 
as an undergraduate, and in 1895 and 
1896 was coxswain of the University 
crew. He was born at Eau Claire, Wis., 
May 30, 1875, the son of William A. 
and Dora D. Rust. In 1906 he married 
Florence R. Stuart of Boston. They 
had two children—a son and a 
daughter. — Worthington Scott is run- 
ning a fruit ranch at Loma Alta Addi- 
tion, Oceanside, Cal. — A son, Robert 
Cushing Seaver, was born, October 17, 
1928, to O. S. Seaver and Agnes (Pohl- 
A. Starbuck is 
associate director of the Sodamat 
Corporation, 1715 Broadway, New 
York City. — Edward S. Thurston, 
who is a member of the Faculty of the 
Yale Law School, has been appointed a 
Professor of Law at Harvard. — O. S. 
Tonks, A.M. ’99, Ph.D. ’03, is the 
author of a book entitled “‘ History of 


man) Seaver. — E. 
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Italian Painting,’’ recently published 
by D. Appleton & Co. He is a member 
of the managing committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens. His son, Robert, is a member 
of the freshman class in Williams Col- 
lege. — M. P. Whittall is a member of 
the advisory board of the Harvard Fly- 
ing Club. He is president, and his son, 
J. P. Whittall, '25, is treasurer, of the 
Worcester Airport, Inc. His eldest son, 
M. W. Whittall, flew in the ‘ Derby” 
from New York to Los Angeles.— N. W. 
Willard is assistant to the president of 
the Santa Fe Railroad. 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
—F. R. Wright's daughter and only 
child, Chellie Stevens Wright, died last 
August, on the day before her twenty- 


His address is 


third birthday. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, See. 
15 State St., Boston 

Hf. W. Barker is manager of the New 
Haven, Conn., office of Paine, Webber 
& Co., investment bankers. — W. L. 
Barnard is secretary of the board of 
directors of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way. — F. D. Brannan is a salesman 
with Richards-Clarke Company, dis- 
tributors of the De Soto Six automo- 
bile, Boston Metropolitan District, at 
985 Commonwealth Avenue. — E. B. 
Brown is president of Farnsworth & 
Brown, Inc., advertising agents, 2 West 
45th Street, New York City. — Pro- 
fessor A. J. is Dean of 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. — 
Mrs. Mansfield Estabrook died May 2, 
1928. — R. L. Fernald is proprietor of 
the Pratt Teachers’ Agency, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. — Rev. E. E. 
Iungerich received a degree of Doctor 
of Theology from the Academy of the 
New Church, Bryn Athyn, Pa., June, 
1928. He is now pastor of the Church of 
the New Jerusalem in the East End of 


Calderwood 
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Lock- 
wood died August 27, 1926.-- TH. D. 
Montgomery is a member of the firm of 
W. O. Gay & Co., note-brokers, 27 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Mrs. C. W. 


William Street, New York City. - 

A. M. Nowell is still secretary and 
manager of the Sugar Factors’ Com- 
pany, Ltd. His office is now 318 Alex- 
ander and Baldwin Building, Bishop 
Street, 
pany is the representative of the thirty- 


Honolulu, Hawaii. His com- 

six plantations that own the California 
a . . 

and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corpora- 

Crockett, 

I am 


tion, whose refinery is at 
Cal. — Langdon Pearse writes: “* 
still sanitary engineer of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago. In addition, our 
firm, Pearse, Greeley & Hansen, has 
been consulting on large municipal 
projects for sewage treatment at Grand 
Rapids, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Peoria, 
etc., and is now engaged with Fuller & 
McClintock studying a large project 
for New York City to be located on 
Ward's Island. The Sanitary District 
project through the opposition of the 
lake states has become the largest 
sewage treatment project of its kind in 
the world.” — Mrs. Henry Sampson 
died September 7, 1927. — Mrs. J. B. 
Selander died February 23, 1926. — 
Sloan Simpson now represents EK. HH. 
Rollins & Son, Ine., 
bankers, in Texas. His headquarters 
are in Dallas.--C. F. 
Brown Brothers, Inc., New York City, 
in 1925, and for the past two years has 
been with the Consolidated Press Asso- 


investment 


Speare left 


ciation writing financial articles for this 
syndicate of newspapers, also magazine 
articles. — F. R. Stoddard, ending his 
term as Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York State on July 1, 1924, at 
that time returned to the practice of 
law with his old firm, Greene & Hurd, 
now at 52 Broadway, New York City. 
He writes: “Soon after returning to 
general practice, I was retained as in- 
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surance expert by the New Jersey State 
Legislature, as a result of which I 
helped to reorganize the New Jersey 
State Insurance Department, and made 
recommendations to render more effec- 
tive the New Jersey Insurance Law. 
Beginning January 1, 1925, I was em- 
ployed by the State of New York as 
special deputy attorney-general to re- 
present it in the trial of several litiga- 
tions involving rates charged for gas by 
the utility companies. In the spring of 
1927, the fidelity and surety companies 
selected me to be their arbitrator in 
New York City, which means that I 
supervise their business practices. I 
have access to all record of the com- 
panies, and I take the initiative if I 
decide that any situation should be 
corrected. I always act as arbitrator for 
the National Committee of the Com- 
panies in trying to correct abuses arising 
from competition in other localities. 
In addition, I am counsel for several 
eompanies in other lines of insurance. 
I keep up my interest in military mat- 
ters, and have continued to serve as 
Colonel in command of the 533rd Coast 
Artillery Regiment. In polities, T was 
elected in the fall primary of 1926 to 
the New York Republican State Com- 
mittee and served until 1928. In the 
fall of 1927 I resigned as leader of the 
Tenth Assembly District of New York 
County, which position I had held for 
nine years. I have continued to be 
elected each fall to the Republican 
County Committee of New York 
County.” — The following new grand- 
fathers have recently come to light: 
R. G. Hopkins, C. C. Leitner, A. M. 
Nowell, H. E. Shore, R. A. White. 


1900 
ArtTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec. 
993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
The annual June dinner of the Class 
will be held on Wednesday evening, 
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June 19, at the Harvard Club of 
Boston at 7 o’clock. Headquarters of 
the Class on Commencement Day, 
Thursday, June 20, will be in Stoughton 
28 from 11.30 to 1.30 o’clock. — Our 
Class had 176 contributors to the 
Harvard Fund for the year ending 
June 30, 1928. Except for the twenty- 
fifth reunion of the Class of 1903 and 
the Class of 1927, we led all the others. 
In amount given we stood seventh in 
the list, with $4821.10. May our record 
this year be as good. — H. S. Bowers is 
a member of the Visiting Committee on 
Anthropology appointed by the Over- 
seers of Harvard University. — F. O. 
Byrd is a vice-president of the Harvard 
Club of Virginia. — H. M. Chase has 
been appointed a special justice of 
insolvency in Dukes 
County. Chase’s home is in Cambridge 


probate and 
and he practices law in Boston, but 
spends much time at Martha's Vine- 
yard, where he is the proprietor of a 
summer hotel. — T. H. Eaton, Ph.D. 
(Columbia), Professor of Rural Educa- 
tion at Cornell, has an article, ‘‘ What 
Education is Rural?” in the January 
19 number of School and Society. — W. 
R. Evans, president of the Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, has been elected 
first vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Savings Bank Officers’ Club. — 
A. F. Gotthold has formed a partner- 
ship for the practice of law, under the 
firm name of Gotthold & Gross, at 50 
Pine Street, New York. — ‘‘ You — 
and the Doctor,” by J. B. Hawes, 2d, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, should be read by every 
member of the Class. It is a frank, 
clear, forceful discussion of health and 
disease; of symptoms of illness, symp- 
toms that are serious and those that 
are not, and what to do about them; 
the relations between doctor and pa- 
tient; how to avoid illness and how to 
treat it. This little volume of 181 pages 
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is full of information of utmost im- 
portance to us all, is written in simple, 
non-technical language to carry its 
message to the general public, for whom 
it is primarily intended rather than for 
doctors, and is delightfully interesting 
and stimulating in literary style. It 
answers scores of questions and clears 
up many apprehensions that constantly 
arise in the minds of all laymen as to 
their own health and that of their 
families. The advice in this book will 
save those who read it many an illness 
and many a doctor’s bill. It is difficult 
to imagine how anything could be 
written better calculated to help human 
beings to keep fit and free from worry 
about their bodily ills. Buy Hawes’s 
book, read it, give it to your friends. 
Thereby you will do yourself and them 
a tremendously good turn. Hawes is 
president of the Boston Tuberculosis 
Association, director of the Massachu- 
setts Tuberculosis League, a member of 
the Board of Managers of the Massa- 
chusetts Association for Occupational 
Therapy, and a Fellow from Massachu- 
setts of the American College of Physi- 
cians. — R. W. Kauffman has written 
**Beg Pardon, Sir!’’ a detective story, 
published by the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. — R. W. Moore, 
whose home address is ‘‘Cambridge,”’ 
10 Shell Cove Road, Neutral Bay, 
N.S.W., Australia, and business ad- 
dress 387 George Street, Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia, writes: “‘Same wife, 
same child, same business. Health 
good, luck fair, golf rotten.’”’ — W. G. 
Mortland is a member of the Visit- 
ing Committee on Anthropology, ap- 
pointed by the Overseers of Harvard 
University. — Frederick Bernard Phil- 
ipp, son of P. B. Philipp, was married 
November 5, 1928, to Ruth Elizabeth 
Morrison. — F. Palmer, Jr., who for 
twenty-one years has been Dean of 
Haverford College and since 1916 
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Professor of Physics there, plans to 
give up his position as Dean and devote 


his whole time to physics research. In 
1900-01 he taught at the Asheville 
School and from 1901 to 1903 at Wor- 
cester Academy. In 1904 he was ap- 
pointed an instructor at Haverford, 
where he has since taught. He was 
lecturer in physics at Harvard in 1918- 
19. — EK. Spalding is a member of the 
Visiting Committee on Anthropology, 
appointed by the Overseers of Harvard 
University. — M. Sullivan, journalist 
and author, gave the Bromley Lectures 
at Yale University on March 26 and 27, 
His subject was ‘‘Journalism and the 
Historian.’’ — M. Seasongood, mayor 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, was the subject of 
an article numbered 15 of a series on 
“‘Our American Mayors” published by 
The National Municipal Review. He 
is a candidate for the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College. Since grad- 
uating from Harvard Law School he has 
practiced law in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Since 1925 he has been professor in 
the College of Law in the University 
of Cincinnati. From 1916 to 1929 he 
was president of the Cincinnati Har- 
vard Club and he has held office 
in numerous Harvard organizations. 
Among other public positions held by 
him are the following: chairman of 
Cincinnati City Planning Commission, 
Council of National Civil Service Re- 
form Association, American Law In- 
stitute, president of Conference of 
Ohio Municipalities. Articles by him 
have been published in the Harvard 
Law Review, American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, and other legal magazines. 
—H. L. Seaver, Associate Professor of 
English, M.1I.T., has been for twenty 
years one of the Sunday lecturers for 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. He 
has given twelve lectures there during 
the past winter and spring on “ View- 
points in Painting: Design”; View- 
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points in Painting: Color.”” — 0. Veb- 
len, Ph.D. (Univ. Chicago), Professor 
of Mathematics at Princeton Univer- 
sity, was mentioned in the April, 1929, 
issue of The Landmark, the monthly 
magazine of the English-Speaking 
Union, as follows: *‘ Professor Oswald 
Veblen, Professor of Mathematics at 
Princeton University, has for the last 
two terms been lecturing in Oxford ‘on 
exchange’ with Professor G. H. Hardy. 
The honorary degree of D.Sc. has been 
conferred on him. The public orator 
at Oxford, Mr. A. B. Poynton, spoke of 
Dr. Veblen’s deep researches and _ his 
attractive manner of presenting the 
results of his learning. He has fasci- 
nated the young mathematicians of 
Oxford by his lectures. The new link 
between English and American Univer- 
sities created by the system of exchange 
professors must necessarily draw closer 
the two countries.’”” — Addresses: J. P. 
Cobb, (business) 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, (home) 126 Warren Street, 
Brighton; J. L. Givan, (business) 332 
Adams Street, Hoboken, N.J., (home) 
60 Vernon Avenue, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y.; he is with Wein-Italo-Cana- 
dian Guarantee & Deposit Company, 
bankers; C. Humphrey, 8038 Western 
Avenue, Montreal West, Province of 
Quebec; F. Wilcock, 1048 84th Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; 8S. Woodward, (busi- 
ness) 807 Second Avenue, Seattle, 
Wash., (home) 2717 West Galer Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 


1901 
Josepu O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 
On March 2 the Class held a spring 
festival beginning with dinner at 6.30 
at the Garden Club, at which members 
of the Class, together with their wives 
and children, were all invited. Over 


150 were present. After a magnificent 
dinner there was general singing by old 
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and young under the guidance of C. J. 
Swan and with Bert Peters at the pian® 
At eight o'clock the meeting adjourned 
to the Boston Garden to attend the 
Harvard-Yale game, which 
ended in a victory for Harvard. — 
Hollis 28 will be reserved for the use of 
the Class on Commencement Day, 
1929, as usual, and the Class will have 
its own luncheon there. Further notice 
will be given to each member of the 
Class. — H. L. Shattuck, Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
practicing in 


hockey 


tives and an attorney 
Boston, has been chosen as Treasurer 
of Harvard University to succeed 
Charles Francis Adams, has 
become Secretary of the Navy in the 
Cabinet of President Hoover. Shattuck 
has been for a number of years one of 


men in public 


who 


the most prominent 
affairs in Massachusetts and has had a 
great influence in regulating expendi- 
ture of the public funds of the State. 
He has introduced a bill in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to enable Massa- 
chusetts to help to carry out the plan 
proposed by Waddill Catchings and 
W. T. Foster in their book *‘ The Road 
to Plenty,” and approved by President 
Hoover, which plan looks to employ- 
ment stabilization. — T. H. Reed, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Columbia 
University, led a round-table confer- 
ence on the topic ‘Possibilities of 
Party Realignment,” which had four 
meetings at the first annual session of 
the Institute of Statesmanship, held 
at Winter Park, Fla., under the aus- 
pices of Rollins College, March 25, 
1929. — Henry Lyman has been nomi- 
nated as a candidate for the Board of 
Overseers, J. O. Procter, Jr., has been 
nominated as a director of the Alumni 
Association, and G. H. Montague has 
been nominated as a candidate for 
the Harvard Fund Council. — Arthur 


““ 
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Sachs has established three fellowships 
at Harvard to be assigned to scholars 
of proved ability, whether students, in- 
structors or others for the purpose of 
enabling them to pursue in any part of 
the world advanced studies in the his- 
tory, principles, or methods of the fine 
arts. These scholarships are called the 
“Shady Hill Research Fellowships.’’ — 
G. C. Shattuck, Assistant Professor of 
Tropical Medicine, is in charge of a 
group of scientists who have recently 
gone to Yucatan for the purpose of 
making a medical survey of the popula- 
tion of that country under the auspices 
of the Harvard Department of Tropi- 
cal Medicine and the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. — Robert Frost gave in February 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., a lecture entitled ‘ Poetry,” as 
the first in the series of Bennett Lec- 
tures at that university, which this 
year will take the form of a conference 
on modern literature. — Hon. O. W. 
Branch, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New Hampshire, was 
one of the judges in the Ames Competi- 
tion at the Harvard Law School in 
January. — L. ©. Marshall, formerly 
chairman of the Department of Politi- 
cal Economy at the University of 
Chicago, and who now teaches at Johns 
Hopkins University, was a member of 
the Committee which drew up the 
plans for a nation-wide survey of his- 
tory and other studies in high schools, 
to be conducted by the American His- 
torical Association. — W. T. Foster, 
co-author with Waddill Catchings of 
“The Road to Plenty,’ addressed the 
City Club of Rochester, New York, in 
January on the question of the preven- 
tion of unemployment. His subject 
proved of great interest in Rochester 
and was the subject of much discussion 
in the newspapers of that city. — M. A. 
Sullivan of the com- 
mittee appointed to make a survey of 


was chairman 
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the Boston public schools. — Arthur 
Pope, Professor of Fine Arts at Har- 
vard, has received an award from the 
Milton Fund for Research to be used 
in the construction of apparatus for the 
plotting of a tone or color solid with in- 
tensity or chroma contrasts measured 
in terms of value contrasts. — The 1901 
Committee for the Harvard Fund is 
composed of J. O. Procter, Jr., Chair- 
man, James Lawrence, and R. E. 
Goodwin. — N. H. Batchelder was one 
of the speakers at the annual meeting 
and dinner of the Association of Har- 
vard College Class Secretaries held in 
April at the Harvard Club in Boston. 
He spoke on the plan of an Alumni Day 
to be held in Cambridge in the spring 
of 1930. At this meeting J. O. Procter, 
Jr., was reélected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Harvard College Class Secre- 
taries. — Henry been 
elected to the board of managers of the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary 
of Boston. — Lucius Wilmerding and 
Henry Lyman were contributors to the 
gift to the Harvard Library acquired 
by a group of Harvard men from the 
collection of the late William White. — 
R. E. Goodwin has been elected chair- 
man of the Board of Selectmen of 
Concord. — W. T. Foster, Director of 
the Pollak Foundation for economic 
research, spoke at the thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association held in the 
Agassiz Theatre, March 16, in Cam- 
bridge. —S. S. Drury, rector of St. 
Paul's School, Concord, N.H., has been 
reélected president of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference of Social Workers. — 
Gordon Ireland has been appointed a 
Research Fellow at the Harvard Law 
School for the second half of the current 
academic year. He has been doing cer- 
tain work in the Latin-American sec- 
tion of the Law School Library. — 


Lyman has 
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H. R. Brigham is treasurer of the East 
End Union Corporation, a social service 
organization in Cambridge. — A. C. 
Lelman has offered through the 
Carnegie Institute next fall and for 
five years in succession what is believed 
to be the largest prize ever provided 
in an art exhibition. The fund will 
amount to $12,000 annually. $2000 
will be the prize for the painting which, 
in the opinion of the international jury 
of award is the best purchasable picture 
in the exhibition. The prize carries 
with it a guarantee to purchase on 
behalf of Mr. Lehman the painting at 
its list price up to $10,000. It is Mr. 
Lehman's thought in offering the prize, 
that it will bring about an even wider 
representation of painters in the inter- 
national than heretofore and will give 
an added incentive for them to send 
their best works. — B. D. Barker is a 
partner of the firm of Barker, Davison 
& Shattuck, attorneys. The offices of 
this firm have been moved from 35 
Congress Street to 15 State Street, 
Boston. —G. H. Montague is vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
Export Petroleum Association, Inc., 
formed under the Webb Act Associa- 
tion to aid oil companies in conducting 
foreign business economically and com- 
prising among its members many of 
the large oil companies of this country. 
— The address of F. C. Ware is 32 
Broadmoor Avenue, Colorado Springs, 
Col. — B. T. B. Hyde is living at 558 
Camino del Monte Sol, Santa Fé, N.M. 
— The address of E. B. Latham is 2430 
Laurel Canyon, Los Angeles, Cal. — 
W. H. Bowers has returned from Spain, 
where he has lived for a number of 
years, and he is now at 508 Main 
Street, Irwin, Pa. — B. M. Brownell is 
connected with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in its super- 
vision of the cotton industry. His ad- 
dress is Post Office Box 951, Memphis, 
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Tenn. — L. de P. Cole is in business 


at 1 State Street, Boston. — The ad- 
dress of James Lawrence is 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston. — C. J. Swan 


has his offices in the Park Square 
Building, Boston. — R. H. Leavell is 
now at 6028 Dorchester Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. — The of W. D. 
Carleton is Ringwood Manor, N.J. — 
E. J. Denning resides at 317 Clark 
Road, Brookline. -— Reginald Fincke 
resides at 31 East Slist Street, New 
York City. — P. C. Browne is living at 
60 Lowder Street, Dedham. — Pub- 
lications: Waddill Catchings has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form his address 
given at the Tenth Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference of the Trust Company 
Division of the Bankers’ 
Association entitled ‘‘Common Stocks 
from the Investment Standpoint.”’ 
His book ‘The Road to Plenty,” 
written jointly by him and W. T. 
Foster has recently appeared in a 
Dutch edition, an English edition, and 
a German edition, and is now on the 
press in a Japanese translation and 
right has been granted for a Scandi- 
navian edition. An essay has recently 
been published by Sidney Cox, of the 
Faculty of the English Department at 
Dartmouth College, on Robert Frost’s 
“Original, Ordinary Man.” L. C, 
Marshall has recently published an 
essay entitled ‘The Collegiate School 
of Business: Its Status at the Close of 
the First Quarter of the Twentieth 
Century.” Samuel Thurber has re- 
cently edited and published a book en- 
titled ‘Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, with Selections from his 
Letters, Essays, and Journals of 1726.” 
— Thomas Edmund Burke died at 
Boston, February 14, 1929. He prac- 
ticed law in Boston for some time, and 
afterwards was connected with news- 
papers in that city. During his school 
and College days he was well known as 


address 


American 
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a middle-distance runner. In 1899 he 
was a member of the Harvard-Yale 
track team which went to England and 
competed against a Cambridge-Oxford 
team; this was the first of those inter- 
national events. In 1896 he won two 
events at the revival of the Olympic 
Games, in Athens. During the World 
War he was a first lieutenant in the 
Sanitary Corps. He was born at Bos- 
ton, January 15, 1876, the son of 
John B. and Anna M. (Gargan) Burke, 
and prepared at the Boston English 
High School. In 1911 he married Ruth 
C. Bodwell of Boston, who survives. 
A brother survives. — Gilbert 
Germond Brockway died at New York 
City, January 12, 1929. He was a law- 
yer in New York City. During the 
Spanish War he took part in the hos- 
tilities in Cuba. Directly after his 
graduation from Harvard, he taught in 
the public schools of New York City. 
He had been interested in politics. He 
was born in New York City, June 5, 
1876, the son of Ellis and Ella (Ger- 
mond) Brockway. In 1904 he married 
Ethel V. Schuyler of Haworth, New 
Jersey; she died in 1905. In 1917 he 
married Caroline Stetler of West 
Nyack, N.J. — Elmer Schlesinger died 
at Aiken, S.C., February 20, 1929. He 
died suddenly of a heart attack. He 
was a lawyer. In 1903 he entered the 
law office of Mayer, Meyer, Austrian & 
Platt, in Chicago, and in 1911 became 
a member of the firm. In June, 1921, he 
was appointed general counsel to the 
United States Shipping Board and 
vice-president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. In September, 1922, 
when he gave up those posts, he became 
a member of the firm of Chadbourne, 
Stanchfield & Levy, of New York City. 
He had taken part in the organization 
of several large industrial corporations, 
and was on the board of directors of the 
Chicago Tribune, the New York Daily 


also 
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News, Liberty Magazine, and other 
companies. He was born at Chicago, 
November 20, 1880, the son of Leopold 
and Henrietta (Mayer) Schlesinger, and 
prepared at the Harvard School in that 
city. In 1911 he married Halle Schaff- 
ner of Chicago. They were divorced in 
1923, and in 1925 he married Eleanor 
Patterson Gizycka. Two children were 
born of his first marriage. — Easton 
Shaw Bacon died at Spring Valley, 
N.Y., October 4, 1928. He was a 
lawyer. From 1904 to 1908 he prac- 
ticed in Boston, but in the latter year 
he went to New York City and subse- 
quently had his offices there. He was 
also interested in music and for several 
years played the organ in Grace Church, 
Plainfield, N.J. His health had not 
been good for some time. He was born 
at Oberlin, Ohio, July 11, 1878, the son 
of Joseph F. and Margaret E. (Shaw) 
Bacon. — James Lawrence, Jr., and 
John W. Hallowell, Jr., are both on the 
Varsity Crew Squad. Lawrence is bow 
on the first Varsity and Hallowell is 
bow on the second Varsity. — J. S. 
Millard was toastmaster at the annual 
meeting and dinner at the Harvard 
Club of Akron, Ohio. — J. A. Graydon, 
A. H. Morse, W. E. Stilwell, and J. L. 
Ransohoff are members of various com- 
mittees for the thirty-first annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 23, 24, and 25, 
1929. — B. F. Nourse attended the 
annual dinner of the Harvard Club of 
San Francisco in January. — C. F. C. 
Arensberg, H. F. Baker, and G. A. 
Sawin attended the annual luncheon of 
the Harvard Club of Western Pennsyl- 
vania at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, for Harvard Students who live 
in that part of the country and were 
at home for the Christmas recess. — 
C. P. Rollins attended the January 
luncheon of the Harvard Club of New 
Haven, Connecticut. — R. G. Usher 
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attended the breakfast of the Harvard 
Historians held during the annual 
meeting of the American Historical 
Association. — Lawrence Lewis _at- 
tended the annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club at Denver, in March. — N. 
H. Batchelder attended the dinner of 
the Harvard Club of Connecticut held 
in Hartford, March 15.—G. O. 
Thacher attended the annual meeting 
of the Santa Barbara Harvard Club 
held in March. —C. B. Palmer at- 
tended the annual dinner of the 
Harvard Club in Arizona held in 
February. — J. E. Falker attended the 
dinner of the Harvard Club of Syracuse 
held in February at which W. J. Bing- 
ham was the chief speaker. 


1902 
Frank M. SawrTeE tt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Class of 1902 will hold an in- 
formal meeting on Wednesday, June 19, 
at the Hotel Commander, Garden 
Street, Cambridge. The ballroom of 
the hotel has been reserved for the 
Class, wives and children. A_ buffet 
luncheon will be served at one o’clock 
and an orchestra will play for dancing. 
At three o'clock the gathering will pro- 
ceed to Soldier’s Field to attend the 
Harvard-Yale baseball game, which 
begins at 3.30. Guy Bancroft and 
Mrs. R. T. Lyman are chairmen of the 
committees in charge. The Class will 
meet on Commencement Day in 
Stoughton 3 for luncheon at 12.30 
p.m. and will join the Alumni proces- 
sion at 1.30. — There are 28 sons of the 
Class registered in the Class of 1932. — 
D. N. Hartt has been elected a trustee 
of the Faulkner Hospital, Jamaica 
Plain. — J. H. Holmes has recently de- 
livered in Boston a series of three lec- 
tures on the subject ‘‘A Gentile Pilgrim 
in the Jewish Homeland.”’ Holmes re- 


cently returned from a tour of Palestine 
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where he went as the representative of 
Nathan Straus, philanthropist, and a 
leader in the Zionist movement. — 
James Stuart’s two sons, Robert and 
Wallace, are students at Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. — Nancy Jane 
Junkin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
DeF. Junkin, died September 1, 1928. 
— Harold Hinckley is connected with 
the firm of Cooley & Marvin, 15 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston. His home ad- 
dress is 4 Fountain Inn Lane, Marble- 
head. — R. I. Lee is Massachusetts 
governor-elect of the American College 
of Physicians. — E. M. Morgan, Pro- 
fessor of Law at the Harvard Law 
School, was the principal speaker at the 
recent spring dinner of the Yale Club 
of Boston. He was from 1917 to 1925 
Professor of Law at Yale Law School. 
— G. W. Pratt’s business address is 
43 Franklin Street, Boston. — Albert 
Dodge died at his home in Gloucester, 
July 7, 1928, after an illness of about 
six years, the result of hardship suffered 
during his service in the World War. 
He graduated from the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School in 1902 and worked as a 
mining engineer for one year, after 
which he entered the grain business 
with his father in Beverly. In 1908 he 
reéntered the engineering profession 
and was employed until 1917 as con- 
sulting engineer and became a recog- 
nized expert in engineering problems. 
He was a member of the firm of Shore 
& Dodge, architects and engineers, 
Philadelphia. He attended the first 
Plattsburgh Camp in 1915 and was 
among the first officers appointed in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. During the 
war he served as captain, adjutant, and 
major of the 316th Infantry both at 
home and overseas. He is survived by 
his widow, Ethel B. (Jacobs), whose 
residence is Gloucester. — Fred Kim- 
ball died at Worcester, May 3, 1928. 
Following graduation from Harvard 
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College in 1902, he took up the teach- 
ing of mathematics in private schools. 
His first position as a teacher was in 
Alabama. Later he taught at schools 
in the Middle West and in the eastern 
part of the country. He spent his vaca- 
tion times at the Kimball homestead 
in Kensington, N.H. During the period 
he spent in Washington, D.C., fitting 
boys for West Point and Annapolis, he 
became interested in the debates in 
Congress and spent much time in the 
House and Senate galleries. Abandon- 
ing the teaching profession, he spent 
some five years in railroading. He con- 
tributed several short stories to the 
Exeter News Letter and wrote for the 
sport columns of the Newark Evening 
Star. He was born January 10, 1878, 
the son of Stephen M. and Mary E. 
(Giddings) Kimball and prepared at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He was a 
solitary man who made few friends 
but was much attached to those he did 
have. He was proud, able, distant yet 
lovable. — Arthur Morgan Smith died 
in New York, April 11, 1929. After 
leaving College, he engaged in the 
manufacture and building of artificial 
gas machinery and coke oven plants. 
He was Treasurer of the Gas Machinery 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
time of his death. In 1924 he organized 
the Electro-Motive Company, building 
self-propelling gas-electric rail cars for 
steam railways. This product is a 
notable example of railway equipment 
development. He served from October, 
1918, to February, 1919, with the de- 
velopment division, Chemical Warfare 
Service, stationed at Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and qualified for a captain’s 
commission in the Chemical Warfare 
Service. He was born at Quincy, IIl., 
June 15, 1879, the son of James Russell 
and Ella (Wells) Smith, and prepared 
at Phillips Andover Academy. He is 
survived by his wife, who was Lois 
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Rucker, and by his daughter Su- 
zanne. 


1903 

Rocer Ernst, See. 

50 Federal St., Boston 

Guy Lincoln Jones died at Hot 
Springs, Ark., February 2, 1929, after 
a two months’ illness involving a com- 
plication of kidney and heart trouble. 
He had left his home in Phenix, 
Ariz., early in January to try the cura- 
tive effects of the baths at Hot Springs, 
and a sudden collapse was fatal. Jones 
was the son of George I. Jones, ’71, and 
Emma K. Jones, of Chicago, both of 
whom survive him. He was born in 
St. Louis, Mo., April 15, 1880, and 
after a boyhood in Chicago prepared for 
Harvard at Northwestern Academy, 
Evanston, Ill. He completed the A.B. 
course in three years. Keenly interested 
in athletics at the University, he played 
football the three years he was there. 
He was a member of the Varsity squad 
in 1900 and 1901 and won his ““H” in 
the Pennsylvania game that year. In 
the summer of 1902, after getting his 
degree, he followed Horace Greeley’s 
advice about going West and started a 
“begin-at-the-bottom”’ career in the 
railroad business in Arizona. He had 
varied and interesting experiences as 
section hand on new construction work 
in the Arizona desert — which he in- 
corporated in an article for The Outlook 
of September, 1903—in the repair 
shops, as station agent and train dis- 
patcher, and in other positions of vary- 
ing responsibilities. After four years 
he abandoned this rather tough ap- 
prenticeship to become a rancher in 
Arizona and Old Mexico. His love of 
the soil, inherited from his grandfather 
Jones, whose family for two centuries 
had tilled the hard New England hills, 
now became an enthusiasm, which 
lasted as long as he lived. He was en- 
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gaged as superintendent on the Haci- 
enda de Quimiches, on the west coast of 
Mexico and lived a happy and busy life 
till the Madero Revolution broke out 
in 1912, and he escaped, after thrilling 
adventures, with his life — and little 
else. Unhappy thereafter in the north- 
ern climate, he went for six months to 
Costa Rica for the United Fruit Com- 
pany, but after a severe attack of 
malaria he returned to his home in 
Chicago and for three years, up to 1915, 
was a _ successful salesman for the 
United Gypsum Company. The wan- 
derlust seized him again, however, and 
he joined the Pershing punitive expedi- 
tion into Mexico as civilian driver with 
an expert knowledge of conditions in 
that country. The approach of Ameri- 
can participation in the World War 
drew him back to Chicago, and he 
enlisted in the Fort Sheridan Officers’ 
Training Camp, in which he won a 
captaincy. He was assigned to various 
camps in this country, but to his intense 
regret was not sent overseas until after 
the Armistice, when he was assigned to 
the Army of Occupation. He remained 
in the service until 1920, serving mean- 
while in a regular army unit. When his 
resignation from the army was accepted, 
he decided to settle permanently in the 
Southwest, and chose Phoenix, Ariz., 
for his home. He became once more a 
rancher and built up one of the best 
and most productive dairy ranches in 
the Salt Lake Valley. He was active 
in all that pertained to the development 
of that section and of the interests of 
the farmers and ranchers, and became 
a leader in the community and State. 
At the earnest request of friends he 
entered politics in 1926 and was elected 
a member of the legislature, where he 
served on important committees for 
the two-year term of his office. Jones 
was active in Arizona’s fight on the 
Boulder Dam and was commissioned 
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by Governor Hunt to attend the hear- 
ings on the California San Francisquito 
Dam disaster, on which he wrote a very 
able report. He also made a trip into 
Owens Valley, Cal., in which he found 
many arguments against the Boulder 
Dam project, incorporated in a pam- 
phlet, which were used in congressional 
hearings at Washington. With his long 
and varied experience in the Southwest, 
he was considered by his associates as 
an authority in matters affecting that 
part of the country, and was regarded 
as a very valuable and influential cit- 
izen of Arizona. In the Hoover land- 
slide in the State last fall he, as a 
Democrat, was defeated for reélection 
to the legislature, but he ran far ahead 
of his ticket. The House of Representa- 
tives adjourned at the news of his death 
and passed resolutions of regret and 
sympathy in his honor. Jones was a 
loyal son of Harvard, and never failed 
to attend a Class reunion whenever it 
was possible to be in Cambridge. He 
was present at the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary last June and looked forward to 
future reunions with much anticipa- 
tion. He was one of the founders of the 
Harvard Club of Arizona in 1906 and 
for twenty-two years had been its 
enthusiastic supporter. The Club re- 
cently sent a beautiful memorial resolu- 
tion to his widow. The Harvard tradi- 
tion in Jones’s family was a strong one. 
His father rowed in three Varsity crews, 
69, °70, and ’71. Two uncles were 
Dr. John Green and Judge Leonard A. 
Jones, both of °55, and three of his 
cousins were Harvard men — Dr. John 
Green, Jr., 98, George Keith, ’83, and 
Arthur Keith, ’85. His brother-in-law 
is John C. Carroll, °08. On August 8, 
1917, Jones married Grace Davis Bow- 
man, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
Bowman of Chicago. There are two 
children, Irving Bowman and Harriet, 
who survive him as well as Mrs. Jones, 
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his parents, a sister, Mrs. John C. Car- 
roll, and a brother, Keith Jones, of 
London, England. He was a member of 
the City Club of Chicago, Harvard 
Club of Arizona, Colonel Greenway 
Post of the American Legion, Phoenix 
Country Club, President of the Mari- 
copa County Herd Testing Association, 
and member of various agricultural 
organizations of the Salt River Valley. 


1904 
Epwarp A. Tart, Sec. 
1 Federal St., Boston 

The Boston Association of Harvard 
1904 gave a dinner to the sons of mem- 
bers of the Class on Thursday evening, 
April 25, at the Harvard Club of 
Boston. Sixty-one persons were pre- 
sent, more than half of them of the 
younger generation, and most of these 
undergraduates of Harvard. After the 
dinner Captain French of last year’s 
football eleven spoke, and moving pic- 
tures of the Yale Game were shown. — 
Richard Crane was elected first vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Virginia on February 1. — H. M. Hale 
was elected first vice-president of the 
Harvard Engineering Society at its 
annual meeting held at the Harvard 
Club of New York City on April 25. — 
James Jackson was one of the speakers 
at the annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Buffalo, N.Y., held at the 
Saturn Club in that city on January 29. 
— R. W. Kelso has resigned his posi- 
tion as secretary of the Boston Council 
of Social Agencies and has become 
executive director of the St. Louis 
Community Fund and Council. The 
latter organization carries on a program 
of welfare work through research and 
conference to which generous citizens 
of St. Louis contribute annually some- 
thing like $2,000,000. Kelso’s address 
in St. Louis is 2221 Locust Street. — 
C. E. Perkins was elected secretary- 
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treasurer of the Harvard Club of Santa 
Barbara at its annual meeting held on 
March 12. — R. W. Rivers, principal of 
the Rivers School, Brookline, because 
of illness, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to September, 1930.— W. R. 
Bowie, rector of Grace Church, New 
York City, is the author of ‘The 
Master,” the life of Jesus Christ. This 
book was published in December and 
is already in its fourth printing. It was 
chosen by the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
which at once gave it wide circulation 
in this country. (Scribner. Pages 340. 
Price, $2.50.) — A.D. Ficke has re- 
cently written ‘‘Mountain Against 
Mountain,” two long poems and groups 
of lyrics, some of which have appeared 
in periodicals. (Doubleday, Doran. 
Pages 100. Price, $1.50.) — Newell 
Jube Ward died at Easthampton, 
L.I., N.Y., on March 30, 1929. He had 
been in the real estate and insurance 
business, but in recent years had given 
up active work. He was born at 
Newark, N.J., April 27, 1883, the son 
of Edgar B. and Harriet (Newell) 
Ward, and prepared at the Westminster 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. In 1903 he 
married Ethel Conderman of Phila- 
delphia. 


1905 
Cuar.es E. Mason, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

W. S. Hall is manager for the Rhode 
Island district of the engineering and 
research division of the Metropolitan 
Refining Company. — C. R. D. Meier 
has been admitted to the firm of Jack- 
son, Storer & Schwab as general part- 
ner. His address is 52 William Street, 
New York City. — W. C. Chick has re- 
moved his office to 646 Washington 
Street, Boston. — The Boston gradu- 
ates of the Class had an informal dinner 
in April at the Harvard Club, at which 
D. T. O’Connell and J. C. L. Dowling 
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were guests. O'Connell has recently 
been appointed Judge of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts. Dowling is 
chairman of the Finance Commission 
of Boston. — The Chicago alumni of 
our Class hold monthly luncheons. 
The last one was on April 25, at which 
were present Daniels, Egan, Ward, 
Sheldon, Batchelder and Mason. Any 
classmate going through Chicago will 
be welcome at these luncheons if he 
will get in touch with W. O. Batchelder. 


1907 
Sern T. Gano, See. 
199 Washington St., Boston 

R. W. Stearns has resumed his law 
practice at Room 229 Tremont Build- 
ing, 73 Tremont Street, Boston. — 
Allan Davis, whose death occurred in 
January, 1929, is the author of a 
recently published play in three acts 
entitled “Gypsy Fires.”” — Hermann 
Hagedorn is the author of ‘Book of 
Courage,” published by Winston. — 
John Richards, who is instructor of 
English at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H., has published through Rumford 
Press “Songs of a Schoolmaster.’’ — 
R. L. Bacon was reélected a member of 
Congress from the First New York 
congressional district by a majority of 
60,000, receiving a total of more than 
143,000 votes. This total and majority 
were the largest received by a candidate 
for Congress in any of the Eastern 
States. — M.S. Kimball, formerly with 
Colgate & Co., New York, is now with 
the advertising department of the 
Butterick Publishing Company, 5 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. His business 
address after April 15, will be 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
His home address is 1270 Asbury 
Avenue, Hubbard Woods, Ill. — A. L. 
Benshimol, principal of the Polytechnic 
Evening High School, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed prihcipal of the Bel- 
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mont High School of that City. He 
went to Los Angeles in 1915 to teach 
in the Manual Arts High School. 
While he was there he also engaged in 
special government work at the high 
school at Fort McArthur. He has also 
been, while principal of the Poly- 
technic Evening High School, a leader 
in the adult education movement in 
California. — R. W. Taylor is principal 
of the Sipsey Industrial School, Sipsey, 
Ala., which is conducted under the 
auspices of the De Bardeleben Coal 
Corporation. He was married in 
September, 1905, to Miss Hattie 
Griffin Brown of Pittsburgh, Pa. His 
eldest daughter, Anita, is a member of 
the senior class in Atlanta University, 
his son, Alfred, is a member of the 
freshman class in Talladega (Ala.) 
College, and his youngest child, Mary, 
is a third-year student at Tuskegee In- 
dustrial College. Taylor’s home ad- 
dress is 1316 East Jordan St., Pensa- 
cola, Fla.— E. R. Andrews, whose 
home address is 1589 Beacon Street, 
Brookline, is doing special work for the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. He is at present in Springfield. 
— A daughter, Alice Elizabeth Blaney, 
was born March 14,, to George Blaney 
and Mrs. Blaney. — E. J. Carey’s ad- 
dress is Russ Building, San Francisco, 
Cal. — W. G. Thomas has formed with 
another, a partnership for the practice 
of architecture under the firm name of 
Thomas & Baker. Their offices are at 
105 West 40th Street, New York City. 
—M. M. Goodwin is an advertising 
counselor with offices at 462 the Arcade, 
Cleveland, Ohio. — Cyrus Woodman is 
with the Ludlow Manufacturing Asso- 
ciates. He is living in Ludlow. — 
William Burns is general manager of 
Rhodesian Congo Border Concession, 
Ltd., and of N’Changa Copper Mines, 
Ltd. Both companies have head- 
quarters at N’Changa via Ndola, 
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Northern Rhodesia, Africa. — J. M. 
Duffy is manager of the Providence, 
R.I., office of Hedge & Mattheis, 
381 Promenade Street. He lives at 
1295 Narraganset Boulevard, Cranston, 
R.I. — Merrill Griswold has _ been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Roosevelt Club, Inc., a 
Massachusetts political organization. 
— The address of E. M. Keays is 
105 Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wis. — 
H. B. Bristow Draper, of Hopedale, has 
been appointed a manager of the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
Boston. —S. T. Stackpole is traffic 
manager in Chicago for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. His address is 632 
Union Station, Chicago. 


1910 
Leon M. Litt ez, See. 
135 Devonshire St., Boston 

In the notice printed in the March 
number of Hathaway Watson’s mar- 
riage to Miss Mary Blackmore Cap- 
peau, Mrs. Watson’s maiden name was 
incorrectly given as ‘‘Chappeau.” — 
A. P. Everts, a member of the firm of 
Paine, Webber & Co., bankers, Boston, 
has been elected a director of the 
Newton National Bank, of which 
Thomas Weston, ’95, is president. — 
G. W. Martin is a member of the firm 
of Emmet, Marvin & Martin, attorneys 
at law, whose offices have been moved 
from 76 William Street, to the new 
Bank of New York & Trust Company 
Building, 48 Wall Street, New York 
City. —S. W. Marvin, Jr., has for 
many years operated a coffee and 
vanilla plantation in Porto Rico. The 
storm of September 13, 1928, com- 
pletely destroyed his buildings and 
crops. —E. A. Aldrich received the 
degree of Ph.D. from Harvard in June, 
1928. His special field of study was 
English philology. — Donald Pirnie, 
baritone, gave a concert at the Harvard 
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Club of New York City on Sunday 
afternoon, January 27. — A tablet in 
memory of the late George William 
Ryley was dedicated at the annual 
meeting of the Boston Legal Aid Soci- 
ety, held on January 31 at the offices 
of the Society, 16A Ashburton Place, 
Boston. The tablet, which was de- 
signed by Thacher Nelson, °18, bears 
the following inscription: “In Me- 
moriam, George William Ryley, 1888- 
1918, Harvard A.B. 1910 — LL.B. 
1913. Member of the staff of the 
Boston Legal Aid Society, 1913-1914. 
First Lieutenant 102d Infantry, killed 
in action at Belleau Wood, July 20, 
1918. Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori.’ —G. B. Wellman has been 
elected a director, for a three-year 
term, of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. — T. P. Chandler is owner and 
manager of the Froidmont Farms, 
Wrentham. — A daughter, Dorothy 
Barnes Newton, was born, February 12, 
to J. B. Newton and Dorothy (Barnes) 
Newton. — P. F. Perkins was ap- 
pointed, September 15, 1928, assistant 
counsel, at Boston, for the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company. His office is Room 591, 
South Station, Boston. — P. H. Vogel 
has been for many years a “lost” mem- 
ber of the Class, but the Class Secretary 
recently learned that Vogel was in the 
British service during the War, was 
demobilized in 1919, and surrendered 
his lieutenant’s commission in 1920. 
The Secretary would greatly appre- 
ciate any further information about 
Vogel. 


1912 
Raymonp S. WILKrNs, Sec. 
735 Exchange Bldg., Boston 
The address of Yoneo Arai is River- 
side, Conn. — Gardner Boyd is with 
the John Price Jones Corporation, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. — 
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The address of F. T. Clark is Locust, 
corner 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
J. T. Day is with the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. His residence is 9 Doane 
Street, Cambridge. — A second son and 
fourth child, Donald Cameron Duncan, 
was born October 31, 1928, to R. F. 
Duncan and Dorothy (Fenn) Duncan. 
— The address of Sydney A. Friede is 
79 West 45th Street, New York City. — 
Rev. J. G. Gilkey has been elected a 
trustee of Williston Academy, East- 
hampton. — The address of G. R. Hale 
is 38 Lazard Road, Mount Royal, 
Province of Quebec, Canada. — H. K. 
Hardon has been elected treasurer of 
the J. Henry Schroder Banking Cor- 
poration, 48 Wall Street, New York 
City. —R. W. Knowles is with the 
Harris, Forbes Trust Company, Bos- 
ton. — The address of Dr. F. P. Lowry 
is 313 Washington Street, Newton. — 
Keith Lorenz is the senior member of 
the firm of Lorenz, Stumpe & Lorenz, 
165 Broadway, New York City. — 
Howard Reid is an investment banker 
with offices at 63 Wall Street, New 
York City. —A daughter and third 
child, Patricia Ross, was born March 
18 to T. S. Ross and Edith (Parker) 
Ross. — A son and second child, John 
Lowell Stebbins, Jr., was born February 
26 to Helen (Pond) Stebbins and the 
late John Lowell Stebbins. —S. B. 
Warner is Professor of Law at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. Next 
year he will be at the Harvard Law 
School. 


1913 
WaLter Turts, Sec. 

Worcester County Nat’] Bank, Worcester 

H. N. Baldwin is with Shaw, Loomis 
& Sayles, investment counsel, 1 Federal 
Street, Boston. — K. A. Douglas’s ad- 
dress is 438 W. 116th Street, New 
York City. —R. G. Ervin is vice- 
president and general manager of the 
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Curtiss Flying Service of New England, 
Inc., with offices at 35 Congress Street, 
Boston. His home is at 24 Bridge 
Street, Manchester. — Dr. Maurice 
Fremont-Smith’s address is 264 Beacon 
Street, Boston. — H. G. Muehlman’s 
address is 121 Willetts Street, Birming- 
ham, Mich. — J. A. O'Shea, Jr.’s, ad- 
dress is 3401 Avenue J, Apartment D2, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. — D. A. Park is now 
associated with the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, 139 Broadway, New 
York City, as vice-president. — F. E. 
Richter is with W. H. Goadby & Co., 
11 Wall Street, New York City. — A. 
B. Snowdon is celanese research asso- 
ciate for the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, Silver Spring, Md. 
—S. P. Speer’s address is 580 Park 
Avenue, New York City.—P. H. 
Wellman is a member of the new firm 
of Wellman, Oakes & Higgins, Inc., 
216 Tremont Street, Boston. They 
will act as authorized distributors for 
the Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


1916 
WELL Ls BLANCHARD, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

Francis Boyer’s address is 2210 St. 
James Place, Philadelphia. — A. F. 
Doty is with Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
bankers, Boston. —F. S. Allen has 
been appointed a vice-president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York. 
—A son was born, January 21, to 
R. C. Bacon and Helen (Heafield) 
Bacon. — W. D. Arnold, W. J. Bing- 
ham, and E. W. Soucy have been elected 
to the board of overseers of the Boys’ 
Club of Boston, to serve for three years. 
— A. M. Reed is living at 88 Hillcrest 
Road, Belmont. — H. S. Barnes is with 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., advertising, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
His home address is 35 Aubrey Road, 
Upper Montclair, N.J. — A. F. King- 
man is a first-year student in the two- 
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year course at the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan. He has received his pro- 
motion to the grade of major of in- 
fantry, U.S.A., to date from January 15 
of this year. — The following members 
of the Class have been elected directors 
of the recently organized Chain & 
General Equities, Inc., which is under 
the management of Childs, Jeffries & 
Co., investments: G. F. Beal, vice- 
president of the J. Henry Schroder 
Banking Corporation; J. A. Jeffries and 
W. B. Nichols, vice-presidents of 
Childs, Jeffries & Co.; and D. C. Wat- 
son, trustee of the Century Shares 
Trust. —G. H. Lyman, Jr., is with 
Weld, Grew & Co, members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes. He is with the Boston office 
at 10 Post Office Square.—F. T. 
Nelson has resigned from the editorial 
staff of the Hartford Times to become 
an editorial writer for the Baltimore 
Sun. — A first son and third child, 
John Andrews Seymour, was born, 
February 20, to H. J. Seymour and 
Martha (Andrews) Seymour. — A 
daughter, Carolyn Marie Williams, was 
born, November 9, 1928, to F. A. 
Williams and Josephine Marie (D’Ad- 
dario) Williams. Williams lives at 
56 Weequahic Ave., Newark, N.J. — 
A son, John Dodd Williams, Jr., was 
born, January 11, to J. D. Williams and 
Margaret (Pye) Williams. — A second 
son and fourth child, Roger Thayer 
Twitchell, Jr., was born at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, February 3, 1929, to R. T. 
Twitchell and Lucy (Balch) Twitchell. 
Twitchell is on a year’s leave of absence 
from Milton Academy, and acting as 
head of the Punahou School, Honolulu. 
— A daughter was born, December 12, 
1928, to Delano Andrews and Adeline 
(Hatch) Andrews. Andrews is with the 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, lawyers, 
39 rue Cambon, Paris, France. 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MAGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Charles Miner Thompson, ’86, has 
written a charming Introduction to ‘‘The 
Novelist of Vermont: The Life of Daniel 
Pierce Thompson,” by John E. Flitcroft 
(Harvard University Press. $3.50). Mr. 
Thompson is the grandson of the author 
of “The Green Mountain Boys,” and his 
reminiscences of his grandfather and of 
the house in which he lived make an 
attractive preface to Mr. Flitcroft’s inter- 
esting biography. 

“Plot, Tale, and Episode in Don Quix- 
ote,” by J. D. M. Ford, °94, has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form from Mélanges 
de Linguistique et de Littérature Offerts a 
M. Alfred Jeauroy par ses Eléves et ses 
Amis (Paris: Editions E. Droz). 

Theodore W. Koch, °93, Librarian of 
Northwestern University, has translated 
from the French and edited “Tales for 
Bibliophiles”’ (The Caxton Club, Chicago, 
$5). 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has published a 
Review of Legal Education in the United 
States and Canada for the Year 1928, by 
Alfred Z. Reed, 97. 

World Unity Magazine for April, 1929, 
contained an article on “‘ World Citizen- 
ship,” by Carl A. Ross, *96. 

Charles Nevers Holmes, '96, has written 
a one act sketch entitled “‘ Wanted — A 
Detour,” published by Eldridge Enter- 
tainment House, Inc., Franklin, Ohio, and 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Witchcraft in Old and New England, by 
George Lyman Kittredge, 82. Har- 
vard University Press, 1929. 

It occasionally happens that one reads 
a book with complete satisfaction and this 
may be said without reservation of this 
monumental work on witchcraft from the 
authoritative pen of Professor Kittredge, 
who has long been recognized as our 
leading student in this field. He has, how- 
ever, not before attempted any such com- 
plete documentary collection of dataasthis 
volume presents. So far as an historical 
and critical résumé of English witchcraft 
is concerned, we may consider the subject 
closed. There will, doubtless, in some 
quarters be minor disagreements with his 
conclusions, but it will be difficult for 
any one to get behind the evidence he 
presents, substantiated as it is by unfail- 
ing reference to original sources. 

The book concerns itself, as its title 
implies, with witchcraft as it appeared in 
England and later in America, with occa- 
sional reference only to the situation on 
the Continent in relation to its independ- 
ent development in the British Isles. In 
the eighteen chapters which occupy 329 
pages such topics as “Image Magic,” 
“Madness,” “‘Curses and the Elfshot,”’ 
“Veneficia,” “Charms,” “Wind and 
Weather,” “‘Treasure-Trove,” “Haunted 
Houses and Men,” the “‘Compact”’ and 
the “‘Witches’ Sabbath” are discussed 
in meticulous detail. The last two chap- 
ters, on “King James the First”? and 
“Witchcraft and the Puritans,” depart 
somewhat from the general method of the 
book in that the author expresses his 
personal opinion in no uncertain terms. 
Of the eighteen chapters, the first and last 
two are reprinted with slight modification 
from the American Historical Review for 
October, 1917, “The Toy Memorial 


Volume,” 1912, and the Proceedings of the 
American 


Antiquarian Society, 1907, 
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respectively. The remaining fifteen chap- 
ters are new and represent an amount of 
research which fills one with amazement. 
The notes alone fill nearly 225 closely 
printed pages, a good third of the book, to 
which is further appended an admirable 
index of forty pages. 

To the student of witchcraft the 
earlier chapters will make a very definite 
appeal as a record of cases, in their his- 
torical and cultural setting. It must be 
admitted that the reading is not alto- 
gether easy. The events are told briefly 
and for the most part without comment, 
which one sometimes regrets, but all 
leading up to the first of the main theses 
of the book —that English witchcraft 
was in no sense an importation from the 
Continent, but developed from the earli- 
est recorded times on the soil itself, with 
the possible exception of the Witches’ 
Sabbath, which in England was “‘a feeble 
reflection of its foreign original. The more 
one studies its history, the more clearly 
the fact emerges: the Witches’ Sabbath 
was not at home on English soil. Every 
other point in the beliefs and practices, 
actual and imagined, of the English 
witches of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries can be traced back for hundreds 
of years in the island itself.” No one who: 
reads the evidence as adduced in the text 
will be disposed to question that the 
author has established this point. 

To the reader who is seeking entertain- 
ment as well as knowledge, the chapters 
on King James and the Puritans are par- 
ticularly to be recommended. Those, so 
far as they are still alive, who have ma- 
ligned King James for his supposed fo- 
mentation of the witchcraft persecution 
will find small historical evidence for their 
diatribes after reading Chapter XVII. 
The King appears rather as a conserva- 
tive in the witchcraft matter, in spite of 
the apparently greater severity of his 
statute of 1604 than that of Elizabeth 
which it superseded. Executions were 
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relatively few in his reign, and he did 
much to ferret out fraud and imposture, 
often to the great benefit of the accused. 
It is a masterly defense of a man who, 
through his early activities in Scotland 
and the publication of the Demonologie, 
has generally been regarded by historians 
as an arch-instigator of witch hunting. 
Kittredge has done a service to history 
as well as to our knowledge of witchcraft 
in thus restoring, even at this late day, the 
sullied reputation of this maligned King, 
at least in so far as his activities in witch- 
craft persecutions are concerned. 

The final chapter of the book will make, 
naturally, the greatest appeal of all to the 
casual reader, since it concerns our im- 
mediate forefathers, the Puritans. Here 
again Kittredge throws down the gaunt- 
let to those who see in the witchcraft 
excitement of 1692 something peculiarly 
derogatory to those who aided and 
abetted the persecution and execution of 
the Massachusetts witches. The Puritans, 
he insists, were in no way different in 
attitude from the English persecutors, 
since all alike were convinced of the 
existence of witchcraft and were alike 
influenced by the Biblical injunctions, 
which permitted of no other interpreta- 
tion. This position is further substanti- 
ated by an imposing array of scholars 
and divines who were not Puritans, but 
who were entirely convinced of the 
reality of witches and witchcraft. Kit- 
tredge makes a strong arraignment of the 
narrow-mindedness and faulty perspec- 
tive of those who fail to see the historical 
fallacy of regarding the Puritans as sepa- 
rated mentally as well as geographically 
from their fellow men in Europe. They 
naturally enough brought with them the 
ideas, which all men held at that period. 
So long as the Bible was regarded as in- 
fallible and its dicta to be accepted liter- 
ally, there was no possibility of thinking 
otherwise. The Puritans were not differ- 
ent from others in accepting the Bible and 
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with it, of necessity, witchcraft. Kit- 
tredge ingeniously points out the greater 
logic of their position than that of such 
an iconoclast, for example, as Bekker, 
who attempted to read into the Biblical 
text his own ideas, a process which has 
been going on ever since. The Puritans 
were no better and no worse than their 
contemporaries in their attitude toward 
the prevalent belief. In fact Kittredge 
thinks they were even in some respects in 
advance of England, in that they were 
quick to see their folly, and in some in- 
stances, notably Sewall and the jury, 
publicly expressed their contrition and 
acknowledged their mistake. As a trifling 
commentary on these retractions, it 
might be argued that their original con- 
victions could not have been particularly 
firm if repentance came so quickly. That a 
belief bred in the blood should have died 
in 1693, leaving practically no aftermath, 
is a matter of much interest and no doubt, 
as Kittredge asserts, bears out his general 
contention. The chapter and book ends 
with a summary in twenty-one para- 
graphs of the author’s views on witchcraft 
in general and of New England witchcraft 
in particular. The twentieth reads as 
follows: ‘The record of New England in 
the matter of witchcraft is highly credit- 
able when considered as a whole and from 
the comparative point of view.” 

With this the three main theses are 
established — first, that witchcraft was 
indigenous in the British Isles; secondly, 
that King James has been wrongly ac- 
cused of instigating the persecution of 
witches, and thirdly, that the Puritans 
have been unjustly credited with special 
vindictiveness in dealing with the witch- 
craft superstition. The interest of the 
book lies in its subject matter, in its 
erudition, but above all in the judicial 
attitude of its author. No prejudice is 
visible anywhere in its pages. The sub- 
ject is treated, if one may be permitted 
such a phrase in this connection, in a 
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completely scientific spirit. Facts beyond 
enumeration are stated, from which the 
conclusions necessarily follow. Professor 
Kittredge has succeeded, where so many 
fail, in putting himself in the position of 
those about whom he writes. He has not 
fallen into the error as he expresses it in 
his final words — “It is easy to be wise 
after the fact — especially when the fact 
is two hundred years old.” 
Edward W. Taylor, ’88 


Le Mouvement Humaniste aux Etats-Unis: 
W. C. Brownell, Irving Babbitt, Paul 
Elmer More, by Louis J. A. Mercier. 
Paris (Librairie Hachette), 1928. 
Pp. x, 283. 

This book, written in French, was 
undertaken with the worthy purpose of 
making clear to Frenchmen that the 
United States produced certain 
virile critics conversant with the move- 


has 


ment of ideas in France and occupied with 
consideration of the problems confronting 
both our democracies. Of course, the 
wish was father to the thought when 
Professor Mercier adopted the title ““The 
Humanistic Movement in the United 
States” for his elaborate analysis of the 
writings of the three critics whom he 
presents, W. C. Brownell, Irving Babbitt, 
and Paul Elmer More. But the word 
*“movement”’ is hardly justified as yet in 
the connection, and more’s the pity! It 
is true that Brownell, Babbitt, and More 
have been preaching for some time past 
what may yet become a definite move- 
ment, and bring about a salutary reaction 
in methods and practices, but can it be 
said that their words have already reached 
any number of receptive ears? Are they 
not still crying in a wilderness of pragma- 
tism and platitudinarianism? 

But Jet us not quibble about the title. 
It is due to Professor Mercier’s enthusi- 
asm for his subject, and we, who share his 
enthusiasm, should not be downhearted 
any more than he; we, too, can hope that 
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the “movement”? will be realized with 
lasting effect, for we can sympathize 
heartily with many of the views expressed 
by the trio whom he expounds. 

“The fundamental question interesting 
Messrs. Babbitt, More, and 
Brownell is that of culture in a demo- 
cracy.” Having stated this, Professor 
Mercier proceeds to examine one by one 
their representative books and articles. 


equally 


He strives to phrase their ideas fully and 
impartially, and one cannot see that he 
has deformed their thought in any regard 
or given to it an interpretation favorable 
to any bias of his own. 

The largest share of attention is ac- 
corded to Professor Babbitt, whose views 
are detailed in some seventy-five pages, 
while those of Brownell are treated in 
fifty, and those of More in sixty. Begin- 
ning with an account of Brownell, Pro- 
fessor Mercier shows that this cultured 
New Yorker was twenty years ahead of 
Barrett Wendell in revealing France to 
the United States. This is no news to 
many of us. We have a conviction that 
Brownell had done the task well before 
Wendell attempted it; but we are well 
pleased that Wendell did his part too. 
As Brownell wrote his earlier works, 
“French Traits” and ‘‘French Art,” he 
cherished the belief that young nations 
need to know French thought in order to 
avoid falling into the extravagances of 
an individualism lacking the curb of a 
long established culture. He saw the 
danger that the predominance in this 
country of sentiment over understanding 
would lead to exaggerated sentimentality, 
and he almost seems to have apprehended 
our present-day unreasoning humanitari- 
anism as expressed in terms of Prohibition 
and provincial “Americanism.” In_ his 
Brownell as- 


, 


later work, ‘Standards,’ 
serted flatly that the level of general cul- 
ture had been lowered even among our 
élite, chiefly because there had occurred 
an almost complete rupture with tradi- 
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tion in education and an overemphasis on 
utilitarian studies with no development 
of the interior life. It is his insistence 
upon the necessity of an appeal to tradi- 
tion of the old humanistic type and of a 
reaction against mass production in edu- 
sation, with its consequent lowering of 
standards to a dead level of mediocrity, 
that makes Brownell especially akin to 
Babbitt and More. 

As the declared foe of sentimental 
humanitarianism and the apostle of hu- 
Babbitt took the field in his 


manism, 
book, ‘‘Literature and the American 
College,” and he has maintained the 


fight to the present time. His attitude is 
clearly revealed in such later writings as 
“The New Laokodn,” ‘Rousseau and 
Romanticism,” “‘ The Masters of Modern 
French Criticism,” and, above all, ‘“‘De- 
mocracy and Leadership.” Reading be- 
tween the lines in the all too few remarks 
that Professor Mercier permits himself 
to make regarding Babbitt’s methods, 
one surmises that he does not accept some 
of Babbitt’s arguments but yet deems 
them useful as challenges. Thus, having 
summarized Babbitt’s condemnation of 
ideas dominating the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, he says: “One may 
seek to refute it, but one cannot ignore it, 
and one must acknowledge forthwith how 
courageous it is.” The courage is obvious 
and it is praiseworthy, but some of us 
may well have the uneasy feeling that 
sometimes it has induced Babbitt to 
excessive dogmatism and has betrayed 
him into injustice. In the opinion of 
some well-wishers the injustice is present 
in his tractate “Eliot and Electivism,” 
which fails to give sufficient credit to Mr. 
Eliot for his rebellion against a sodden 
programme of studies that was keeping 
Harvard in the wake of other American 
universities. It should not be forgotten 
that we have upper and lower schools at 
Harvard, under our Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, and that Mr. Eliot performed 
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a notable and a noble task in developing 
our Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
No few of us on the Faculty refused to 
follow him in certain of his projects 
regarding Harvard College, and we re- 
acted successfully against his well-meant 
but overzealous attempts to make elec- 
tivism absolute there. 

In a discussion of ideals of education 
the subject of religion cannot be ignored 
with any safety. Babbitt has regard for 
religion and admits its beneficent power; 
but in his own dialectics he prefers to 
stand firm on the ground of positivism 
and to let others engage in discussion on 
religious grounds; all of which does not 
prevent him from emitting certain obiter 
dicta respecting religious communions. 
He arraigns naturalism as a false positiv- 
ism. The Naturalists are individualists 
who have repudiated exterior principles 
of control and concern themselves not at 
all with discovery of a principle of interior 
control. The modern man, he asserts, 
takes a course which is the opposite of 
that of the man of the Middle Ages, when 
he attempts to establish a moral and 
political philosophy without considering 
the relations of the temporal and the 
spiritual forces. We agree that such an 
attempt is futile and we register a fact 
which Professor Babbitt is hardly likely 
to deny, namely, that the majority of 
living Christians abide still by the medi- 
wval principles. Scholasticism is not 
dead; the Catholic Church is not an issue 
of the past. Moreover, Aristotle lives on 
in Scholasticism and we are not prepared 
to admit that the Scholastics gave a false 
interpretation to his doctrine even when 
they received it rather indirectly. On the 
other hand, Babbitt is emphatically right 
when he maintains that one of the great 
contributions of Christianity — unknown 
to both Plato and Aristotle — was the 
necessary separation of the spiritual and 
the temporal to the end that liberty be 
made sure. The Orient, in its Buddhism 
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and its Confucianism, has also argued for 
the separation of the spiritual and the 
Babbitt has 
much familiarity with Oriental doctrines. 


temporal, and Professor 

Some may have wondered that Pro- 
fessor Babbitt has not yet gained a larger 
following in this country than he seems to 
have. They may find part of the explana- 
tion in his attitude with respect to Pro- 
testantism, which, to his mind, is perhaps 
only an incident in the development of 
the nationalism of which Machiavelli was 
going to give a theory so brutally natural- 
istic. It is his opinion that Luther sub- 
ordinated the religious domain to that of 
the prince; Calvin founded a theocratic 
state in which the spiritual and the tem- 
poral were confused. Thus mingling the 
things of God and those of Cusar, Pro- 
testantism took from the individual that 
civitas Dei which was his refuge against 
Cwsar, and, even as it compromised. his 
liberty, tended to exalt the principle of 
nationalities. 

On Rousseau as a false prophet, Pro- 
fessor Babbitt pours out the vials of his 
wrath. Some of us think that Rousseau 
is one of the most overrated men of 
modern times; but it is clear that we must 
reckon with the importance conferred 
upon him by various historians of events 
since the eighteenth century. A typical 
and discerning estimate of Rousseau’s 
doctrines is set forth in Babbitt’s state- 
ment that Christianity sought to teach 
humility to the rich and the powerful, 
whereas the gospel of Rousseau teaches 
pride to the poor and leads them to be- 
lieve that they are the victims of a con- 
spiracy. 

For the American alarmed at the trend 
of affairs in the United States of to-day 
there is much of interest in “Democracy 


and Leadership.” The author is always 
outspoken, yet never pessimistic. Brown- 
ell, Babbitt, and More, all three yield not 
at all to the spirit of despair; if they 


designate evils, they also suggest reme- 
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dies, and the greatest of these is a return 
to traditional culture. One of the most 


sweeping arraignments of American 
society of to-day is contained in ‘ Demo- 
eracy and Leadership,” and the damning 
charges are susceptible of proof. To Pro- 
fessor Mercicr’s summary of this arraign- 
ment, on pages 120%. of his book, we 
must refer the reader. As might be ex- 
pected, Babbitt has condemnation for the 
sophistry which maintains that man can 
be made moral through the voting of 
laws, sumptuary or other. 

Professor Mercier gives due notice to 
the well-known friendship between Bab- 
bitt Paul More. In 


recent years it has not resulted in that 


and Klmer more 
parallelism of views which is so striking in 
their earlier labors. This is chiefly due to 
the fact that 
ligious plane of speculation, while Bab- 


More has entered the re- 


bitt has adhered to his standpoint of a 
positivist. 

More is represented by his “Shelburne 
Essays,” and by his works “* Platonism,” 
“The Religion of Plato,” ‘Hellenistic 
and “The Christ of the 
New Testament.” Above all things else, 


Philosophies,” 


he is a Platonist, although he, too, has 
undergone the influence of the thought of 
ancient India. He is perfectly at one with 
Babbitt: in defending a long tradition 
against the philosophical schools that 
have come to bring confusion to men’s 
minds. ‘To Pragmatism and to the theory 
of Evolution, the philosophy of change, 
More opposes his philosophy of dualism, 
which he expounds with the aid of Plato; 
and he is concerned with only the pure 
doctrine of Plato, uncontaminated with 
Neo-Platonism. 

Until 1920 there was virtual agreement 
in tenet and the expression thereof on 
the part of the two friends. As exponents 
of Humanism they combated Determin- 
ism and Naturalism, they argued against 
Monism and in favor of the Dualism of 
human nature. But, since the appearance 
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of his “Religion of Plato,” it is evident 
that More has resolutely entered into the 
domain of theology and has parted com- 
pany with his Positivistic comrade. Doing 
this, More has been consistent with him- 
self; and, studying the origins of Chris- 
the finishing 
touches to his doctrine of Humanism. 


tianity, he has also put 


The result which comes to view in ** The 
Christ. of the New Testament” is that 
More the Platonist has convinced himself 
of the validity of the doctrine of the In- 
carnation, and then, as a next step, he has 
found himself forced to accept the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection, without which 
the Incarnation would be devoid of 
meaning. He is thus obviously a Chris- 
tian. Of what communion he says not, 
but certainly he has no sympathy with 
Luther, Calvin and all the Protestantism 
that has emanated from them, since all 
that movement has taken men away from 
religious Dualism and driven them to 
Naturalism or to a purely humanitarian 
form of Christianity. Along with what he 
deems to be the exaggeration of Pro- 
testantism he rejects all the spiritual 
metaphysics of the Germans; he has no 
liking for Kant, Strauss and their fellows; 
he has no sympathy with the so-called 
Modernists. Humanism, he says, as 
something based on the “‘ Nicomachean 
Ethics” of Aristotle, gives as the essential 
law the rule of the just mean. A life of 
activity well ordered in accordance there- 
with should bring us a certain amount of 
satisfaction, because we should find our- 
selves civilized and disciplined, and not 
primitive, incoherent, and at the mercy of 
the lowest instincts. But is this enough 
to satisfy those higher instincts which we 
have within us? Can we do without that 
peace which religion has given in the past 
and which passes all understanding? Are 
we sure that the law of Humanism can 
function without the aid of religion, with- 
out the moral law which Christianity has 
given us? More's answer is in the nega- 
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tive; for what can it avail a man to gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? 
In a concluding chapter entitled “The 
Utilisation of Humanism,’ Professor 
Mercier sums up lucidly the arguments of 
all three of his critics which he has al- 
ready stated piecemeal in the preceding 
chapters, and he appeals to the élite of 
the two countries, France and the United 
States, to hear them and to heed them. 
By way of illustration of the manner and 
the style of the three writers he has 
printed, at the end of the volume, Brown- 
ell’s essay on “Emerson,” taken from his 
“American Babbitt’s 
“Humanism and the Imagination” from 


Prose Masters,” 


his ‘‘Rousseau and Romanticism,” and 
More’s 


Philosophy of Change” from the seventh 


“Victorian Literature and the 
volume of his “Shelburne Essays.” 

We congratulate Professor Mercier on 
a useful task well done. Let him now put 
the book into English and gain the widest 
possible reading circle for it in this coun- 
try and in England. 
J.D. M. Ford, ’94 


Weltbiirgertum in der deutschen Literatur 


von Herder bis Nietzsche. World- 
citizenship in German Literature 


from Herder to Nietzsche, by Kuno 
Francke. Berlin, 1928. 

This monograph, intended as the first 
chapter of the third volume of Professor 
Francke’s Die Kulturwerte der deutschen 
Literatur, will be welcomed not only by 
all students of German letters, but, be- 
cause of its timely import, by all persons 
interested in world-peace, international- 
ism, and a League of Nations. As in his 
previous works Professor rancke writes 
here as a philosopher and a scholar, and, 
at the same time, keeps his narrative, not 
only easily intelligible, but always most 
interesting to the general reader. Hardly 
ever will the person not versed in German 
literature be at a loss to understand the 
material presented. 
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While the style is simple, straight- 
forward and engaging, the work is fully 
documented and replete with notes and 
references to substantiate the author's 
assertions and to facilitate further in- 
vestigation. 

Professor Francke adheres to the 
method adopted in his earlier volumes and 
allows the authors to speak for them- 
selves. He does not cite or quote every 
utterance concerning world-citizenship 
contained in the whole body of literature 
from Herder to Nietzsche, but gives us a 
judicious selection of what he considers 
the most important expressions of the 
prominent personages in German intel- 
lectual circles in favor of a more catholic 
view of human fellowship than that im- 
plied by nationalism. 

The reader cannot but feel that it was 
no easy task for our author to establish 
what he calls “‘an almost unbroken line 
from the idea of humanity held by 
Herder... to Nietzsche's concept of the 
Superman,” for, to accomplish this result, 
he employs all his terms in their broadest 
sense. Sometimes world-citizenship means 
all that the word can possibly imply as is 
the case with Goethe, Kant, Grillparzer; 
again it connotes little more than a fantas- 
tic ideal, as with Schiller and some of the 
Romanticists; again it seems to savor of 
internationalism under German hegemony 
— Paul Pfizer. 

Nor are all his spokesmen generally con- 
sidered to be figures in German Literature, 
at least not figures within the third or 
fourth magnitude. Aside from the Philos- 
ophers, Kant, Hegel, 
we listen to the internationalism of Paul 
Pfizer, Lasalle, Friedrich Theodor Vischer, 
Wienbarg and Mundt, none of the latter 
group being prominent enough in pure 


Schleiermacher, 


letters to merit discussion in Professor 
Francke’s own “History of German 
Literature.” (Holt, 1927.) 

Further, we are impressed by the 
amount of space claimed by German 
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authors from outside of the Reich, Grill- 
parzer, Anastasius Giirn, Lenau, Gott- 
fried Keller. Almost one eighth of the 
entire work. 

The Conservatives in Germany will 
find fault with the amount of attention 
given to the philosophy of international- 
ism of those German authors who were 
Jews. As much space is devoted to the 
trio, Birne, Heine, Lasalle, as to Goethe 
and Schiller. 

Having heard so much from the minor 
authors the reader will miss expressions 
from many of greater prominence, Kleist, 
Hebbel and others, but he must remem- 
ber that only the proponents of world- 
citizenship are speaking in these pages. 

Taken as a whole this work, authentic 
in content, easy and fluent in style, will 
bountifully repay the reader who peruses 
it for either pleasure or profit. Professor 
Francke has demonstrated that the idea 
of world-citizenship, or supernationalism, 
has ever been alive in the world of the 
from Herder to 


German _ intellectuals 


Nietzsche. For this thoroughly reliable 
and interesting exposition of a very timely 
and appropriate subject all students of 
contemporary politics, as well as all per- 
sons interested in the history of German 
civilization, owe him a great debt of 
gratitude. 
John T. Krumpelmann, Ph.D. °24 


Rome Haul, by Walter S. Edmonds, °26. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


“Rome Haul” is not merely a work of 
promise, it is an achievement of such un- 
usual maturity for so young an artist, as 
to raise high expectations for his future. If 
he follows this first sustained story by an- 
other as good, he will take his place se- 
curely in that group of recent writers 
whose gift and whose skill are lifting 
American literature from the various 
levels of dullness or affectation to which it 
had sunk. Already, Ernest Hemingway, 
Thornton Wilder, T. 5S. Stribling, Glen- 
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ways Wescott, in prose, and the author of 
John Brown’s Body in verse, form a group 
to be proud of for its competent art and 
its sane attitude toward life. 

Some newspaper critics have failed to 
perceive that the character of Dan, the 
rustic 19-year old hero in Rome Haul, is 
the strongest proof in the book of its 
author's talent: much easier to draw 
highly accentuated figures like Fortune 
Friendly or the fat woman. Mr. Edmonds 
has made even his minor characters living 
individuals, while his “‘atmosphere,” the 
Erie Canal in the ’50’s, is brushed in with 
This 
quiet, restrained, absorbing picture of an 
era, will take its place on the American 
shelf. Owen Wister, °82 


many sure and_ telling strokes. 


Prima Donna, by Pitts Sanborn, ’00. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Two volumes. 

Mr. Sanborn is a well-known music 
critic in New York; he has also been 
foreign correspondent for various New 
York newspapers. The fruits of his study 
and observation are collected in this, his 
first novel. It is a rich and significant 
book, written with a distinction that en- 
titles it to more than ephemeral success. 

Helma Seymour is born and brought up 


in an Ohio College town, where her father 


is an easy-going and not too prosperous 
lawyer. The local singing teacher, Pro- 
fessor Spinti, discovers that she has a 
marvelous voice. Gonsalvo, the manager 
in New York to whom he sends her, and 
Dubosc, the great singing master, confirm 
his opinion. Helma — her parents having 
died — takes lodgings in New York and 
studies under Dubose. She looks upon 
Gonsalvo as her friend and _ protector; 
even after he has taken advantage of her 
confidence and inexperience she loves him 
—even until he quite brutally casts her 
off. In her despair she finds Dubose a 
comforter and true friend; he takes her to 
Paris and supervises there the completion 
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of her operatic training. When he has done 
all that he can for her and has placed her 
in an opera troupe that is to open the 
season in Tours, he returns to New York. 
Meanwhile, Helma has a love affair with a 
provincial French youth; it comes to an 
end when she signs a contract to sing at 
the Opéra in Paris. Her development as 
a singer from this point is due to a new 
teacher, Ravet, who becomes lover as well 
as teacher. Their mutual devotion is 
terminated by his death, after she has 
achieved all the triumphs that can fall to 
the lot of a singer in Paris. Returning from 
a South American tour, she meets on the 
steamer the Comte de Laurac, who pro- 
poses marriage to her. She accepts his 
proposal on condition that marriage shall 
not interfere with her operatic career. 
They are happy together until shortly 
before the outbreak of the war, when she 
learns that he has three children by an- 
other woman, with whom he is still main- 
taining relations. Separation and divorce 
follow; the Comte de Laurac marries the 
mother of his children, and not long after- 
wards is killed in the fighting on the Aisne. 
Helma returns to New York and becomes 
prima donna in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. After her immense success in 
““Norma,”’ Gonsalvo proposes to her that 
she sing under his management ten times 
in opera in Mexico City, at ten thousand 
dollars a performance. Against Dubose’s 
advice she signs the contract. The trip isa 
fiasco; instead of repeating the New York 
triumph in “Norma,” Helma makes a 
complete mess of the part; the audience is 
so enraged that the singers with difficulty 
escape tangible manifestations of its 
wrath; and Helma has to be spirited out 
of the city and back to the United States. 
She recovers from the humiliation of the 
experience, regains her voice, provides 
for Gonsalvo — who has been virtually 
ruined by the Mexican adventure — and 
we say farewell to her on the eve of her 
marriage to a wealthy valetudinarian. 
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The book is extraordinarily full and 
alive. Helma, in spite of her looseness, is 
a character who has dignity and self-re- 
spect; she is likable and human; and by 
reason of the author's art and mastery 
of operatic lore and all the technique of 
the singer’s craft, her progress from Ohio 
school-girl to prima donna of the Metro- 
politan is convincing at every stage. The 
same mastery of treatment is displayed in 
the handling of subsidiary characters. 
Not Henry James nor Mrs. Wharton has 
given pictures of French life more satisfy- 
ing in color and verisimilitude than those 
which Mr. Sanborn has painted in the 
episodes of Raymond, Ravet, and Guy de 
Laurac. The French provincial and the 
members of the old French aristocracy are 
drawn with equal fidelity and skill. In 
fact, Mr. Sanborn appears to be at home 
in all quarters of the world, as witness the 
vivid glimpses of Buenos Aires and the 
graphic account of the heroine's exciting 
experiences in Mexico. 

The novel is long — two volumes. But 
it is never tiresome; life beats through it 
unflaggingly; and the reader's interest 
deepens and quickens as it proceeds. It is 
the work of one who has schooled himself 
faithfully in the art of writing, and who has 
besides the gift of expression an eagerly 
observant eye and a keenly understand- 
ing and sympathetic mind. 


Thomas Sergeant Perry: A Memoir, by 
John T. Morse, Jr., 60. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
York. 

The great-great-grandson of Benjamin 
Franklin and the grandson of Commodore 
Perry, the hero of Lake Erie, Thomas 
Sergeant Perry had an illustrious an- 
cestry on both the maternal and paternal 
sides. But it was not because he was de- 
scended from eminent forbears that he 
was the intimate friend of eminent men 
throughout his long life. He was a man of 
uncommon gifts and broad scholarship, a 
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delightful talker and writer, who, had he 
been endowed with a greater measure of 
ambition, would have achieved a reputa- 
tion in the world of letters corresponding 
to that which he enjoyed among his inti- 
mates. As his biographer regretfully says: 
“The great mechanician who had so 
beautifully framed this wonderful ma- 
chine had neglected to put into it an ade- 
quate driving wheel.’ Fortunately in Mr. 
Morse Perry had a friend who has now 
painted a vivid portrait of him and set 
forth graphically and sympathetically 
those traits of character and qualities of 
mind that might have won popular recog- 
nition had he been eager to attain it. 
Perry’s life was pleasant but uneventful. 
For a time he taught at Harvard; for a 
time he did editorial and journalistic 
work; he spent several years as professor 
of English in a university in Japan; he 
lived in Boston and in Paris, and had a 
summer home in Hancock, New Hamp- 
shire; he was a devoted worker in and for 
the Boston Public Library. So quiet a life 
does not seem to offer much material for 
the biographer, but through entertaining 
and revealing anecdote and by means of 
descriptive skill, assisted by quotations 
from Perry’s racy letters, Mr. Morse has 
produced a most interesting and attrac- 
tive work. 


James Ford Rhodes, American Historian, 
by M. A. De Wolfe Howe, °87. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

A picturesque and attractive character, 

James Ford Rhodes had in a quiet way a 

picturesque as well as a distinguished 

career. The son of a prosperous business 
man in Cleveland, he was educated in the 

Cleveland public schools, but though he 

graduated from the High School “ with a 

thirst for history and literature,’’ he had 

neglected the classics and mathematics 

and could not enter college. He spent a 

year as special student in the University of 

New York, another year as special stu- 
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dent in the University of Chicago, and 
then a year in Europe. Although he was 
strongly attracted to the life of a man of 
letters, he deferred to his father’s advice 
and on returning to Cleveland entered into 
the coal and iron business, in which he 
continued for eleven years. Meanwhile, 
he read constantly and widely, and in 1877 
he resolved that as soon as he should be 
able to retire from business he would de- 
vote himself to writing a history of the 
United States. At the end of 1885, when 
he was thirty-seven years old, he felt that 
he had acquired a sufficient fortune and 
could set about doing that which he most 
wished to do. With his wife and ten-year- 
old son he went abroad and spent thirteen 
months of preparation in Europe. In 1888 
he began to write his History of the 
United States: by the end of 1891, the 
year in which he came to Cambridge to 
live, he had completed the first two vol- 
umes. Of them he wrote to a friend: “I 
never worked so hard in the pursuit of 
gain as I have worked on this book the 
last 32 years.” In 1895 he moved from 
Cambridge to Boston; later, he bought a 
house at Seal Harbor, Mount Desert, 
where he spent most of his summers. He 
made frequent trips to Europe, he enjoyed 
society and travel, he was a hospitable and 
genial host, a most loyal and generous 
friend. With all the immense labour in- 
volved in the composition of his History, 
he found time to carry on a prolific cor- 
respondence — and it is significant of him 
that he wrote as faithfully and as interest- 
ingly to the negro barber in Cleveland 
whom he had helped to set up in business 
in 1888 and with whom he exchanged let- 
ters until the end of his life, as to any of 
the distinguished men in England and 
America who were proud to count him 
among their friends. Devoid of egotism or 
vanity, reluctant to believe anything but 
good of the public men whom he knew, 
sorrowful but candid when they exposed 
their meaner or their weaker side, he is re- 
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vealed in his letters as a sympathetic, lov- 
able, great-hearted man, whose judgments 
of characters and events in somewhat re- 
mote perspective were more sound than of 
those within his nearer view. 

Mr. Howe, as biographer, has done his 
work with characteristic skill and dis- 
crimination. 


You — and the Doctor, by John B. Hawes, 
2d,’00. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston and New York. 

As Dr. Hawes says in his Introduction: 
‘*Patient and doctor have come to realize 
that they must work together in order to 
bring about good results.”” In the hope of 
promoting a greater degree of codéperation 
between them than already exists he has 
written this book. He simplifies many 
questions that are perplexing to the lay- 
man — such as those concerned with the 
ethics of medicine and with doctors’ fees; 
he makes clear the function of the family 
physician and of the specialist; he tells the 
reader when not to call the doctor; he dis- 
cusses the most common ailments of the 
body and describes the symptoms that 
should not be regarded as serious and 
those that should cause concern; he gives 
practical advice about exercise and the use 
to be made of vacations, and also about 
stocking the family medicine closet; and 
he urges on the reader the importance of 
having a yearly overhauling: ‘Treat 
yourself as well as you do your automo- 
bile.” The book is sane, practical, and 
written in a crisp, direct style. 


The Hill Mowing, by Roderick Stebbins, 
’81. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
This volume of essays, written by Mr. 
Stebbins during the last two summers of 
his life, gives a series of delightful pic- 
tures of vacation pursuits and pleasures 
on an old New Hampshire farm. Love 
of nature and of humanity runs through 
its pages; from sympathetic observation 
follow charming description and humor- 
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ous philosophizing. There are amusing 
glimpses of character and entertaining 
bits of dialogue, as well as passages that 
are moving in their pathos. 


Reminiscences of a Musician, by Clayton 
Johns, ’81. Washburn & Thomas, 
Cambridge. 

It is cause for regret that one who writes 
as agreeably as Mr. Johns does should 
have waited until he was in his seventy- 
second year before publishing his first 
book. This modest little volume gives an 
entertaining account of the author’s 
friendship with men and women eminent 
in the world of music, letters, and art, and 
of his own experiences as a student and 
musician. It is written concisely, effec- 
tively, and with wit and humor. Such 
figures as Liszt, Brahms, Sargent, Mrs. 
Gardner, and Mary Anderson, appear at- 
tractively in its pages. 


Papers of Isaac Hull, edited by Gardner 
Weld Allen, ’77. The Boston 
Atheneum. 


Out of the collection of between two and 
three thousand Hull Papers belonging to 
the Boston Athenzum, Dr. Allen has se- 
lected about one hundred and eighty for 
publication in this volume. Many of them 
are letters and reports addressed to Hull, 
though much of his own correspondence is 
included. They cover virtually the whole 
of his long naval career, and with the 
connecting biographical record that the 
editor has supplied throw light on his 
character and also on life in the navy of 
the period. Although the incidents that 
gave Hull his great reputation occurred 
comparatively early in his life, when he 
was in command of the Constitution, and 
the remainder of his naval service was 
without stirring episodes, his experiences 
were sufficiently varied to be interesting; 
and as no life of him has ever been written, 
this volume has unique value. Some of 
the chapters are full of quaint and pictur- 
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esque detail. Young Lieutenant S. F. 
Dupont, for example, who served on the 
flagship Ohio while Hull was in com- 
mand of the Mediterranean Station, con- 
tributes two lively and vigorous letters — 
one complaining of the quarters assigned 
to him, the other excoriating the local 
authorities of Port Mahon for their rough 
handling of American officers during a riot 
in a theatre. Hull seems to have been 
patient and diplomatic in dealing with the 
petty problems that perforce occupied 
much of his time during peaceful cruises. 
Dr. Allen in his selection and arrangement 
of material and in supplying the necessary 
links of narrative has done a thoroughly 
satisfactory piece of work. 


Shakspere’s Silences, by Alwin Thaler, 
Ph.D. 718. Harvard University 
Press. 

The silences of some of Shakspere’s 
characters — such as Isabella’s silent ac- 
ceptance of the Duke in “Measure for 
Measure” or Hermione’s silent forgive- 
ness of Leontes in ‘‘ Winter’s Tale’ — and 
also the silences which Shakspere used in 
manipulating his plots are studied in the 
opening essay of this volume. Their sig- 
nificance as illustrating Shakspere’s dra- 
matic technique is discussed; a reading of 
the plays, with Dr. Thaler’s suggestive 
comments fresh in mind, yields fresh 
interest. The chapter on Shakspere and 
the Unhappy Happy Ending is likewise 
interesting. Dr. Thaler defends the poet 
against those critics who hold that he was 
often careless and hasty in providing the 
conclusion to the play and that he yielded 
weakly to the convention of the happy 
ending. 

The second part of the book deals with 
Shakspere’s influence on Sir Thomas 
Browne and on Milton, and with the 
theatrical adaptations and presentations 
of Milton’s poems. The volume is a work 
of sound scholarship and is written in an 
attractive style. 
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The Day of Doom, with other poems, by 
Michael Wigglesworth, edited with 
an Introduction by Kenneth B. 
Murdock, °16. The Spiral Press, 
New York. 


Michael Wigglesworth, a member of the 
class of 1651 in Harvard College, dreamed 
one night in 1653 of the “‘dreadful day of 
judgment.” Nine years later he printed 
the poem that he had written on the sub- 
ject of his dream. It sold 1800 copies — a 
sale which, as Professor Murdock points 
out, meant an immense popular success, 
for in proportion to the population of the 
colonies it was equivalent to a sale of more 
than two and a half million to-day. 
Furthermore, the poem continued to be 
printed, even as late as 1867. Not, to be 
sure, on its literary or poetical merits is its 
republication now to be wholly justified; 
but as a document “which sets forth 
vividly what Calvinism meant for indi- 
viduals, sects, nations, for years influenced 
in all the activities of life by its curious 
hold on the mind of man.” Professor 
Murdock gives a sympathetic sketch of 
the author and an interesting discussion 
of his work. The volume, which is attrac- 
tively designed and printed, is one in the 
Spiral Press series in American Literature, 
published in limited editions. 


Thalia, or A Country Day: A Masque, by 
John Finley, Jr., ’25. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
York. 

The plan of this poem is engaging; the 
female characters are Thalia, the Rustic 
Muse, the Porcupine, and the Wood- 
chuck; the male characters are the Rabbit 
and the Fox. They have risen early on a 
spring morning to procure presents which 
they will bring to the annual festival that 
the wild creatures are to hold in the woods. 
The setting and motive open up possi- 
bilities and lead the reader to expect a 
poem of charming and humorous fancy. 
But the simplicity of treatment that the 
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theme demands is lacking. It may be that 
the reviewer is not sufficiently modern in 
his point of view to be duly appreciative, 
but although he recognizes in occasional 
lines the authentic touch of poetry, as 
‘So the two rustics, stilled like snails in a 
sleep, 
Take the short cut to morning,” 
he finds the masque difficult reading. 


Beg Pardon, Sir! By Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, ’00. The Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The author of that excellent novel in 
serious vein, “A Man of Little Faith,” 
tries his hand, with considerable success, 
at a humorous detective story. The odd 
complications surrounding the attempt to 
solve the murder of the worthless ad- 
venturer from Australia who has taken the 
Royal Suite at Ridgely’s, a famous cara- 
vansary of Victorian London, are skilfully 
handled and offer an opportunity for the 
introduction of some amusing characters. 
The story is written in a light and viva- 
cious style. 


The Official Guide to Harvard University, 
edited by Stewart Mitchell, °15. 
Harvard University. 

This is the sixth edition of the Official 
Guide, the fifth edition having been pub- 
lished in 1917, under the editorship of 
William C. Lane, ’81. A volume of 167 
pages, copiously illustrated, it is a valu- 
able summary of information about all de- 
partments of the University. The organi- 
zation of the University, the College Yard, 
the Fence and Gates, Grounds and Build- 
ings, and Student Life are the heads under 
which the material assembled by the 
editor is grouped. Thus there is offered to 
the reader a historical sketch of Harvard, 
a perspective of its physical appearance, a 
glimpse of each of its component parts, 
and a view of the various student ac- 
tivities. The editor has done his work 
with thoroughness and accuracy and has 
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produced a book that is both readable and 
instructive. 


France and New England, Vol. III, by 
Allan Forbes, ’97, and Paul F. Cad- 
man. State Street Trust Company, 
Boston. 

The third volume in the series of his- 

Mr. 


Mr. Cadman is concerned 


torical monographs prepared by 
Forbes and 
largely with Champlain’s voyages and 
explorations. There a e also accounts of 
the early French settlements in New 
England — at St. Croix Island, at Mount 
The book con- 
tains many old drawings and maps as 
well as interesting 
graphs. Both text and illustrations make 
a valuable contribution to the studies of 


Desert, and at Castine. 


numerous photo- 


early French expeditions and explora- 
tions along the New England coast. 


The Star of Umbria, by DeLancey Howe, 
93. Thomas Fleet Company, Cam- 
bridge. $1.50. 

A story for girls which grown-ups will 
find interesting on account of its ingenu- 
ity of plot and its emotional appeal. It 
tells how during the war between Umbria 
and Lucania in the year 1793 a young 
Umbrian girl made her way out of the 
besieged Fortress of Thoringia through 
the enemy’s lines and brought to the King 
the message that meant the relief of the 
beleaguered garrison and the salvation of 
the nation. Margaret Lorraine is a hero- 
ine to stir the imagination of youthful 
readers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


***A]] publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

Witchcraft in Old and New England, by George 
Lyman Kittredge, ’82._ Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1929. Cloth, 641 pp. %6. 

Commodore Hull: Papers of Isaac Hull, edited by 
Gardner Weld Allen, ’77.. The Boston Atheneum. 
1929. Cloth, illustrated. 341 pp. $3.50. 
Shakspere’s Silences, by Alwin Thaler, Ph.D. 
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"18. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1929. 
Boards, 299 pp. $3.50. 

Rome Haul, by Walter D. Edmonds, ’26. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 1929. Cloth, 347 pp. 
$2.50. 

The Day of Doom, with other Poems, by Michael 
Wigglesworth, edited with an Introduction by 
Kenneth B. Murdock, 16. The Spiral Press: New 
York, 1929. Boards, illustrated. 94 pp. $6. 

You — and the Doctor, by John B. Hawes, 2d, 
"00, M.D. Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 1929. Cloth, 181 pp. $2. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, edited by 
a Committee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard 
University. Volume XXXIX. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1928. Cloth, 115 pp. 

Robert A, Woods, Champion of Democracy, by 
Eleanor H. Woods. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. Cloth, illus- 
trated. 376 pp. $5. 

Beg Pardon, Sir! by Reginald Wright Kauffman, 
00. The Penn Publishing Company: Philadelphia. 
1929. Cloth, 281 pp. $2. 

Thalia, or A Country Day: A Masque, by John 
Finley, Jr., °25. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1929. Cloth, 75 pp. $2. 

Thomas Sergeant Perry: A Memoir, by John T. 
Morse, Jr., 60. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Boards, illustrated. 181 pp. 
$3.50. 

Art Studies, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern, 
Edited by Members of the Departments of Fine 
Arts at Harvard and Princeton Universities. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1928. Boards, 
illustrated. 221 pp. 

The Novelist of Vermont: The Life of Daniel Pierce 
Thompson, by John D. Flitcroft, with an Introduc- 
tion by Charles Miner Thompson, ’86. Cambridge. 
Harvard University Press. 1929. Cloth, illustrated. 
329 pp. $3.50. 

James Ford Rhodes, American Historian, by M. 
A. De Wolfe Howe, ’87. D. Appleton & Company. 
New York. 1929. Cloth, illustrated. 376 pp. $3.50. 

Oficial Guide to Harvard University, edited by 
Stewart Mitchell, °15, Sixth Edition. Cambridge: 
Harvard University. Hlustrated. 167 pp. $2. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ MAGAZINE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1898. Edwin Luther Sanborn to Elisabeth 
Gunther, at Paris, France, Feb. 15, 
1929. 

1901. Joseph Hood Barnes to Marguerite 
Daniell, at Franklin, N.H., March 
21, 1929. 

1903. David Stoddard Greenough, Jr., to 
Mrs. Mary Mann Breck, at Jamaica 
Plain, May 1, 1929. 

1904. Archibald Robertson Graustein to 
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Claire Patton, at El Paso, Tex., 
March 14, 1929. 

{1906]. Paul Lyman Hammond to Mrs. 
Susan Ridley Swan, at New York, 
N.Y., March 30, 1929. 


1906. Winsor Soule to Parbara Baker, at 
Santa Parbara, Cal., April 30, 
1929. 


Grosvenor Farwell to Mrs. Caro- 

line Wyeth Thorndike, at New 

York, N.Y., April 16, 1929. 

James Biggar to Grace Smith, at 

Cambridge, April 4, 1929. 

Marion Hobart Reynolds to Guin- 

evere Reid, at Berkeley, Cal., Jan. 

14, 1929. 

John Morton Gundry, Jr., to 

Margaret Wright Clark, at New- 

ark, N.J., March 8, 1929. 

William Fuller King to Mary 

Proctor, at Boston, March 16, 1929. 

Anthony Hicks Brackett to Katha- 

rine Atterbury Conner, at New 

York, N.Y., April 15, 1929. 

{1920]. Sumner Sewall to Mrs. Helen E. 
Evans, at New York, N.Y., March 
16, 1929. 

1920. Charles Richard Steedman to Elise 
Greenough Jackson, at Providence, 
R.1., April 24, 1929. 

1921. Howard Williams Conover — to 
Teona C. Conerus, at Palm Beach, 
Fla., March 15, 1929. 

1921. James Marshall Plumer to Caro- 


1909. 


1913. 


1915. 


1918. 


1918. 


1920. 


line Ingham, at Nanking, China, 
April 27, 1929. 

[1922]. Sargent Bradlee to Louise Tripre, 
at New York, N.Y., April 26, 1929. 

1922. Rodney Winfred Long to Mabelle 
Meyer, at Aspinwall, Pa., Sept. 15, 
1928. 

[1922]. Philip Dana Oreutt to Mrs. 
Josephine A. Cody, at Boston, Feb. 
28, 1929. 

1923. Harold William Johnson to Cora E. 
Haase, at St. Paul, Minn., March 
2, 1929. 

1923. Frederic Wolsey Pratt to Theresa 
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Winsor, at Concord, March 16, 
1929. 

1923. Edward Berthold Schriftgiesser to 
Elsie Wild, at St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Jan. 26, 1929. 

1924. Marshall Grant Bolster to Cathe- 
rine Welles Steane, at Hartford, 
Conn., Feb. 9, 1929. 

1924. Arthur Leslie Coburn, Jr., to Pris- 
cilla Niebuhr Rhodes, at Boston, 
April 27, 1929. 

1924. Richard Frothingham — to 
Helen Frederica Smith, at New 
York, N.Y., April 12, 1929. 

1924. James Rankin Plum Nason to Mrs. 
Mary Harmon Briggs, at Southport, 
Conn., April 19, 1929. 

[1925]. Laurence Justin Barnes to Frances 
K. Peterson, at Cambridge, March 
27, 1929. 

[1925]. Curtis Glover Bowes to Marie 
Alis Witham, at Cincinnati, O., 
April 6, 1929. 

1925. Francis Willing La Farge to Helen 
Stuart Rust, at Boston, Feb. 9, 
1929. 

1925. Alfred Max Stern to Frances 
Ehrlich, at Brookline, March 2, 
1929. 

1926. Leonard Beeley Rasmusson to 
Grace Hall, April 3, 1929. 

1927. Frederick Vanderbilt Field to 
Elizabeth G. Brown, at New York, 
N.Y., March 20, 1929. 

1927. Jerome Louis Keleher to Dolores 
Louise Osborne, at Belmont, April 
20, 1929. 

1928. Charles Terry Collens to Eleanor 


Lord 


Standish Perkins, at Brookline, 
March 9, 1929. 

1928. Sargent Kennedy to Elizabeth 
Morgan Pratt, at Cambridge, 
April 6, 1929. 

M.D. 1925. Richard Bruce King to 


Marian Stevens Apthorp, at Paris, 
France, March 15, 1929. 
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Necrology 
1889. 
NECROLOGY 
Graduates 1889. 


The College 
Aug istus Peabody, LL.B, 
d. at Danvers, May 3, 1929. 


. Samuel Belcher Clarke, LL.B., d. at 


Springfield, Feb. 8, 1929. 


74. William Whitworth Gannett, M.D., 


1876. 


1876. 


1877. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1885. 


18386. 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1888. 


d. at Boston, April 21, 1929. 
Walter Scott Andrews, A.M., d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 12, 1929. 
George Ashley Long, d. at Boca 
Raton, Fla., Feb. 24, 1929. 

George Lyon, Jr., d. at Nelson, 
Neb., Feb. 9, 1929. 


. Charles Daniels, d. at Chicago, IIL, 


April 9, 1929. 


. George Henry Burrill, d. at East 


Orange, N.J., Feb. 2, 1929. 


. Frederick Moore Leonard, d. at 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 7, 1929. 


. Jonathan Dwight, d. at New York, 


N.Y., Feb. 22, 1929. 

Henry Hale Gilman, d. at Haver- 
hill, April 25, 1929. 

Arthur Henry Woodbury, d. at 
Beverly, Feb. 25, 1929. 

Charles Andress Holmes, d. at 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 30, 1929. 
Daniel Kelleher, d. at Seattle, 
Wash,. Feb. 20, 1929. 

Arthur Wesley Sim, d. at Peabody, 
April 15, 1929. 

John Charles Faulkner, d. at Keene, 
N.H., March 5, 1929. 

Le Roy Lincoln Hight, d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 7, 1929. 
Walter Austin, LL.B., d. at Boston, 
Jan. 27, 1929. 

Joseph Brown Thomas Tuthill, 
A.M., d. at San Francisco, Cal., 
Jan. 21, 1929. 

William Peck Daniels, d. at Boston, 
Feb. 1, 1929. 

John Walter Saxe, LL.B., d. at 
Worcester, March 25, 1929. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1898. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1905. 


1906. 


1906. 


[June 


Philip Mesier Lydig, d. at Nice, 
France, Feb. 16, 1929. 

Henry Eugene Meeker, d. at 
Naples, Italy, March 11, 1929. 
Raymond Sargent Wilder, M.D., d. 
at New York, N.Y., Feb. 20, 1929. 
Herbert Bates, d. at Bellmore, L.L., 
N.Y., April 16, 1929. 

William Colby Eaton, d. at Port- 
land, Me., March 15, 1929. 

Edgar Pierce, A.M., Ph.D., d. at 
Cambridge, Feb. 15, 1929. 
William Brown Dinsmore, d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 8, 1929. 
John George Macbeth Glessner, d. 
at Concord, N.H., Jan. 10, 1929. 
Edmund Yates Kittredge, d. at 
Cincinnati, O., Aug. 20, 1928. 
Herbert Floyd Taylor, d. at Win- 
throp, Feb. 17, 1929. 

James Sturgis Pray, d. at Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 22, 1929. 
John Bertram Read, d. 
bridge, April 22, 1929. 
John Edabduel Huiskamp, d. at 
Greenwich, Conn., Feb. 26, 1929. 
Easton Shaw Bacon, LL.B., d. at 
Spring Valley, N.Y., Oct. 4, 1928. 
Gilbert Germond Brockway, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Jan. 12, 1929. 
Elmer Schlesinger, LL.B., d. at 
Aiken, $.C., Feb. 20, 1929. 

Fred Kimball, d. at Worcester, 
May 3, 1928. 

Edward Clarke Fitz, d. at Boston, 
April 26, 1929. 

Guy Lincoln Jones, d. at 
Springs, Ark., eb. 2, 1929. 
George Jacob Lenz, A.M., d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 12, 1928. 
William Dexter Clark, d. at Boston, 
April 6, 1929. 

Roy Bradley Wheeler, d. Oct. 17, 
1923. 

Edgar Thomas Clements, d. at 
Nutley, N.J., March 16, 1928. 
James Horwitz Silver, d. at Cleve- 
land, O., Feb. 24, 1929. 


at Cam- 


Hot 
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1911. Hans Woldo Rabe, d. at Tucson, 
Ariz., Dec. 2, 1926. 

1911. Frederick Hearne Wooley, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Dec. 14, 1928. 

1918. Ellis Gordon, d. at New York, N.Y., 
Dee. 15, 1923. 

1918. Victor Montgomery Hetherston, 
A.M., d. at Boston, March 10, 1929. 

1919. James Kenneth Godkin, Ed.M. d. 
at Tupper Lake, N.Y., Jan. 16, 1929. 

1922. Arthur Ravenel Duane, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 22, 1928. 

1923. Herman Leon Williams, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Jan 13, 1929. 

1926. John Francis Adams Davis, d. at 
Salem, March 13, 1929. 


Scientific School 

1899. Manuel Dionysius Diaz, d. at 
Rochester, Minn., Feb. 20, 1929. 

1900. James Ogden Wells, d. at St. Joseph, 
Mich., Dec. 16, 1928. 

1905. William Matthew Gould, d. at 
Easthampton, Jan. 1, 1929. 

1914. Ernest Scott Schuman, M.E.E., d. 
at Denver Colo., Feb. 19, 1928. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

1879. Leonard Waldo, S.D., d. at Plain- 
field, N.J., Jan. 25, 1929. 

1894. Samuel Bannister Harding, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Jan. 29, 1927. 

1903. Samuel Worthington Hallett, A.M., 
d. at Hyannis, Jan. 19, 1929. 

1905. James Samuel Martin, A.M., d. at 
New York, N.Y., Jan. 7, 1928. 

1907. Sereno Burton Clark, Ph.D., d. at 
Springfield, Mo., Jan. 22, 1929. 

1908. John Raymond Crawford, Ph.D., d. 
at Easton, Pa., April 15, 1929. 

1913. Chauncey Jeptha Vallette Pettibone, 
Ph.D., d. at Minneapolis, Minn., 
March 7, 1929. 


Law School 


1868. Lowell James Hardy, d. at Oakland, 
Cal., Nov. 23, 1928, 


1895. 


1895. 


1898. 


1902. 


1903. 


1924. 


1924. 


1871. 
1875. 


1883. 


1887. 


1891. 


1902. 


1880. 


1884. 
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2. George Lewis Cooke, d. at Provi- 


dence, R.I., May 17, 1928. 


. George Tousey Porter, d. at Wash- 


ington, D.C., May 4, 1927. 
George Hendon Currie, d. at Clark- 
ton, N.C., June 27, 1928. 

Harry Sanger Richards, d. at 
Boston, April 21, 1929. 

Samuel Thatcher Sears, d. at 
Brattleboro, Vt., Sept. 19, 1928. 
Robert Streeter Folsom, d. at 
Springfield, Feb. 16, 1927. 

Edwin Miller Brooks, d. at Wel- 
lesley, April 7, 1929. 

Charles William Carry, d. at New 
York, N.Y., Dec. 31, 1928. 

George Maguire, d. at Los Angeles, 
Cal., Oct. 6, 1928. 


3. John Ross Riford, d. at Renton 


Harbor, Mich., Jan. 8, 1929. 


. Ben Robert Weber, d. at New York, 


N.Y., Dec. 15, 1928. 


. Wayne Van Eman Palim, d. at Ann 


Arbor, Mich., Sept. 17, 1928. 


Medical School 
Horatio Bridge, reported dead. 
Charles Lemuel Nichols, d. at 
Worcester, Feb. 19, 1929. 
Michael Ricard Donovan, d. at 
Salem, Feb. 1, 1929. 
Thomas P. Conlan, d. at New York, 
N.Y., Feb. 10, 1929. 
Edward John Welch, d. at Lowell, 
Feb. 19, 1929. 


5. Dudley Carleton, d. at Springfield, 


March 13, 1929. 


. Edward Philip Worth, d. at Edgar- 


town, Martha’s Vineyard, Jan. 20, 
1929. 

Townsend William Thorndike, d. at 
Cambridg2, April 5, 1929. 


Dental School 
Arthur Ernestine Lewis, d. at Yar- 
mouth, N.S., Can., Feb. 16, 1920. 
Henry Parsons Cooke, d. at Wor- 
cester, Feb. 21, 1929. 








S99. 


1899. 


1899. 


1901. 


1902. 


1904. 


1905. 


1905. 


1906. 


1915. 


1923. 


1931. 


1926. 


1875. 


1877. 


IS9L. 


IS9L. 


1895. 


S95. 


S96. 


. Shimpei Nobutsune Isawa, d. at 
Tokyo, Japan, in 1921. 
William Lancelot Nevill, d. May 18, 
1928. 
Cemporary sMembers 
The College 
Millard Fillmore Weber, reported 
dead. 
Joseph Warren Ware, d. at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Dec. 23, 1928. 
John Torrey Burnett, d. at Boston, 
Feb. 18, 1929. 
Garobed Hovannes Panazian, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Jan 3, 1929 
Willis Lyman, d. at) Stamford, 
Conn., March 8, 1929. 
Charles Reed Lyon, d. at Wauke- 
gan, Ill, Feb. 19, 1929. 
Alfred James Paul, d. at Brookline, 
Feb. 20, 1929 
Addison Grant Fay, d. at) Winter 
Haven, Fla, Feb. 8, 1929 
Howard Rowland Huntington, d. at 
New York, N.Y., April 5, 1929. 
Charles Eddington Mills, d. at 
Phoenix, Ariz , Jan. 17, 1929. 
Thomas Edmund Burke, d. at 
Boston, Feb. 14, 1929. 
Sidney Walter Kaufmann, d. at 
Paris, France, Jan. 20, 1929 
Newe!l Jube Ward, d. at East 
Hampton, L.L, N.Y., March 30, 
1929. 
Richard Burrowes Adams, d. at 
Winchester, Oct. 7, 1926. 
Allan Campbell Smidt, d. at Green- 
wich, Conn., Feb. 22, 1929. 
Baldwin Wood, d. at San Jose, Cal., 
April 23, 1926. 
William Valentine Guild, d. at 


Santa Barbara, Cal., Jan. 13, 1929. 
Joseph Wilfred Eaton, d. at) Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, Dec. 31, 1928. 
William Bradstreet Speare, d. at 
Boston, March 25, 1929. 
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[June 


Scientific School 

1890-91. Walter Fay Lewis, d. at Evans- 
ton, TL, Feb. 19, 1929. 

1890-95. Jewell David Sornborger, d. at 
Rowley, Feb. 24, 1929. 

1893-94. ‘Townsend William Thorndike, 
M.D., d. at Cambridge, April 5, 
1929. 

1896-99. Frank Chapman Farquhar, d. at 
Brookline, Feb. 26, 1929. 

1898-02. Arthur Morgan Smith, d. at 
New York, N.Y., April 11, 1929. 

1899-09. Harry Louis Macdonald, d. a 

192s. 


Salem, Aug. 9, 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1893-94. Arthur Channing Barrows, d. at 
Providence, R.L., Feb. 6, 1929. 
1893-94. Charles Lorin 
Seattle, Wash., 
1894-96. Herbert Vaughan Abbott, d. at 
Northampton, March 24, 1929. 
1895-96. Marvin MeTyeire Parks, d. at 
Tampa, Mla, Dee. 29, 1926. 
1916-17. Harold Irvine Pair, Div. 20-21, 
d. at Fall River, April 13, 1929. 
1923-25. Howard Bryan Poole, d. at 


Boulder, Colo., July 26, 1926. 


Owen, d. at 


Sept. 22, 1927. 


Law School 
60-62 
wards, d. at 
March 13, 
1869-70. William Ellis, d. at 


Owensboro, Ky., Jan. 8, 1925. 


Bosba 
Washington, 
1928. 


IS58-59, Vedantus 


Kd- 
D.C., 


Thomas 


1871-72. Lycurgus James Rusk, d. at 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., Nov. 6, 1928. 

1872-73. Benjamin West Bonney, d. at 
Fishkill NX 28, 
1928. 

1877-79. Nathaniel Upham Walker, d. at 
Brookline, Feb. 13, 1929. 

1883-84. Harry Campbell Seymour, d. at 
Evanston, Hl., Jan. 1, 1920. 
1884-85. Andrew Forsythe Evans, d. at 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 4, 1925. 
1884-85, 86-87. 


Plains, June 


Llewellyn Grosvenor 
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Humphreys, d. at Danvers, Feb. 28, 
1929. 
1893-94. Richard Francis Goldsborough, 
d.at New York, N.Y., Jan. 10, 1929. 
1895-96. Mark Rees Kimball, d. at 
Newton, Feb. 27, 1929. 
1902-03. Robert Leslie Welch, d. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 21, 1929. 
1905-08. Francis Martin Doherty, d. at 
Worcester, Feb. 11, 1926. 


near 


Medical School 
1862-63. Horace Choate, d. at Waltham, 
Feb. 23, 1921. 
1915-18. Benjamin Franklin Beavers, d. 
at Decatur, Ind., April 2, 1928. 
1924-28. John Louis Polo, d. at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Jan. 29, 1929. 


Divinity School 
1859-62. William Gray Nowell, d. at 
Hookset, N.H., Feb. 9, 1929. 
1903-04. Reginald Heber Coe, d. at Bel- 
mont, April 1, 1929. 


Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration 
5. William Brown MeCarty, d. at 
Yalton, Ga., Nov. 12, 1928. 
1926-27. Leslie Waggener, Jr., d. at 
Dallas, Tex., July 9, 1928. 


1923-2: 


Dental School 
1872-73. Clark Wesley Sylvester, d. at 
San Pedro, Cal., Dee. 16, 1928. 


Engineering School 
1923-26. Theodore Heigl Stillman, « 
Sept. 6, 1926. 


a 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Fifty-ore nations and territo-ies, as well 
as all the forty-eight states of the United 
States, are represented in the enrolment 
of Harvard University. 

The formal opening of the two new 
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chemical laboratories, the Converse Me- 
morial Laboratory and the Mallinckrodt 
The 


house 


Laboratory, took place on April 8. 
Mallinckrodt Laboratory — will 
practically all the undergraduate courses 
in chemistry. The Converse Memorial 
Laboratory is devoted primarily to re- 
search in organic chemistry. 

Forty-one awards, totalling more than 
$58,000, have been made to professors in 
Harvard University to enable them to 
carry on research during 1929-30 under 
the provisions of the Milton Fund. 

The Institute of Criminal Law has been 
organized at the Harvard Law School 
under the direction of Professor Francis 
Bowes Sayre and will begin its research 
work next fall. Its object will be to study 
the problem of how to determine guilt and 
what to do with those found guilty. 

Dr. James H. of Madras, 
India, gave an illustrated lecture on In- 
dian Architecture and Sculpture in the 
Fogg Art Museum on March 14. 

Lawrence Pearsall Jacks, Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, gave the 
Dowse Lectures on March 21 and 22 on 
“ Religious Difficulties in Karly Life” and 
“Sightseeing, ‘Time-thinking, Re- 
ligion.” On April 12 he gave the Dudleian 
Lecture on “Natural Religion.” 

In March of French 
painting of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries was held in the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

Miss Clare Leighton gave an illustrated 
lecture in the Fogg Art Museum on 
March 4 on ‘Wood Engraving: A Lost 
Art Revived.” 

The Harvard 
nearly three hundred rare and valuable 


Cousins 


and 


an exhibition 


Library has secured 


sixteenth and seventeenth century publi- 


cations from the collection of the late 
William A. White, ‘63. 

The General Edueation Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation has given $500,- 
000 for the endowment of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 








Temporary steel stands will be erected 
at the north end of the Stadium and taken 
down at the close of every football season. 

Boylston Hall is being renovated. Part 
of the first floor will be used as a freshman 
library and reading room, and part of it 
as a library of Chinese books. The second 
floor will be divided into classrooms. 

Allyn Abbott Young, Professor of 
Economies, died of pneumonia in London 
on March 7. He was on leave of absence 
from Harvard and was on the teaching 
staff of the London School of Economics 
and Political Seiences, one of the depart- 
ments of the University of London. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


EpwarbD KEennarp Ranp is Professor of 
Latin in Harvard University. 


Livtnaston Hvnt, after one year at 
Harvard in the class of ’81, entered the 
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[June 


Supply Corps, U.S. Navy, and served in 
various parts of the world for forty-one 
and a half years, attaining to the rank of 
Rear Admiral in his corps, by selective 
promotion. He was retired from active 
service June 1, 1923. 


R. Cirpston Sturais is an eminent 
Boston architect and served for a number 
of years as Chairman of the Board of 
Schoolhouse Commissioners. 


The author of “Practical Loyalty” is 
well known for his work in medical 


research. 


Henry S. WARDNER, a member of the 
New York Bar, is Secretary of the Class 
of 1888. 


ALBERT MatrHews is a student of 
colonial history and was for many years 
the editgr of the Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 





